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In an eight-year (1959~19 6?) longitudinal study, data 
were collected from high school records of 9^ college pre- 
paratory students who graduated from three comprehensive 
suburban high schools in Maryland, The schools were des- 
cribed as being typical of many American high schools in 
terms of enrollment* curricular offerings, socio-economic 
background of students, and proportion of graduates attending 
college. Follow-up data were obtained for a sample of 
of the graduates who entered 10*f accredited four-year colleges 
and universities or enrolled in a college transfer program in 
a local community college. Complete data were obtained for 98 
per cent of the stiidents eligible for inclusion in the college 
follow-up phase of the study. 

An analysis was made of the extent to which the sample 
students enrolled in high school arts subjects fwsl''-- ^'”t a^d 
dramatics) and enrollment trends abjects were noted 

: for the period under study. The sample \ms stratified to re- 
flect students with high levels of enrollment in high school 
arts, physical education, English, social studies, science, 
mathematics, and foreign language. Students with high arts 
enrollment were compared with other students on the basis c 
selected variables including achievement in high school aca- 
demic subjects. 

Multiple linear regression procedures were used to de- 
termine the effects of high enrollment in each of the high 
school subject areas upon grade point averages in college 
academic subjects. Separate analyses were made for students 
with continuous college enrollment and for those who withdrew 
from college. Appropriate covariance techniques wre used as 
controls for I,Q, and sex variables. 
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The number and distribution of high school academic sub- 
ject units earned by the students included in the study was 
compared with the published entrance requirements of a sample 
group of 200 colleges and universities to determine if stu- 
dents in the study schools could enroll in more arts subjects 
and still meet the specific subject requirements of colleges 
with selective admission policies. 

The findings indicated that one-fourth of the sample 
students enrolled in no arts subjects in grades nine through 
twelve and approximately 40 per cent elected no arts subjects 
past the- ninth grade level. When enrollment units in non- 
academic subjects were equated with units of credit earned in 
academic subjects, 41*5 per cent of the. sample students earned 
less than one unit in an arts subject during their four years 
in high school. The proportion of girls who enrolled in arts 
subjects was higher at each grade level than was the propor- 
tion of boys, A higher proportion of boys enrolled in no arts 
subjects in grades nine through twelve. There was a signifi- 
cant trend during the period of decreasing enrollment in arts 
subjects by college preparatory students in the three study 
schools. This was especially evident at the ninth grade level 
and enrollment losses were heavier among boys than girls. 

Twenty per cent of the sample students earned three or 
more enrollment units in high school arts subjects, A com- 
parison of these students with other students in the sample 
revealed few significant differences. There, was a higher pro- 
portion of female students in the high arts group and this . 
group earned slightly less credits in ac^rVmic subjects than 
did other students, Kean I Q, .nd [ jim .'v^r^ge in high 

school '•* ots were almost identical for the two 

groups, as was the proportion of each which entered or with- 
drew from college. There were no significant differences 
between high arts students and other students In terms of 
major and minor fields of study in college, /. significantly 
larger proportion of the high arts students ers; led in more 
than six semester hours of art r subjects durfU g their first 
two years of college. There was a significant 5 icrease during 
the period in the proportion of sample students ,ho enrolled 
in at least one arts course during their first t ro years of 
college o 

When I.Qo and sex variables were controlled 5 enrollment 
level in hlgl school arts subjects had no sigri leant effect 
upon either high school or college grade point verage in aca- 
demic subjects. Thus, it would appear that tt sample stu- 
dents who elected additional arts subjects in ligh school 
were neither aided nor penalised in terms of academic achieve- 
ment by the fact that they devoted a larger proportion of their 
high school program to the arts than did othe 2 students. The 
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same statement could be made for the sample gr„ ap regarding 
level of enrollment in three of the five academic subject 
areas. Level of enrollment in high school English, social 
studies and science had no significant effect upon college 
GPA in any of the five academic subject areas or upon the 
composite GPA in these subjects. This was true for both stu- 
dents with continuous enrollment in college and for those who 
withdrew from college. 

High enrollment in foreign language had a significant 
positive effect upon college GPA*s in English and foreign 
language and upon the composite GPA in academic subjects for 
students with continuous college enrollment, but had no signif- 
icant effect upon college GPA 8 s in academic subjects for stu- 
dents who withdrew from college. High enrollment in high 
school mathematics had a significant positive effect upon col- 
lege GPA*s in mathematics and science for both continuous en- 
rollment and withdrawal students, but had no significant effect 
upon college GPA 8 s in the other three academic areas or upon 
the composite GPA in academic subjects. 

All students in the sample earned at least seventeen high 
school units in college preparatory subjects and, with very 
few exceptions, earned four units each in English and social 
studies and threu units each in science, mathematic foreign 

language. Kean number of high school academic sul^ * earned 
by the sample students was 18.58 units. This preparation ex- 
ceeded the numbs’’ of specified subject units required or re- 
commended for admission to all but the most selective colleges 
in the country. Yet, less than five per cent of the sample 
students entered this group of colleges. The conclusion was • 
drawn that the college preparatory program of studies in the 
schools from which the sample students were drawn could be more 
flexible in terms of the number and distribution of required 
academic subjects and still meet or exceed the number of spec- 
ified subject units required or recommended for entrance to 
most of the colleges for which the students were preparing. 

This increased flexibility would provide more opportunity for 
college preparatory students to elect subjects such as the 
arts which are not directly related to the college goals of 
most students. Recommendations based on the findings of the 
study were made for arts educators, administrators and guid- 
ance officials in the schools from which the sample students 
were drawn and for additional related research. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

I. NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

This study provides a descriptive analysis of certain 
factors associated with the program of studies and academic 
achievement of selected college preparatory students who 
attended three senior high schools in Harford County, Mary- 
land* during the period beginning in September of 1959 and 
ending in June of 196? s Special emphasis is placed upon a 
comparison of students with high enrollment In high school 
arts subjects with other students on the basis of data 
available from high school and college records • 

The population sample for the study Includes 944 
students who graduated from high school in June of 1963 * 
1965* and 1967 « All were enrolled in a well-defined program 
of college preparatory studies in grades nine through twelve 
Follow-up information regarding collegiate programs of study 
and academic achievement was obtained for 364 of these stu- 
dents who entered college in the fall of 1963 and 1965» 

The study was organized as an attempt to provide 
answers to questions raised by arts educators in the senior 
high schools of Harford County, Maryland, concerning the 
participation of college preparatory students in the arts 
curricula of these schools,, After a scries of discussions, 



2 



these 



questions were consolidated into the listing presented 



below. 
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To what extent did college preparatory students enroll 
in high school arts subjects during the period X959~ 
1967 ? 

Does the data available from high school and college 
records indicate that there were significant differ- 
ences between students with high enrollment in arts 
subjects and other college preparatory^ students? 

Do students with high enrollment in high school arts 
subjects differ from other students in their achieve- 
ment in high school and college academic subjects? 

Is there a significant relationship between' the number 
of credits earned in high school academic subjects 
and college aoheivement in these subjects? 

Could students enroll in more arts subjects and still 
earn the number of units in academic subjects required 
for admission to most colleges? 

Arts teachers in the three schools who participated 



in the study felt that data which could provide answers to 
at least some of these questions would be helpful to them 



in their efforts to encourage greater participation by 
college preparatory students in high school curricular 
offerings in music, art, and dramatics c The nature and 
scope of the questions outlined above indicates the feeling 
of these teachers that any study dealing with the participa- 
tion of college preparatory students in the high school arts 
program must be developed within the context of the demands 
and pisrposes of the total college preparatory program of 
studies „ The primary educational goal of these students is 
twofold in nature 0 They are preparing for admission to the 
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college of their choice , They are also hopeful that their 
high school program of studies will adequately prepare them 
for academic success in college , 

Ho NEED FOR THE STUDY 



The need for this study arose from the concern of 
arts educators in the schools involved over what appeared to 
tliom to ba a trend of diminishing enrollment by college pre- 
paratory students in senior high school arts subjects » The 
basic- concern of these teachers was the feeling that the arts 
were being ” crowded out" of the college preparatory curricu- 
lum by pressures associated with three developments s 

1, An Increasing emphasis upon academic subjects P par- 
ticularly those which have received heavy government 

. tal subsidy since the enactment of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1938s science , mathematics v 
and modern foreign language* 

2, Rising standards for college admission precipitated 
by the rapid increase in the number of students 
attending college, and the desire of many colleges 
to obtain a more selective student body, 

3® The need for a more rigorous high school curriculum 
created by the rising academic standards in collegi- 
ate studies. 

Ironically, these developments occurred at a time 
when arts educators in the Harford County high schools were 
quite interested in expanding their rather limited curricu- 
lar offerings in music, art, and dramatics. It was felt 
that more offerings were needed to adequately serve the 
general educational needs of all students and to meet the 
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specialized needs of students who were especially interested 
and talents! in the arts * 



III* CURRICULAR OFFERINGS IN THE ARTS 



For the purpose of this study, the terms “curricular 
offerings in the arts' 8 , "arts subjects" 9 and "arts courses" 
are used interchangeably , They refer to classes in the arts, 
including musical performance groups, which were offered as 
part of the regularly scheduled school day, Musical groups, 



art and drama clubs, and dramatic production groups which 



were sponsored by the school but met during & weekly actlv~ 
ities period or before or after the regular school day were 
not considered in this study, * With the exception of some 
offerings at the ninth grade level, all arts classes met 
five periods per week for the entire school year* Students 



who enrolled wore given credit toward graduation for success** 
ful completion of the courses 0 Curricular offerings in the 
schools included in the study were in the areas of music. 



art, and dramatics e 



The paragraphs which follow will be devoted to a 
description of the arts offerings which were available in 



the three 



study 



schools during the period 1959^1967 and to 



a discussion of the types 
educators serving these s 



of curricular offerings which arts 
chools indicated as being desirable 



additions to the curriculum. This latter information was 
gained by the author in a series of discussions with local 
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arts teachers conducted prior to the organization of this 



sti 



The number and type of curricular offerings in the 
arts varied somewhat among the three schools included in 
the study o There wore also some variation within indivldxial 
schools during the eight-year period covered by the study 0 

t 

In music 8 all schools scheduled at least one choral 
and one band group during the regular school day 6 Add!- 
tioiml choral groups were scheduled as participation war- 
ranted c One school offered orchestra, in addition to band, 
during the entire period under study, and two band groups 
were scheduled by two of the schools during most of the 
period c General music was offered for ninth grade students 
in all three schools 0 The only other curricular offering in 
music was a music literature class scheduled in one of the 
schools during the 1 966-6? school year* 

Music teachers were interested in adding class 
lessons in vocal and instrumental music to the curriculum 
to provide instructional opportunities beyond those available 
within the framework of the rather large choral, band, and 
orchestral classes. There was also a desire to provide 
opportunities for students to participate in small instru- 
mental and vocal ensembles during the regular school day® 

Many students had expressed interest in this type of experi- 
ence, and various small ensembles were organized from time 
to time on an after-school-hoirrs basis. The large majority 
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of students attending the three high schools included in the 
study were transported to and from school by bus, and this 
placed limitations upon the effectiveness of this arrange- 
ments Music teachers also expressed a desire to organize 
classes in music theory, history 9 and literature for stu- 
dents with an interest in pursuing music either as a voca- 
tion or as a strong avocationo 

In addition to the curricular offerings described 
above which would give needed depth to the music program, 
there was a desire to add courses which would be beneficial 
to all students, regardless of their previous musical train- 
ing or their interest or ability in the personal performance 
of music c Offerings in this area would be at a more mature 
level than ninth grade general music and would stress the 
development of skills in listening to music, an acquaintance 
with a wide variety of musical sty3.es and forms, and an 
understanding of the role music plays in contemporary life 
and has played in other eras and other cultures « 

Curricular offerings in art were limited to a general 
art course offered each year in each of the three schools e 
The courses were designed to provide students with studio 
experiences in a wide variety of art media o In most cases, 
an effort was also made to give students some understanding 
of the elements of design and some background in art his- 
tory and appreciation. Art teachers were interested in- 
develo'ping separate courses in the area of art history and 
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appreciation, both for the general student and for the 
prospective college art major, They were also interested in 
providing more opportunities for students to explore in 
greater depth specific art media such as sculpture , oil 
painting P and water color® The whole field of commercial 
art and design holds increasing vocational interest for 
many students s but little emphasis could be given in the 
single course offered each year for Harford County high 
school students® 

Formal instruction in dramatics in the three study- 
schools v?as provided through a cr-mbi nation course entitled, 
“Speech and Dramatics** which wa~ ' • If ©red under the auspices 
of the English departments® One of the schools offered a 
single course, and t • e other twe schools offered a two-year 
sequence® The courses were designed to develop public 
speaking skills, provide opportunities for oral interpreta- 
tion of literature, and give some experience in the prepa- 
ration of dramatic productions ® Some limited attention was 
given to the historical development of drama and the theatre 
Members of the speech and drama classes often provided the 
nucleus of the casts and production staffs for senior class 
plays and other dramatic productions which were offered as 
extra-curricular activities® The relative emphasis placed 
upon public speaking and drama depended large ly upon the 
interests and capabilities of the instructor who taught the 
class during a given year® 
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Drama teachers expressed an interest in developing 
courses which would provide students more opportunity to 
study the historical and cultural development of the 
various dramatic art forms , including films radio and tele- 
vision, than was currently available in either the speech 

and drama or the English literature classes » They felt that 

6 

at least one course which would include stagecraft , lighting 
and production techniques would be especially helpful to 
students who wish to pursue dramatic activities in one form 
or another after graduation from high school e 

Many of the understandings outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs as goals for additional curricular offerings 
within the individual arts areas could be developed within 
the framework of an integrated arts course e There has been 
much interest during the past decade in developing courses 
at the high school level which give students an insight into 
the historical and cultural development of the arts, the 
elements which are unique to each and common to all, and the 
manner in which the arts are used as a vehicle to express 
the spirit of contemporary life. Such courses are given 
various labels g ^Introduction to the Arts**, “Integrated 
Arts” , or “The Arts and Humanities”. Arts educators in the 
Harford County high schools had, during the period immedi- 
ately prior to this study, expressed an interest in explor- 
ing the possibilities of offering such corpses, either in 
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lieu of or in addition to* j reposed offerings within rheir . 
individual subject fields 0 

In summary, curricular offerings in the arts n the 
three senior high schools included in this study were 
, largely limited to a general course in music at the ninth 
grade level , chorus, hand-,- and orchestra in grades nine 
through t elve * a general art course offered at each grade 
level, and two courses in speech and dramatics which would 
be taken ;.n grades ten through twelve * This rather limited 
approach to the arts curriculum does not appear to da. atypi- 
cal of mast American high schools, at least so far as music 
and art are concerned 0 The report of a national survey of 
public school curricular offerings and enrollment in art and 
music conducted under the auspices of the National Education 
Association in 1962 contains the following statements: 

The music program as it stood in most secondary 
schools appeared to be geared to the interest and 
abilities of students who could perform 0 rather. than 
efforts to insure that every student learn something 
about music before he graduated from high school*^ 

The art curriculum centered on general art courses. 
Some schools, mostly large senior high schools, offered 
specialized courses, but it appeared that most students 
who took art got only a sampling of different mediae 
Art appreciation and art history was seldom taught as a 
separate course, so the student was given little feeling 
for art as a part of civilization®* 



^National Education Association, Research Division, 
Music and Art in the Public Schools (Research Monograph 
3L9o3~M3. Washingtons National Education Association, . 
August, 1963)0 

^Ibido , p« 7*K 
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Unfortunately, a search of the literature revealed 
no similar national stud/ of the st atus of- high school 
drar._nu.es » However, it is interest ing to note the treatment 

given dramatics in a bulletin issued by the' Ha: hand State 

» 

.Department of Education in 1963 er. I tied, P ol l-, as and 
Programs In {Second ary Education in Ma ryl and 0 T matics is 
listed in tfye section of the bulle in devoted t English 
Language Arts as a possible elective offering in grades ten 
through twelve o It is not treated as an arts subject, and 
no description of possible variations of offerings under the 
general course heading, "dramatics'*, is given a. is the case 
for music and art 0 Only one paragraph is devoted in the 
bulletin to the place of electives in the English curriculum, 
and this statement, quoted below, does little to bolster the 
cause of those who desire to strengthen the offerings in 
dramatics in Maryland high schools 0 

No elective should be offered in any school of any 
size until the basic English program is planned and 
implemented satisfactorily and unless there is a real 
need for . 1 1 0 When choosing among electives to be 
offered, priority should be given to those in which 
students have' indicated some interest and to those which 
can contribute directly to their control of language e ^ 

Many of the students who would normally be expected 
to enroll in the offerings of an expanded arts curriculum 
are college preparatory students 0 In view of the current 






^Maryland State Department of Education, Policies 
and Programs $ Public Secondary Education in Maryland 
( Maryland School Bulletin, Vol* XXXIX, No 0 3 ® Baltimore 
Maryland State Department of Education, April, 1963)0 
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pressures associated with increased emphasis upon academic 
suojec ,c and heavy competition for college admission, Har- 
ford ' ra cy arts teachers were not optimistic of their 

dime for encouraging greater numbers of these students to 

% 

, enroll in arts subjects during the senior high school years 0 
These, pressures could be transitory in natures however, they 

ft 

have been mounting steadily since the early 1950 8 s and have 
been increased rather drastically in the wake of the agoniz- 
ing reappraisal of the American educational system which 
followed the launching of the first Russian space vehicle in 
195? e The basic problem of securing heavy involvement by 
colleg preparatory students in the high school arts curric- 
ulum is associated with two other issues which were deeply 
■ engraved in the American system of secondary school educa- 
tion long before either Sputnik I or the "college popula- 
tion explosion" arrived on the scene 0 These are (1) the 
traditional status of the arts in the high school curricu- 
lum, and (2) the priority order of curricular choice for 
college preparatory students* A discussion of these two 
factors may serve to place the problems which precipitated 
this study into clearer prospective* 

IV, CURRICULAR STATUS OP HIGH SCHOOL ARTS SUBJECTS 



The arts are classified a,s elective subjects in most 
American senior high schools. Students are not normal? y 
required to earn credit in one or more of the arts as a 
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isite for the high school diploma » Along with such sub* 
.3 as physical educations industrial arts * and home eco~ 

' cs , the arts are also usually categorized as being non- 
lemlCo This is .in contrast to the academic status 
r&ed English* mathematics * science, social studies, and 
: .... eign language « 

e 

Pew* if any, colleges list the arts among those sub- 
* ' s which are considered essential for admission to 
r ner education. The arts can be further categorized as 
a: ,.ng non-college preparatory subjects for most students, 
since only a relatively small number plan to. pursue the 
arts as a major area of collegiate study. The arts, then, 
might be described as having a triple ’’non” status in the 
curriculum of most American senior high schools. They are 
nors-required, non- academic , and non-college preparatory. 
Whale this relatively low status in the hierarchy of high 
school subjects may be decried by arts educators, it is not 
r- a cessarily a severe handicap to the arts program, A high 
- ,-nool arts program which is well organized, well taught, 



and well conceived in terms of meeting the needs of the 
student body it serves can attract Its share of students 
prov ided there is ample opportunity for students to select 
subjects on the basis of their individual interests and 
'XitieSc Unfortunately, this opportunity can, under 
c : ain conditions, become rather limited for the college 

preparatory student. He must satisfy a number of higher 
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priorities which govern 
free to elect subjects 
interests and abilities 



his choice of subjects before he is 
solely on the basis of his individual 

k «r&vt£ 

o This system of priorities is dis- 



cussed in the section which follows 0 



V « SUBJECT CHOICE PRIORITIES 



The process of high school subject selection by the 
college preparatory student can be considered as being gov- 
erned by a five-level system of pr3 oritles 0 These prior- 
ities are as follows s 

lc Subjects required by state regulations 

2o Subjects required by local regulations 

3 o Additional subjects required for college admission 

4* . Additional subjects recommended for college preparation 

5« Non-college preparatory elective subjects 

As can be seen from this listing, most college pre- 
paratory students must fit subjects into their program of 
studies each year which fall into four higher levels of 
priority before they are free to select subjects, such as 
the arts, which are neither required by state and local 
educational regulations nor directly related to college 
preparation,, The discussion which follows elaborates upon 
this priority system and its relation to the problems which 
precipitated this study „ 
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Subje cts Required by State He fi liations 

The number and type of specific high school subjects 
which are mandated at the state level varies greatly 
throughout the country ■ Curricular requirements may be 
, established by acts of state legislatures or "by state boards 



of education o The Maryland State Department of Education 
outlined the curricular requirements which were in effect 
during the period covered by this study in its School Admin- 
istrative Manual » published in 1952© This manual authorized 
the issuance of four types of diplomas by Maryland high 
schools: the Academic Diploma, General Diploma, Commercial 
Diploma, and Vocational Diploma® A minimum of sixteen units 
of credit was required of all students for graduation from 

high school, and specific subjects were prescribed for each 

4 

of the study programs leading to the various' diplomas „ 

All students ill the population sample selected for 
this study graduated from high school with the Academic 
Diploma® The vast majority of Maryland high school students 
who planned to a,tten& college enrolled in the academic pro- 
gram® The requirements mandated by the State for the Aca- 
demic Diploma are listed below: 

English 4 units 

Social studies 3 units 



^Maryland State Department of Education, Maryland* s 
Educational Program: School Administrative Manual (Maryland 

School Bulletin, Vol 0 XXXII, Wo© 2 0 Baltimore: Maryland 
State Department of Education, June, 1952), pp© 49, 50 » 
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Mathematics 

Science 

Foreign language 

College preparatory electives 



2 units 
2 units 
2 units 



3 units 



Total Prescribed Units 






construed at the local school level to refer to academic 
subjects 0 

The specification of all sixteen credits required of 
college preparatory students for high school graduation 
would appear to place Maryland among the states with the 
most heavily prescribed curriculum for these students during 
the period covered by this study® Almost without exception, 
however, graduates earned more than the minimum sixteen high 
school credits, so there was some leeway for the election of 
non-college preparatory subjects® 



in 1964 by the bulletin. Principles and Standards of Public 



school graduation to eighteen, and specified that one of 






libido, p® 50 
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these units must be in physical education*. The term* 
College Preparatory Diploma , was substituted for the Aca- 
demic Diploma and the specified subject requirements were 

6 

Increased in all academic subject areas except English© 
The requirements for the College Preparatory Diploma out- 
lined in the 1964 bulletin are listed below: 



English 

Social studies 

Science 

Mathematics 

modern foreign language 
or classical foreign 
language 

Physical education 



4 units 
3 units 
2-3 units 
2-3 units 
3 units 



total of 5 
required 



2 units ( pr e f e rab 1 y 3 ) 
1 unit 



College preparatory electives 



Total Prescribed Units 



18 



The bulletin further specified that all eighteen units, with 
the exception of physical education, ’’must be of a type conm 
monly accepted for meeting college entrance requirements © 

The revised graduation requirements issued in the 
1964 Principles and Standards bulletin took effect with the 
class entering the ninth grade in the fall of 1965o Tech- 

p 

nically , this did not affect the students included in this 
study who graduated in 19o3p 1965 p and 1967 0 (The 1967 
graduates entered ninth grade in the fall of 1963)0 However, 



6 

Maryland State Department of Education, Principles 
and S ts^dards, : Public Second ar y Education 3 ^ Msn^yland 

(Maryland School Bulletin, Vole XL, No* 3© Baltimore? 
Maryland State Department of Education , May, 1964), p 0 23© 

7 Ibi.a 
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the 19 64 bulletin was the product of a rather large state- 
wide c omit tee, and individual school systems were urged to 
react to the proposed changes well in advance of the actual 
publication of the bulletin® This state-wide involvement 
, had the effect of encouraging some school administrators 
who "saw the handwriting on the wall*' to make adjustments in 

c> 

local curricular requirements prior to the effective date of 
the revised state-wide graduation requirements 0 

The 1964 Principles and Standards bulletin did have 
an effect upon this study in that the increased restrictions 
which it placed upon the college preparatory curriculum were 
a source of major concern to Harford County arts educators® 
As such, it was perhaps the principal impetus for the organ- 
ization of this study® It must be noted, however, as will 
be indicated in the section which follows, that the addi- 
tional subject requirements outlined in the 1964 bulletin 
merely reflected, for the most part, the established program 
of studies which was recommended at the local school level 
for college preparatory students in the senior high schools 
of Harford. County® The fact that this program was given, 
legal status by the Maryland State Department of Education 
in 1964 diminished the prospect of creating a more flexible 
college preparatory curriculum at the local school level® 



Subjects Required by Local Regulations 

•.'V'.'rr ivr-Trvj: im'.tr V vra*! •* • 

Additional specific subject requirements may be 
imposed by local boards of education or by individual high 
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schools 0 ' Requirements established at the individual school, 

level in Maryland do not carry the legal authority of those 
imposed by local boards of education. However { high schools 
often list a sequence of subjects which are • recommended fore 
college preparation# If these recommendations are implemen- 
ted by strong tradition and guidance procedures t they tend 
to carry a great deal of authority in the minds of students 0 

The Board of Education of Harford County imposed no 
requirements for the Academic Diploma in addition to those 
mandated by the Maryland State Department of Education dur- 
ing the period covered by this study® However 9 the individ- 
ual high schools recommended through guidance procedures a 
sequence of subjects which should be talcen at each grade 
level by students enrolled in the various diploma programs 
offered® This usually took the form of a written bulletin 
issued to students in the spring of each year prior to reg- 
istration for the subjects they planned to take the follow- 
ing fall. 

Table 1 outlines the program of studies recommended 
in April of 1963 for Academic Diploma students of Bel Air 
Senior High School, one of the schools from which the popu- 
lation for this study was drawn 0 This program was typical 
of those recommended by the three schools cooperating in 
this during the period 1959-1967 • Home minor variations 
occurred from school to school and from year to year, but 
the general recommendation, outlined in Table 1, that 
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TABLE 1 



HBCOI4H53HDJ3D FBOC. RAM OF STUDIES FOR ACADEMIC 
DIPLOMA STUDENTS OF BEL AIR SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, 1963 



Grad© 9 



Grade 10 



1. 


English. 9 


1. 


English II 


2.o 


Social Studies 9 


2c 


World H i s tory 


3o 


G. or.- a-’»al Sc ience 


3c 


Biology or Chemistry 




cr Biology 


4 o 


Algebra 11 or 


4c 


Algebra I or 




Geometry 




Algebra 11 


5o 


For e i gn Lsingu age 


5o 


Fore i gn Language 


6 0 


One Elective 


6 o 


One or two electives - 






Grade 11 


Gra 


de 12 


lo 


English III 


lo 


English IV 


2o 


American History 


2 o 


Pr I eras of Deraocrao 


3* 


Chemistry or Physics 


3 © 


Physics or 


4« 


Geometry or Trigonometry 




Bio- Cham i s try 




and Algebra III 


4 e 


Tri genome L y and 


5® 


Foreign Language 




Solid Geometry or 


6 0 


One Elective 


5 & 6 0 


Advanc cd Mathemat i 
Two Electives (one o 



which will often be 
a foreign language) 



Sources Bel Mr Senior High School, giUdanee Bulletin , 



March 






*Two electives were possible if each was offered on 
alternating class days e This procedure applied only 
at the ninth grade level c 
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college preparatory students earn four units each in English f 
social studies f science, and mathematics, and at least three 
units in foreign language was rather constant throughout the 
period e This program specifies one additional unit each in 
social studies and foreign language, and two additional 
units each in science and mathematics beyond those required 
for Academic Diploma graduates by the state regulations con- 
tained in the 1952 School A dm ini s trat lye Manual » 

As was stated previously, these additional units rep- 
resent a recommendation rather than a legal requirement 
imposed at the local high school level c This quotation from 
the introductory paragraph of the bulletin from which the 
information in Table 1 was taken indicates the strength of 
the recommendations ’’The following is a suggested pattern 
of subject elections for students enrolled in the Academic 
Course e It is possible to make some substitutions, but the 
subjects suggested constitute a recommended four-year pro- 
gram'^ ^ 

The number of subjects listed at each grade level in 
Table 1 is based upon the six-period day which was in oper- 
ation in the three cooperating schools during the entire 
period covered by this study 0 With the possible exception 
of electives offered at the ninth grade level, classes in 






8)3 el Air Senior High School, “Guidance Bulletin 11 
Air, Maryland : Bel Air Senior High School, March 1963 
( H i me og raphe d ) , p • 1 • 
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all subjects met daily* Thus, a student who followed this . 
recommended program of studies precisely had only one period 
available for electives during the first three years of high 

school * Two periods were available in twelfth grade, but it 

♦ 

< was suggested that one of these periods might be devoted to 
an additional year of foreign language study. 

As will be detailed in Chapter VI, despite the fact 
that all students included in the sample population for this 
study earned the Academic Diploma, all did not follow pre- 
cisely the program outlined in Table 1, Departures from the 
recommended program were rather limited, however. Almost 
without exception, all students earned four credits in Eng- 
lish, four in social studies, and a total of at least nine 
credits in the areas of science, mathematics , and foreign 
langiiage, In addition, most students enrolled in physical 
education for at least one year. Thus, seventeen units of 
academic subjects, plus physical education constituted the 
accepted minimal pi“ograin for college preparation. This 
program corresponds closely to the revised minimal state 
requirements for the Academic Diploma, as set forth in the 
1964 Prlnoij^al^ and S tan dards bulletin. 



Additio nal Subj ects R equired for College Admiss ion 

Certain high school subjects are traditionally 
accepted as basic requirements for college admission, and 
individual colleges may impose additional requirements. 
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I ns o y &jx* those requirements include subjects which are not 

listed as state or local requirements, they represent 
another group of subjects which must be fitted into the col- 
lege preparatory student * s schedule 0 

Add itio nal Su bjec ts R eco m me nde d for C olle ge Prep aration 

In the present atmosphere of heavy competition for 
college admission, little difference is represented by 
priority levels three and four* Students tend to enroll in 
academic subjects beyond those listed as basic college 
entrance requirements to provide themselves a "margin of 
safety" c For example, a particular college catalog may list 
two years of high school foreign language study as a basic 
admission requirement « The catalog may further state that 
three units of foreign language study are "preferred" or 
"recommended" o If the college is recognised as one which 
seeks a rather selective student body, this recommendation 
assumes the authority of a requirement, so far as the aspir- 
ing student is concerned, He may also be advised by parents 
or school guidance officials to "play it safe", and enroll 
in four years of foreign language c This decision can be 
made quite independent of the degree of interest which the 
student may have in the study of foreign language itself 0 
The college preparatory student may be advised to 
enroll in additional academic subjects for reasons other 
than that of bolstering his application for college ad.rais~ 
si one He may be told that additional course work vzj.ll 
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improve his chances for making a high score on one r 
batteries of standardized college admission tests or for 
improving his future achievement in college studies „ 

Non-academic subjects, particularly typing, can also 

ft 

be recommended as being necessary for college success. 
Students planning to study engineering in co3.1ege may be 
advised to enroll in high school drafting courses. These 
additional subjects, though non-academic, can be considered 
college preparatory and are likely to receive higher prior- 
ity in the student program of studies than the arts or other 
elective subjects which are considered essentially non- 



college preparatory in nature 0 

College preparatory students receive information and 
advice regarding subjects in which they should enroll from 
a variety of sources. These include college catalogs, com- 
mercially published college guides, school guidance counsel- 
ors, teachers, parents, older brothers and sisters, and 
fellow students© i.The validity of the advice and information 



received from those sources can vary greatly. Actual valid- 
ity matters little in the decision-making process, if the 
student accept,- the information and advice as being valid© 



Non-College Preparatory Elective Subjects 

The lowest priority is the level at which, most stu- 



dents elect high school arts 
example, there is no state re 



subjects © 
quirement 



In K ary land, for 
for the inclusion of 
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art subjects in a student 8 s program of studies at the senior 
high school level 0 Few local systems require enrollment in 
art or music beyond grade nine 0 Furthermore „ in recent 
years the ninth gx'ade requirement „ particularly for college 
preparatory students » has tended to disappear 0 The rela- 
tively small group of students who plan to concentrate upon 
the study of one or more of the arts during college will , 
of course F assign high priority levels to high school arts 
subjects o 

It must be recognized that many of the subjects which 
are given high priority in the system outlined in this dis- 
cussion are subjects which many students p on the basis of 
their individual interests p would select anyway „ Under a 
system which would allow them complete freedom of choice „ 
many students would probably enroll in subjects which are 
currently required e It is not the purpose of this report to 
debate either the desirability or the feasibility of a sys- 
tem which permits college preparatory students complete 
freedom of choice in the selection of their program of stud- 
ies o The realities of the situation are such that a hier- 
archy of high school subjects does exist and that a rather 
rigid system of priorities does govern the extent to which 
college preparatory students can elect subjects , such as the 
arts , solely on the basis of their individual interests and 
abilities e 
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Vic APPROACHES TO A LESS RESTRICTED CURRICULUM 



There are two basic approaches to the problem of pro- 
viding a less restricted curriculum for the. college prepara- 
tory student, One approach is to expand the master schedule 
so that students can enroll in more subjects during the 
senior high school years „ A second approach is to reduce 
the number of specific subjects which are either required or 
highly recommended for inclusion in the college preparatory 
course of studies. The remainder of this introductory chap- 
ter will be devoted to a discussion of these two approaches 
and the relationship of this study to them. 

The high school master schedule can be expanded by 
adding more periods to the school day, by making the sched- 
ule more flexible, or by a combination of both methods , A 
high school schedule which is constructed around a six- 
period day, with all classes meeting daily for the entire 
school year, provides opportunity for students to enroll in 
twenty-four different subjects in grades nine through 
twelve o A seven-period day would increase the possibili- 
ties to twenty-eight subjects during the four y oars , and rn 
eight period day to thirty- two subjects 0 

Additional opportunities for subject choice can be 
incorporated into a six, seven, or eight-period day by giv- 
ing some degree of flexibility to the master schedule. This 
can be achieved by having some classes meet fewer than five 
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times per week, by varying the length of class periods, and' 
by offering subjects on a single semester basis 0 Much 
experimentation has taken place in recent years with high 
school schedules which divide the school day into modules of 
< fifteen to twenty-five minutes each and assign varying num- 
bers of modules to a wide variety of learning activities 6 
Schools which use a modular approach to scheduling usually 
make provision for wide variations in class size and oppor- 
tunities for individual study and research,, While the more 
experimental approaches to the expansion of the high school 
schedule would seem to offer the best ooportunities for a 
broader and more effective participation in the high school 



arts program, any expansion beyond a rigidly constructed 
schedule based upon a six--" period day would prove helpful o 

James Conant, in his influential report, The American 



High School Today, recognized the limitations of the six- 
period day for the rigorous scholastic program he recom- 



mended for 



the academically talented student 0 



His recom- 



mendation for the organization of the school day is as 



follows s 



The school day should be so organized that there 
are at least six periods in addition to the required 
physical education and driver education which in many 
states occupy at least a period each day c A seven- 
or eight-period day may be organized with periods as 
short as forty-five minutes c Under such an organiza- 
tion, laboratory periods as well as industrial arts 
courses should involve double periods. 



The flexibility provided by such an arrangement 
is to be contrasted with the rigidity of that of the 
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six-period day 0 W ith a six-period day , one period 
of which is tal<; en up by physical education, the aca- 
demically talented student cannot elect the wide 
academic program recommended above and at the same 
time elect art , music, and practical courses® The 
importance of this recommendation can hardly be over- 
emphasised in connection with the education of aca- 
demically talented students B 9 

Each of the high schools included in this study 
employed a six-period day during the period 1959 c "196?° 

With the exception of limited flexibility at the ninth 
grade level and the offering of a few academic electives on 
a single semester basis, all classes met five times per 
week for the full school year* This adherence to a rigidly 
traditional high school schedule is not entirely due to 
inflexibility on the part of school administrators* The 
relatively minor change of adding one period to the school 
day creates the need for additional facilities and teaching 
staff* These needs would be correspondingly increased with 
the adoption of some of . the more experimental approaches to 
scheduling and staff utilization* The Harford County 
Schools have problems in common with similar rapidly grow- 
ing suburban school districts throughout the country® 
Facilities are becoming overcrowded, and an increasing por- 
tion of the taxpaying public is chafing under the financial 
burden required for the adequate support of public educa- 
tion 0 Innovations of any sort which create a need for 



9 James Bo Conant, 'The American High School To day 
(New York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 0 , 1959 ) * P° &5’ 
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additional teaching space and staff are not easily insti- 
tuted under these conditions® 

A second approach to developing a less restrictive 
curriculum for the college preparatory stv'^t lies in the 
direction of decreasing some of the various requirements 
which reduce his possibilities for the free election of .sub- 
jects,.. As was stressed earlier, these requirements need, not 
be legally imposed to have a restrictive effect. If a. stu- 
dent, for example, feels that adequate preparation for col- 
lege demands at least four units each of English, social 
studies, science, mathematics, and foreign language, this 
represents a required program of studies for him. 

Most arts educators are likely to feel that they are 
able to exert little, if any, influence in obtaining a 
reduction of the specific subject requirements imposed at 
either the state or local levels c The possibilities for 
reversing the current emphasis upon heavy enrollment in aca- 
demic subjects as the best preparation for college are 
likely to seem even more remote c Nor is the high school 
arts teacher likely to be optimistic concerning his chances 
for influencing much change in traditional approaches to 
scheduling the school day, The pessimism in each instance 
is probably well founded, so long as arts educators must 
rely solely upon their personal assessment of the existing 
situation and their own “cries of anguish" in their efforts 
to secure a more favorable climate for the arts in the col- 
lege preparatory curriculum o 
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On the other hand 9 a /mater potential for .influenc- 
ing change may exist if arts educators and others who are 
interested in providing a more balanced curriculum for the 
college preparatory student have information at hand which 
, is based upon research findings „ An analysis of statistics 
regarding student enrollment in arts subjects is necessary 
to validate any concern expressed by arts educators over the 
limitation of opportunities for college preparatory students 
to participate in curricular experiences in the arts* 

Efforts to secure a reduction in the number of required 
units in academic subjects is likely to be ineffective in 
the absence of data which show that the requirements are in 
excess of those necessary for admission to most colleges 
and, fur the- that there is no necessary relationship 
between earning a high number of units in high school aca- 
demic subjects and subsequent college achievement in these 
subjects o If research findings should indicate that there 
is a significant relationship between the number of units 
earned in high school academic subjects and academic 
achievement in college, it would seem that, despite the mon- 
etary costs, the best possibility for providing a less 
restricted curriculum for the college preparatory student 
lies in the utilization of a more flexible approach to 
scheduling the senior high school day. This would callow 
the college preparatory student to enroll in a rigorous pro- 
gram of academic studies and still have time 
substantial number of non-academic electives 0 



to enroll in a 
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This study was designed to provide the types of 
research information described above as it pertains to a 
selected sample of college preparatory students who gradua- 
ted from three high schools in Harford County „ Maryland 0 

* 

VII o SUMMARY 



This introductory chapter has provided a brief 
description of the nature e and purpose of the study and the 
population sample utilised 0 It described the concerns of 
local arts educators which created the need for the research 



These concerns were associated with a basic fear that the 
increasing emphasis upon academic subjects was limiting the 
extent to which college preparatory students were free to 
participate in curricular experiences in the arts 0 

The curricular offerings in the arts provided by the 
schools which participated in the study were described and 
the types of additional offerings which local arts educators 
felt were necessary bo give needed depth and breadth to the 
program were discussed® The statement was made that these 
educators were pessimistic regarding their chances for 
securing much participation by college preparatory students 
in an expanded arts curriculum until solutions were found 
to some of the problems which precipitated this study® 

The status of arts subjects in most American high 
schools was described as that of being non~a^aderaic f non- 
required t and non-college preparatory® This gives the arts 
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a low priority in the program of studies for most college 
preparatory students who must first schedule subjects 
required by state and local educational regulations and any 
additional subjects which they feel are required for college 

I 

.admission and preparation before they are free to elect 
curricular offerings in the arts » Any change , therefore, 
which would result in a less restricted curriculum for the 
college preparatory student could provide more opportunity 
for him to elect arts subjects «, 

It was suggested that the desired flexibility in the 
college preparatory curriculum could, come through either a 
decrease in the number of required academic subjects or 
through approaches to scheduling the school day which would 
permit students to carry the required academic subjects and 
still have time to enroll in the arts 0 Arts educators must 
have specific research information similar to that which 
this -study was designed to provide , if they are to be 
inf3.uent.ial in producing the changes which are needed to 
provide a less restricted program of studies for the col- 
lege p. paratory student® . 



VIII. OVERVIEW 

Chapter II will define the problem in a more precise 
manner, indicate both the possible s5. gni finance of the 
study and its limitations, and provide a definition of terms 
used® Chapter III will serve as a review of ' ossional 
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literature and research findings which arc related to this 
problem© The study population and the characteristics of 
the schools, school system and geographical area from which 
it was drawn will be described in Chapter XV© Chapter V 
will describe the procedures used in the collection and 
analysis of data © The findings of the study and the co n- 

c 

elusions drawn will be presented in Chapter VI© The con- 
cluding chapter will summarise the study and present recom- 
mendations for possible solutions to the problems raised© 
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CHAPTER 



THE PROBLEM 



Many educators have expressed concern in recent years 
that the trend toward increasing emphasis upon academic sub- 
jects creates a situation which limits participation by the 
college-bound student in the high school arts curriculum 0 
There has been little research to document the validity of 
this concern,, and none has been located which focuses its 
attention upon the comparative academic achievement of col- 
lege preparatory students with varying degrees of enrollment 
in the high school arts subjects • 

I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



This study was designed to provide information 
related to the general problem of limited participation by 
college preparatory students in high school curricular 
offerings in the arts as it pertains to a selected sample 
of students from three high schools in Harford County , 
Maryland c The problem was studied in relation to the pri- 
mary goals of the college-bound students preparation for 
admission to college, and success in college studies 0 

The problem can be stated in terms of two general 
questions * 

Id What was the status of enrollment in high school arts 
subjects during a period of heavy' .emphasis upon aca- 
demic subjects, 1959-1967? 
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2o Is there evidence to indicate that st u dents who elect 
larger numbers of high school arts subjects suffer 
penalties in terms of their preparation for college? 

A series of additional research questions was formu- 
lated to serve as & basis for the collection and analysis of 
, data. 

A 

XI. RESEARCH QUESTIONS , 

c 

The questions listed below were formulated to facil- 
itate t ■' 3 development of the research design c All questions 
refer to the population sample drawn for this study o 

lo To what extent did college prepay at or y students enroll 
in high school arts subjects during the period under 
s tudy ? 

2. Is there evidence of a trend of diminishing enrollment 
in arts subjects during the period under study? 

3c Do students with high enrollment in high schools arts 
subjects differ from other students in the variables 
listed below? 



a e 
bo 
c 0 

do 

e o 

f c 

£> e 
ho 
io 
jo 

4 0 Wh 



5 o 



Bex 

IcQo 

Quintile rank in high school graduating class- 
Grade point average in high school academic subjects 
Number of credits earned in high school academic 
subjects 

Total number of high school credits earned 
Per cent entering college 
Per cent withdrawing from college 
Selection of college fields of study 
Enr oilmen t in college arts subjects 



■Jhen IoQ # and sex variables are controlled, is there a 
significant relationship between level of enrollment in 
high school arts subjects and grade point average in 
high school academic subjects? 

When Io Qo and sex variables are controlled, is there a 
significant relationship between level of enrollment in 
high school arts subjects and grade point average in 
c o 1 1 e g e a c ad e rn i o s ub j e c t s ? 
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6c 



Uhen I 0 Q 0 and sen variables &:e 
s ign.i f leant relationship be two 
h j . g h s o 1 l o o 1 a o a cl e m X c s vtb j e c t s 
in college academic subjects? 



C; controlled, is there a 
en level of enrollment in 
and grade point average 



* 

Is there evidence to indicate that high school students 
could enroll in more arts subjects and still earn the 
number of specific subject units required by most col- 
leges' with selective admission policies? 



I He SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 



This research will provide information which has 
hitherto been irnava X 1 abl e to the sc els from vrhich the 
population sample was drawn* The information should prove 
helpful to arts educators and officials in these schools in 



their efforts to ascertain the status of arts subjects in 
the program of studies for the college preparatory student 0 
The study goes beyond a documentation of the extent to which 
college preparatory students enroll in arts subjects during 
a period of .heavy emphasis upon academic subjects* It 
attempts to consider the problem of encouraging greater par- 
ticipation in the arts curriculum as part of the larger 



problem of providing opportunities for college preparatory 
students to receive .a balanced education during the senior 



high school years* This 
c ontext of the nece s s X ty 
program of studies which 
college * Because of the 
approach t the results of 
establishing a basis for 



in uurn, is considered within the 
for providing these students with a 
will adeCj. lately prepare them for 
comprehensive nature of the 
the study could prove helpful in 
making the types of curricular and 
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ad; li ni s tra t i ve decisions which nay bo necessary to encourage 
greater 'participation by college preparatory students in the 
arts curriculum of the cooperating schools 0 

Although the Harford County , Maryland* high schools 
, are most likely to benefit from this research, it has possi- 
ble significance beyond the confines of the locality from 
which the population sample was drawn® The problem of main- 
tainlng a balanced high school curriculum has been a long- 
standing concern of educators ? yet little research has been 
available which could be used as a basis for attacking the 
problem® Arts educators , in particular, have been highly 
vocal in recent years regarding the detrimental effects of 
curricular imbalance upon college preparatory students® par- 
ticipation in the high school arts program* At the same 
time, arts educators themselves have contributed lie tie in 
the way of research findings which either lend credulity to 
their concern or provide support for the curricular and 
administrative changes which may be necessary ^ provide 
greater opportunity for college preparatory students to 
enroll in high school, arts subjects c It is hoped that this 
study c n make a contribution to a body of research which 
is much needed at this time, and that the findings can be 
sufficiently disseminated to encourage other arts educators 
to conduct similar research® The methodology developed for 
this study could prove helpful in this connection® 
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Another factor lends added significance to any 
research which focuses attention upon education in the arts 
for college preparatory students* This college-bound, group 
will provide a major portion of the leadership for our soci- 
r "' Prom its ranks vrill come not only our future artistic 
lenders, but the business, educational , professional, and 
political leaders who * by their support or lack of support , 
will largely determine the status and role of the arts in 
.American life* 

It is interesting to note that, while many of the 
developments of the past decade have been viewed by arts 
educators as detrimental to the position of the arts in the 
secondary school, this same period is marked by an accel- 
erated interest in the arts. by society as a whole* This 
increased interest began shortly after World War II and has 
been popularly labeled the ’’cultural explosion*' * There has 
been an unprecedented growth in the rise of art galleries, 
community theaters, civic operas , and symphony orchestras 
throughout the country * Sales of recorded music, musical 
instruments, and art supplies have reached record highs 
with each passing year* Alvin Toffler , in his widely read 
book, The Culture Consu mers , estimated that Americans spent 
or donated at least three billion dollars for culture in 
196c. a figure that excludes public funds or business 
gifts* This was seventy .por cent more than a comparable 





times 
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estimate for 1950 and w as nearly four times greater than t’n 
rate of population growth during the decade® The Stanford 
Research Institute estimated that this trend will produce a 

total annual expenditure in the "arts market" of seven 

% 

billion dollars by 1970 0 2 

Toff ler summarises this rather phenomenal develop- 
me n t as f o 1 1 ows i 

The American attitude toward the arts has completed 
a 180 --degree turn since the end of World War II* From 
one of apathy, indifference, and even hostility, it has 
become one of eager, if sometimes ignorant, enthusi- 
asm® The distance traveled, and the speed of movement, 
have been startling, even in an age of rapidly shift- 
ing values 1 * 

Toffler does not view this expanded interest in the 
arts as a passing phenomenon® Rather, he sees it as a sus- 
tained trend which will move the arts into a central posi- 
tion in tomorrow *s society® 



The cultural explosion of the past few years is the 
beginning, not the end, of something profound, color- 
ful, and exciting® Nothing short of war or economic 
collapse can halt this progression® For in that super- 
industrial civilization of tomorrow, with its vast, 
silent, cybernetic intricacies and its liberating 
quantities of time for the individual, art will not be 
a fringe benefit for the few, but an indisposable part 
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of life for the many* It wilj. move from the edge to 
the nucleus of national l:lfe 0 1 

In 1965 Congress enacted legislation which authorised 
the formation of the National Foundation of the .Arts and 
Humanities* The appropriations supporting this act hare 
been meager in comparison with the vast sums expended during 
the past decade to support the National Science Foundation 
and the National Defense Education Ac-t, and only a very 
small portion of the available funds have been earmarked to 
support arts programs in the public schools e Despite these 
short-comings, the legislation did signify a commitment by 
the Federal Government to provide some support for the arts 
and can be taken as further evidence of an increasing 
national emphasis upon the arts during the period covered 
by this s tudy * 

In summary e this research, while designed to fill a 
local need, could provide some stimulation for similar- 
research in other localities and utilizes a methodology 
which could be easily adapted for such studies,. The fact 
that it focuses its attention upon the problems involved in 
providing curricular experiences in the arts for college 
preparatory students is especially significant, since from 
this group will come much of the leadership which will 
determine both the quantity and quality of arts activity in 
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findings should he of /interest, and may have indirect 
implications for other student populations of a similar 
nature • It is anticipated that the methodology developed 
for the study could he applied,, with minor revisions „ to 
similar studies involving a wide variety of high school and 
college population groups 0 

No attempt is made in this study to evaluate the 
quality of either the curricular offerings or teaching in 
the arts or in other subjects 0 Nor does the study attempt 
to determine the specific factors which influenced student 
decisions to elect or fail to elect high school arts sub- 
jects e 

Data for the study were collected largely from high 
school records and college transcripts 0 Since reliable data 

f 

describing the socio-economic background of students were 
not available from these sources , this factor was not 
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utilised as a categorical variable in the study*. It Ib 

realised, however, that socio-economic status could be a 

** 

factor in interpreting the findings if a disproportionate 
number of students with a high level of enrollment in arts 

i 

■subjects tended to represent a specific socio-economic 

1 . level o That llklihocd of this is somewhat minimised by the 

§ 

fact that the population sample consisted entirely of stu- 
dents who were graduates of a well-defined college prepara- 
tory ouri’iculum* The socio-economic differences, within this 
group are not likely to b© as pronounced as those within a, 
sample drawn from a total high school population* The 
socio-economic differences ©.Iso might have been more pro- 
nounced if the study involved only students who enrolled in 
on© aspect of the arts curriculum* Instrumental music, for 
example, often requires a financial investment on the part 
of parents which is not necessarily required in other 
phases of either the arts or the general curriculum* 

V c DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The definitions given below will apply* to terms 
used in this study * 

Senior high school * When applied to the schools cooperat- 
ing in this study, the senior high school is defined as a 
school organized to Incrude grades nine through twelve* 

When used in a general sense , the term applied to three- 
year high schools ( grades ten through twelve) as well as 
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four-year high schools. (Enrollment In high school arts 
subjects was analyzed separately for grade nine and for 
grades ten through two Ire so that future comparisons could 
ba made for senior high schools organised on either a three- 
year or a four-year basis* ) 



Academic subject* Subjects which fall into the following 
fir© broad areas of the curriculum are defined as academic 
subjects i English, social studies, science, mathematics, 
and foreign language « 



High school arts subject* This term applies to subjects in 



the areas of 
in the three 



music, art, and dramatics which were offered 
study schools as part of the regularly sched- 



uled school day* This definition does not apply to arts 
activity groups which meet during an activity period or 
before or after regular school hours* 



Academic Diploma* The Academic Diploma was one of four 
high school diplomas authorized by the Maryland State Board 
of Education during the period covered by this study* (The 
other three authorized diplomas were the General Diploma, 
Commercial Diploma, and Vocational Diploma* ) 

Academic course* This term applies to a program of college 
preparatory studies designed to meet the requirements for 
the Academic Diploma* 
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Col'U)^o preparatory st^udontj. Any student who earned the 
Academic Diploma is classified as a college preparatory 
student for the purposes of this study • (Mot all students 
who earned this diploma attended college* and some students 

attended college who earned one of the other three author- 

i 

ised diplomas® The sample population for this study, how- 
ever, consisted entirely of Academic Diploma graduates * ) 



Unit of Gr®d|t a The unit of credit is defined in the Mary- 
land State Dspartment of Education 1952 School Mmjni stra- 



ti on Manual as follows s 

The amount of credit earned by a regularly enrolled 
high school pupil for successfully completing a course 
covering a school year of not loss than 36 weeks and 
offered the equivalent of five times a week in periods 
of not less than 4*5 minutes in length for all courses 
which assume out-of-class preparation, and for the 
equivalent of six times per week in periods of not 
less than 4*5 minutes in length for all -courses which 
arc exclusively laboratory and which do not assume out- 
of-class preparation® 5 

The 1952 Sc hoo l Admi n_l s t rat 1 on Manual established 



s tandards 



for Maryland high schools during the period 



covered by this study® The Maryland definition of the high 



school unit of credit corresponds roughly to the Carnegie 
Unit which has long been the measure by which colleges 
evaluate high school credits in determining admission 
standards® However* the standard for credit in academic 



^Maryland State Department of Education* Maryland's 
Mucational Program % School A dministrative Manual 1 Maryland 
School. Bulletin, Vol® XXXX1* No® 2, Balt imoreTTEry land 
State Department of Education, June, 1952), p® 37® 
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subjects outlined above require?? at least one hundred and 

thirty-five class hours par year, whereas the minimum 

Carnegie Unit standard requires one hundred and twenty 
6 

hours e w 



Enr o l lm e nt unit » The enrollment unit is- a device used in 
this study to measure the portion of a high school student 8 s 
program of studies which was . devoted to various specific , 
subjects or subject areas * One enrollment unit was awarded 
for enrollment in any subject, regardless of the amount of 
credit the subject earned toward graduation, which met for 
the equivalent of five regularly scheduled class periods 



per week for the full school year of thirty-six weeks e 



Semester hour * The semester hour is used as the measure 
for both enrollment and academic credit in colloge subjects , 
Quarter hours are equated with semester hours on the 
accepted basis of one quarter hour being equal to two- 
thirds of a semester hour® 



Gr ade poi nt s , The grade point system is used as a means 
of expressing in numerical terms letter grades earned in 
both high school and college subjects 0 Grade points were 
awarded per high school unit of credit or college semester 



^Ellsworth Tomkins and Walter Gaumnitz, "The Carnegie 
Units Its Origin, Status and Trends *• ,• The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals , Vol,48, 
NcTTs* 87 January," T 9 6?7 p* *2, 
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hour on the following basis j A ® 4 points, B 3 points, 



G -- 2 points, D - 1 point, and P « 0 points. 

Grade point ■average (GPA), Grade point average is a mcas- 
ure of academic achievement determined by dividing the total 
number of grade points earned in a subject or group of ‘sub- 

m 

jeots by the total number of units of credit attempted 
(high school) or by the total number of semester hours 
attempted (college ) , 



High enroll ment levels . The outline below indicates the 
basis for classifying students as having high levels of 
enrollment in various high school subject areas . The 
rationale for the classification system is discussed in 
Chapter V» •' Units earned are enrollment units for non-* aca- 
demic subjects and credit units for academic subjects. 



■ Subject Are a 
Non-academic 



Total Units 
Earned 



Grade 

Levels 



1. 


Arts 


3 


or 


more 7 


10-12 


2 c 


Physical education 


3 


or 


more 


10-12 


3. 


Industrial arts 


3 


or 


more 


10-12 


4. 


Home economics 


3 


or 


more 


10-12 


Academic 










1. 


English 


5 


or 


more 


9-12 


2 *, 


Social Studies 


5 


or 


more 


9-12 




. Soionoe 


4 


or 


more 


9-12 


4. 


Mathematics 


4 


or 


more 


9-12 


5 0 


Foreign language 


4 


or 


more 


9-12 




^Arts units may be earned 


in 


a s 


' ingle ai 


?ts subject 


any 


combination of arts subjec 


St-So 









CHAPTER III 



REVIEW OP RELATED LITERATURE AND RESEARCH 

A comprehensive review of professional literature 
revealed no studies which duplicated this research and very 
few which were closely related to It* Numerous articles 
have appeared in professional journals during the past ten 
to twelve years expressing the concern of "both general edu- 
cators and arts educators over the diminishing position of 
the arts in the high school curriculum during a period of 
heavy emphasis upon academic subjects. 

Representative statements from the literature of the 

period will be presented in this review as a means of erapha- 

* / * 

sizing the fact that the concern which prompted this 
research in Harford County, Maryland, is national in scope. 
In general, much more effort appears to have been 
exerted by arts educators In decrying the presumed detri- 
mental effects of increased academic pressures upon enroll- 
ments in high school arts subjects than has been exerted in 
oondtiotlng research which documents the validity of the con- 
cern and provides information which could be used in encour- 
aging the development of a more balanced program of studies 
at the high school level. 

Several studies were located which reported enroll- 
ment trends in high school arts subjects during the general 
period covered by this research. There are reviewed in this 
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Chapter e as are studies which surveyed high school gradua- 
tion requirements imposed at the state level and specific 

i 

subject requirements for entrance to colleges and univer- 
sities* 

* 

Finally, several studies are reviewed which are con- 
cerned with the general problem of the relationship between 
specific patterns of high school preparation and subsequent 
academic achievement in college* This rather wide spectrum 
of research studies was reviewed in keeping with the gen- 
eral thesis of this study that the problem of limited 
enrollment by college preparatory students in high school 
arts subjects must be considered within the context of the 
broader problem associated with the factors which limit the 
extent to which these students are free to elect non-aca- 
demic subjects as a significant portion of their high 
school programs of studies* 



I. STATUS OF THE ARTS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 



The American Association of School Administrators 
includes within its membership a large proportion of the 
leaders who exert considerable influence in shaping and 
implementing curricular policy at the state, school dis- 
trict, and local school levels throughout- the countr3 r s Con- 
sequently, arts educators who were concerned over the sta- 
tus of their subject area's in the wake of this reappraisal 
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of American public education which followed the orbiting of 
Russia’s first space satellite in 1957* were encouraged 
when the MBA chose “Education and the Creative Arts 11 as 

the theme of its national convention held in February of 

* 

•1959» Outstanding speakers and performers in ai3 areas of 
the arts participated in the convention which passed the 
following resolutions 

* 

The American Association of School Administrators 
commends the president, the Executive Committee, and 
the staff for selecting the creative arts as the general 
theme for the 1959 convention. We believe in a well- 
balanced school curriculum in which music, drama, paint- 
ing, poetry, sculpture, architecture, and the like are 
Included side by side with other important subjects 
such as mathematics, history, and science. It is 
Important that pupils, as a part of general education, 
learn to appreciate, to understand, to create, and to 
criticize with discrimination those products of the 
mind, the voice, the hand, and the body which give dig- 
nity to the person and exalt the spirit of .man, ^ 

A joint statement, issued in 1965 by the American 
Association of School Administrators and the Music Educators 
National Conference, Indicated the gap which often exists 
between official resolutions and practical actions % 

The balanced curriculum endorsed in AASA statements 
of 1927 and 1959 has yet to be generally adopted. Cer- 
tain subjects are in a more favored position than others 
because of categorical aid from governmental sources and 
because of attitudes of legislators, lay leaders, and 
some state and local school authorities. These influ- 
ences and attitudes are often reflected in school pro- 
grams, and schedules to the detriment of the arts. 



^■American Association of School Administrators, Your 
AASA in 1958-59 , (Official Report, American Association of 
School Administrators for the Year 1958, Washington i The 
Association, 1959), pp, 248-49. 
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There is a perceptible tendency on the part of law- 
makers and educational policy makers to yield to pres- 
sure groups by adding specific subject requirements in 
the secondary school# The effect of this is to make 
the curriculum loss personal, directing all students 
toward the same academic mold# m a tren d should . be 
resisted# 2 - — — 

Max Rafferty, State Superintendent of Instruction in 
California, in an address before California music educators 
in 1963 » painted a rather alarming piotui'e^of the status of 
music in the schools of that state? 

Today it (music) is probably being taught better and 
more effectively than ever before in history, -yet, para- 
doxically, never, before has it been in such imminent 
peril of being passed over or even dropped completely 
from the course of study in hundreds of California 
schools. The reason is, of course, the new and growing 
emphasis upon the 11 cold war 11 subjects of science, math- 
* omatics, and foreign languages # * 

Another West Coast educator 9 Angelo Giaudrone, Super- 
intendent of Public Schools in Tacoma, Washington, in a 1962 
address before Washington music educators , emphasized col- 
lege entrance pressures, rather than the ’'cold war sub- 
jects* 1 , as a factor which worked in the detriment of the 
arts in secondary schools s 

• • « parents and students are suffering from a 11 fear” 
virus which is so contagious its effect Is devastating 



O 

Music Educators National Conference, "Music in the 
School Curriculum, " (a joint statement of the American 
Association of School Administrators and the Music Educator 
National Conference), Music E ducat ors Jo urnal , Vole 52, 

No# 2, ( November-Dece mSerT" 1W5TTJT3?. 

■b&x Rafferty, "Trends in California Education," (an 
address before the Fall Conference of the California Music 
Educators Association, Central Section, Fresno, Calif#, 
October 26, 1963 )• * 
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- a fear of not getting into college unless they take , 
all the sc i on6e, all the math, and three years of for- 
eign languages, etc. For the most part these fears must 
he groundless if some colleges are now asking for better 
preparation in the humanities and have added humanities 
to their requirements for graduation* 4 

The National Committee on .Art Education published a 
'special edition of its publication, Newsletter in the summer 
of 1962 to express its deep concern over developments at 
that time which were felt to threaten the status of art in 
the public schools* The Introductory statement in this pub- 
lication is as follows 1 

As you are no doubt aware, there has been a recent 
revival of emphasis on the so-called "3 R s s ,! course of 
study in elementary, junior and senior high schools 
throughout the United States* The well known adminis- 
trators responsible for this point of view insist that 
art in the school program is of such insignificant value 
as compared with other subjects that the time heretofore 
allotted should henceforth be radically reduced if not 

totally eliminated* 5 

An article appearing in the May 1964 issue of School 
Arts expressed through its title, "High School Dumping 
Grounds", the sense of frustration experienced at that time 
by many teachers in each of the arts areas* The atvbhor, an 
active high school art teacher, expressed her concern over 

the fact that few of the more academically able students 

*■ 

elected art courses i 



^Angelo Giaudrone, "A Problem in Counterpoint , 11 Music 
Educators ' Jotirnal , Vol* 48, No* 6, (June- July, 1962), pV"41* 

■^National Committee on Art Education, "Are the Arts 
Threatened?", Ne wsletter * ‘ Special Edition, (Summer, I962) , 

p* 1* 
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The demand for and income from art vocations are high 
but the public remains largely in Ignorance of them® 
Consequently, when registration time comes in September, 
the learning-geared students, usually coming from learn- 
ins-geared families, unaware of the artist *s place in 
society and responding to the race with Russia, enroll 
in science and related courses. They seldom "waste 
their time” on Art* 6 

i 

In 1965c Silverman and Lanier, writing in Art Educa- 
tion, the Sixty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, expressed the viewpoint that the 
problem of providing time in the high school curriculum for 
art was one of long standing which was merely being accen- 
tuated by the curricular emphasis of the periods 

* , • Attempts to insert art Into an increasingly 
expanding high school curriculum, even for a minimum 
of twenty weeks , have met with little success. The 
more recent American preoccupation with science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages has, understandably, 
made success less likely , • 

Drama teachers also expressed concern, over the 
effect the Increased emphasis upon academic subjects of the 
I960* s was having upon high school participation in the 
arts in general and in dramatics in particular « The follow- 
ing statement was made In the report of 'a national confer- 
ence of drama educators and professional theatre leaders 
held in 1966* 



^Margaret Venable, "High School Dumping Grounds," 
School Arts, Vol, 63, No* 9 (May, 1964), p , 3^ * 

^Ronald Silverman and Vincent Lanier, "Art for the 
Adolescent," Art Education , (Sixty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part XX, 
Ohicagoi The University of Chicago Press, 1965), P« 120, 
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In nearly all ways, the position of education in the 
arts has "been even more precarious in the secondary 
schools than in colleges and universities* The current 
class scheduling procedures of .American secondary 
schools, joined to heavy pressure on the curriculum 
from the demand for more rigorous instruction in sci- 
ence, mathematics, the foreign languages, the social 
sciences, and English' composition, have led increas- 
ingly to school systems in which students have little 
time for serious study of the^arts, or serious partic- 
ipation in artistic creation,® 

■ Two years earlier, David Sievers, a California drama 
educator, conducted a study of the status of drama in the 
high schools of that state and reported a decreasing demand 
for drama teachers. He attributed this to several factors % 

The lack of demand for drama teachers can be traced 
to a number of infceri’elated factors i the sudden and 
sometimes hysterical response to Sputnik by educators 
and parents who demanded academic rigor, the new and - 
in itself commendable - emphasis upon foreign langu- 
ages, and university admission requirements which have 
not caught up with the new recognition of the role of 
the arts in liberal education , 9 

The nine references cited above are representative 
of the concern which was widely expressed by arts educators 
in professional journals during the 1960*3 over the status 
of high school arts subjects during a period in which 
increased emphasis was placed upon high enrollment and 
achievement in academic ; subjects. 



^Kenneth L* Graham (ed), “Theatre, the Schools, and 
Liberal Arts Colleges Theatre Arts , Special Issue, 
(November, 1966 ), p, 56, 

David Sievers, "Status of Drama in California 
High Schools," Educ ational Theatre Journal , Vol. XVI, 

No* 3 ( 0 ctober,"JT^ 4 ') , p* 206 7“"*"" • 
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II. ENROLLMENT 



TRENDS 



No research was located which specifically invest!*- 
gated trends in enrollment in high school arts subjects by 
college preparatory students during the period covered by 
this study? 1959-1967. Several studies were located which 
compared general student enrollments in high school arts 
subjects during the late 1950 5 s and early 1960*s with those 
of an earlier period. In each instance the researcher 



stated that one purpose of the study was to determine if 
increased emphasis upon academic subjects had had a detri- 
mental effect on student participation in one or more of 
the arts. 

i o 

Amend" compared student participation in art? music , 
and drama in eleven senior high schools in King County, 
Washington in 1959 with that of 195^? Participation was 
defined to include school sponsored extra-class activities 
in the arts areas as well as enrollment in regularly sched- 
uled credit classes. When data for the three arts areas 
were combined, he reported a net decrease during the five- 
year period of 9e?S per cent of all students who partici- 
pated in high school arts in grades ten through twelve • A 
majority of the principals of the schools involved in the 



**-0 John Amend, u The Relative Emphasis on Academic 
Courses Versus the Arts and Student Activities in the High 
Schools of King County, Washington” (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, New York University, 1961) » 
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study* felt that the decrease in arts 



participation repre- 



sented a long 



term trend which was due at least 



in part to 



a corresponding increasing emphasis upon academic subjects. 

The Amend study, though not strictly comparable to 

* 

, this study, is of particular interest because it studied 
participation trends in all three arts areas and the Bet- 
ting of both studies had elements in common* King County is 
adjacent to Seattle, Washington, Like Harford County, Mary- 
land, it had experienced rapid growth in population, its 
schools served largely middle class families, and over half 
of the high school graduates of the area attended college. 
The settings of the studies differed in that King Coimty, 
Washington, was more highly urbanized and the size of its 
high schools was generally smaller than those in Harford 

County, Maryland, 

n 

Rowe compared music participation for the years 

1948 and 1958 in the high schools of an affluent East Coast 

suburban area, Fairfield, Connecticut, Here again, partio- 
* 

Ipafclon in musical activity groups, as well as regularly 
scheduled music classes, was included in the data. The 
proportion of senior high school students who participated 
in vocal music activities declined from 38 per cent in 1948 



^Robert A, Rowe, “A Study of Factors Affecting the 
Music Programs of Junior and Senior High Schools in Fair- 
field County, Connecticut” (unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Connecticut, i960). 
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to 21 per cent in 1958, a 1? per cent loss. In instrumental 
music the loss was 5 per cent, from 11 per cent in 1948 to 6 
per cent in 1958 • 

The percentage of students participating in music 

* 

.activities was not compiled for each of the years 'between 
1948 to 1958 to indicate a trend of net loss or gain during 
the decade* However, thirteen of the seventeen senior high 
schools cooperating in the study indicated that participa- 
tion in 1958 had declined from that of the previous year* 

On the basis of interview results, Rowe concluded that the 
greatest loss in participation was among college -bound stu- 
dents and that increased emphasis upon academic subjects and 
competition for high scholastic rank within their graduating 
classes were significant factors in the decline in school 
music participation within this group. A majority of the 

schools reported that they had increased time allotments 

' 

within the school day for English, science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages during the period between 1948 and 
1958. Time allotments for music had been decreased during 
the period in eleven of the seventeen senior high schools* 
Estes*^ studied the change of status in music edu- 
cation between 1955-56 and I 961-62 in fifteen Midwestern 



^%llliam V, Estes, ‘’Change In Status in Music Edu- 
cation between 1955-56 and I 96 I -62 in Public School Systems 
of Selected Cities between 50*000 and 100 P 000 Population 1 ’ 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Illinois, 
1964)* 

1 

o 
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school systems „ all of which were located in cities of 
between 50*000 and 100*000 population* He found that the 
•average percentage of all senior high students who enrolled 
in music classes within those systems declined from 27 «? per 
, cent in 19 55“ s 56 to 22 « 8 per cent in 1961-62* Declines in 
music enrollment were reported in eleven of the systems, 
with four systems reporting declines of more than 10 per 
cent of all senior high students* On the basis of inter- 
views with school officials , Estes listed increased competi- 
tion for student time, greater academic emphasis and a trend 
toward decreasing the periods in the school day as contri- 
buting factors* 

Warren^ studied patterns of election of high school 
music classes by academically tallented students who gradu- 
ated from Florida high schools in 1959« He found that 
almost half of these students elected one year of high 
school music in grades nine through twelve t blit less than 
17 per cent remained in music for as many as three years. 
Two-thirds of the students who discontinued music indicated 
the principle cause was a need or desire to take additional 
college preparatory classes* 

The single national study conducted during this 
period which dealt with the status of the arts in the high 

-*-3john R* Warren, "Music Elections by Academically 
Talented Students in Florida High Schools” (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, The Florida State University, 1961)* 
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school curriculum presented findings which are in marked 
contrast to the more localized studies reviewed above, In 
1962, the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation 1 ^ surveyed the status of art and music in a strati- 
* f ied nationwide sampling of elementary and secondary schools. 
The study sought information regarding curricular offerings, 

staffing, teacher preparation, curriculum development and 

% 

time allotments, as well as student enrollment data. The 
high school portion of the study utilized a representative 
sample of 948 of the estimated 24,219 schools enrolling 
secondary pupils during the period under study. Usable 
questionnaires were received from 696 or 73,4 per cent of 
the sample. Of these j>4 6 were either senior high or junior- 
senior high schools. 

One phase of the NEA study attempted to gain some 
idea of enrollment trends in music and art by asking prin- 
oipals to indicate whether enrollment in these subjects as 
a per cent of the total student body had increased, 
decreased, or remained static between the 1956-57 and 1961 - 
62 school years. This data for secondary schools with sen- 
ior high school grades is summarized in Table 2, Slightly 
over 50 per cent of the schools offering music and art 
courses for credit reported increases in the percentage of 

^National Education Association, Research Division 
Music and Art in the Public Schools (Research Monograph' 
19§yiH37^ashingtoiir”Tl^ J As soclat ion , 19 63 ) . PP* 30-74, 
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TABLE 2 



NATIONAL TRENDS IN MUSIC AND ART ENROLLMENT IN GRADES 
TEN THROUGH TWELVE AS PER CENT OP TOTAL 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT FROM 
19 *>6-57 to 1961-62 



Enrollment Trends 


Junior' 
High 2 
^Musio 


-Senior 

Schools 

Art 


turn 

Schc 

Muslo^ 


' High 
>ols 
Art 


Per cent enrolled for credit 










Increased 


53.0 


51.6 


53,1 


5 4,0 


Decreased 


4,7 


8.6 


12,0 


11.1 


Static 


26,8 


35.4 


26.7 


30,7 


Not reported 


15*5 


4.4 


8,2 


4.2 


Per cent enrolled in 










extra-curriouiar activities 










Increased 


54,8 


43.0 


51.5 


39.7 


Decreased 


3.6 


2.2 


7,4 


7.3 


Static 


20,8 


37.6 


29.7 


42,5 


Not reported 


20,8 


17.2 


11,4 


10,5 


Total Schools Offering 


168 


93 


367 


28? 



Source s 



National Education Association* Research Division, 
Music and Art in the Publ ic Schools (Research Mono- 
graph 19S3-M3") , 1963 . Table 35. p. 35 and Table 
P. 58, 
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the student body which enrolled in these courses between the 

1956-57 ® nc l the 196I-62 school years, More senior high 

schools reported decreases in the per cent of students 

enrolling in music (12,0) and art (11.1) than did the combi- 

* 

‘nation junior-senior high schools. Of the latter group, the 
p^r cent reporting decreases in the proportion of students 
enrolling was 4,7 for music and 8,6 for art. 

Table 2 also indicates pretty much the same trend in 
the percentage of students enrolled in extra-curricular 
music and art activities, Again, slightly over half of the 
schools reported that the proportion of students who partic- 
ipated in music activities increased between the 1956-57 and 
I96I-62 school years, while around 40 per cent indicated 
similar increases in participation In art activities. 
Slightly over 7 per cent of the senior high schools reported 
decreased proportionate enrollment in both music and art 
activities, of the junior-senior high schools, only 3,6 per 
cent reported decreases in music activities and 2,2 per cent 
reported a decreased proportion of students enrolled in art 
activities. 

The findings of the 1962 NBA study do not support the 
concern expressed by many music and arts educators that the 
increased emphasis upon academic subjects in the immediate 
post-sputnik years created a situation which was detrimen- 
tal to enrollment in arts, subjects at the senior high 
school level. Several factors should be noted e however, in 
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evaluating the results of the study# First, enrollment 
trends in music and art were reported as estimates by prin- 
cipals, and no supporting statistical data were required® 

This was probably the only practical way to gain evidence of 

* 

'trend on a nationwide basis# Second, though the sampling of 
schools to which the questionnaire was sent was rather small 

Is 

(948, or slightly less than 4 per cent of a total of 24,219 
schools), a fairly high proportion ( 2 6*6 per cent) did not 
return usable questionnaires „ Further, as can be seen by 
referring to Table 2, from 4#^- to 20 „ 8 per cent of the 
replying junior-senior or senior high school principals Aid 
not answer the various questions related to the five-year 
trend in enrollments# Finally, the MA study did not pro- 
vide information concerning trends in senior high school 
enrollment in music and art ty college preparatory students 
only# 

XII # HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 
HEQUIHEMB1WB 

0 

Five priority levels governing the choice of high 
school subjects for the college preparatory student were 
outlined in Chapter I 0 The two top priority levels were 
assigned to those subjects which were required for high 
school graduation by either state or local educational regu- 
latory bodies# Thus, the degree to which state and local 
requirements restrict the free election of high school 
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subjects is directly related to the degree to which students • 

can enroll in such subjects as the arts which are normally 

lc 

not requi?'^d for graduatioru Studies by Wright ^ and 
Artac-^ surveyed state requirements for graduation from high 
school, and both researchers noted a trend over the past 
..several decades toward increasing both the total number of 
units required for graduation and the number of specific 
subject units within the total,, Both of the studies placed 
Maryland in a group of five or six states with the highest 
number of specified subject units* 

The survey reported by Wright was conducted by the 
Uo S# Office of Education in 1955 and the findings were com- 
pared with those of a similar study conducted by ICee seeker 
and Ward‘d in 1932# While many states allowed students to 
graduate with as few as fifteen credits in 1932 , by 1955 
all but three states required at least sixteen units* Mary- 
land was one of five states in 1955 which required seventeen 
or more units, including physical education# In 1932 , 



^Graee A, Wright, High Sc hoo l Graduation Require- 
ments Established by Sta te Departments of E&’uoatron . (United 
8 tabes"lDff ice”of ""Education , Circular No , 455" Washington 1 
Government Printing Office, 1955)® 

■^Eugene J# Artao, !, State Control of the Public 
Secondary Curriculum for 19^5 m 196l 11 (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1963 ). 

-**?Ward N# Keeseoker and Franklin 0# Sewell, Legal and 
Re gulato ry Provis ions Affecting Secondary E ducat ion, ( United 
States Office”’of Education, Bulletin No# 1? Washington t 
Government Printing Of f ice , 1932 ) • 
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fourteen states failed to prescribe specific subjects which ■ 
must be studied by all students prior uo graduation from 
high school* By 1955* all but five states prescribed spe- 
cific subjects for all high school graduates* 

, During the period 1932-1955* there were some shifts 

in the type of subjects required* States tended to increase 
their emphasis upon social studies and physical education 
and reduce or eliminate general requirements in science and 
mathematics* More states reduced the English requirement 
from four to three units than increased it from three units 
to four* While three states listed foreign language as a 
general requirement for high school graduation in 1932, no 
such requirement of all students was made by any state in 
1955- 

In 1955 » ten states allowed almost complete freedom 
of choice of high school subjects, so far as regulation at 
the state level was concerned* At the opposite extreme, 
five states, one of which was Maryland, allowed opportunity 
for only five or six electives within the total number of 
units required for graduation* In thirty-six states, so far 
as the state department of education was concerned, students 
could elect eight or nine of the total units required for 
graduation* In a summary of the 1955 survey, Wright stated 
that i 

In general, state departments of education do not 
crowd the pupil *s program with specifications to the 
extent that he is unable to take the elective courses 
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he desires without increasing the total number of units 
of high school work beyond 16 . or whatever minimum his 
particular state prescribes ,18 

The study reported by Wright covered a period ending 
just prior to the changes in curricular emphasis which were 
* ushered in with the advent of the Russian exploration of 
space, Artac* s study was concerned with state control of 
secondary school curriculum from 19^-5 to 1961 and revealed 
Some of the, trends which developed in the early post-Sputnik 
era# In 1961, there were still five states with no regula- 
tions pertaining to units or subjects that a student must 
pass for graduation from high school* Maryland was one of 
six states which specified as many as ten of the subject 
units required for graduation* During the last six years, 
1953 to 1961, of the period studied by Artac, the total num- 
ber of Carnegie units required by states Increased from 28*5 
to 40 in mathematics and from 32 to *KL in science. In addi- 
tlon, five states had enacted increased subject requirements 
which were to be phased in after 1961 . Artac commented upon 
this trend as follows 1 

The curriculum maker may find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to adjust the program of studies to recognize 
individual differences in interest, abilities and needs, 
if subject requirements for high school graduation and 
the number of units of required subjects continue to 

increase, 19 



^Grase A* Wright, “Trends in High School Education 
Requirements at the State Level, *» The 1 School Review , Vol, 
OCIV, No. 4 (April, 1956 ), p. 179. 

^Artao, op* clt , . p, 157 * 
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The studies by Wright and Artac dealt exclusively 

with curricular requirements which were mandated at the 

state level# The unit totals listed Were those required for 

all high school graduates, although both studies mentioned 

* 

, the fact that some states had additional requirements for 

students who were preparing to attend college. In 1959* the 

• ? n 

Research Division of the National Education Association 
conducted a survey of high school graduation requirements 
which reflected those mandated at the local school level and 
also the diversification of requirements in accordance with 
the post-secondary school goals of students. The survey 

included a nationwide sample of 866 high schools stratified 

* 

by size and reported graduation requirements for the 1958-59 
school year# In a summary of the N e E 8 A, study, it was 
reported that just over 20 per cent of the high schools 
Included in the N.E.A, survey offered more than one course 
of study. However, 37*1 per cent of the schools with 1,000 
or more pupils offered a college preparatory course which 
was categorized as the Academic course for the purpose of 
the survey. The average number of units required for 



20 

- w National Education Association, Research Division, 
High School Diplomas and Graduation Requirements ( Research 
Memo 1959-?-7« Washington! The Association, 1959) • 



21 



,» ’’High School Graduation Requirements, ** 



N,E,A. Research Bulletin, Vol, 37* No, 4 (December, 19595* 
pp# 121 - 125 , 
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graduation from the Academic course was 16,6 units, with 
13*2 of these in specif led subject fields# Average unit 
requirements in academic subjects were 3,8 units of English, 
2*6 units of social studies, 2,4 units of mathematics, 2,2 
.units of science and 2.1 units of foreign language* 

* The average Academic course requirements reported in 
the 1959 N.E.A* survey compare rather closely with the 
requirements for the Maryland Academic Diploma described in 
Chapter I, These requirements were in effect in 1959 and 
throughout the period covered by this study, and called for 
a total of sixteen high school units, not including physical 
education# Thirteen of these units were in specified sub- 
jects# However, the three elective units had to be earned 
in college preparatory subjects# Thus, it would appear that 
the requirements for the Maryland Academic Diploma were 

somewhat more restrictive than the average requirements for 

% 

graduation from an academic course of study in the high 

schools included in the 1959 N,E*A. survey# 

In Maryland, legal authority to impose graduation 

requirements beyond those mandated at state level is 

reserved for county boards of education and is not available 

22 

to the local high schools. However, as was indicated in 

^Maryland State Department of Education. The Public 
School Laws of Maryland (Maryland School Bulletin Vol* XLI, 
No* 1 , Baltimore 1 Maryland State Department of Education , 

May, 1965)* P* 426 (Art, ??» Sect* 6 l). 
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Chapter X, the local school can recommend programs of study 
which may. In the minds of most students, have the force of 
legal mandate. With almost no exceptions, the students 
included in this study earned at least four units each in 
English and social studies and three units each in science, 

mathematics and foreign language. These units can be viewed 

* 

as the acceptable minimums or local sohoo3. "requirements" 
for graduation from the Academic course of study in the 
three high schools included in this study. As such, they 
represent a more restrictive set of requirements than was 
generally imposed by the schools surveyed in. the 1959 N.E.A, 
study. 

The N.E.A, study included the following statement 
regarding the relative merits of single and multiple courses 
of study i 

A school with a single course of study, with a mini- 
mum of specific requirements and a broad curriculum from, 
which to choose elective subjects, may actually fulfill 
the needs and interests of individual students more 
satisfactorily than a school«with multiple courses that 
are too rigid and specific, - 

IV, COLIEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

The extent to which colleges specify high school sub- 
jects as a condition of admission was of interest in this 

i 

study, since these requirements, along with state and local 
graduation requirements, limit the freedom of the college 

^ N,B«_A , Research Bulle tin, op , git , , p« 122. 
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preparatory student to elect subjects such as the arts which 
are not normally required for graduation from high school or 
admission to college. Several studies give evidence of a 
trend of increasing flexibility in college entrance require- 

4 

< ments during the thirty-year period between 1920 and 1950* 

24 

Benjamin Pine surveyed the admission policies and 

requirements of 650 colleges and universities in 1945* He 

* 

found that the pattern of courses required by the majority 
of colleges consisted of four units of English, one unit 
each of social science and natural science, and two units 
each of mathematics and foreign language, making a total of 
ten specified academic units. In comparing these require- 
ments with those of twenty-five years earlier. Pine con- 
cluded that, while most colleges still required prepara- 
tion in the . traditional academic subjects, they were becom- 
ing more liberal in the choice of subjects permitted and 
that foreign languages were receiving less emphasis as a 
prerequisite for college admission. Torn! Ison J compared the 
entrance requirements of 318 colleges in 1944 with those of 
1932* He noted a trend away from the earlier standard of 
fifteen academic units for college admission. Forty per 
cent of the colleges had become more liberal in their 

^Benjamin Pine, Admission /bo American Colleges (Mew 
Yorkt Harper and BrothersT~19W) • 

^Lawrence E, Torn! Is on, “College Entrance Require- 
ments, M Educational Studies , Portland, Oregoni 1944, p, 39, 
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requirements, 18 per cent had "become less liberal, and 42 

? 

per cent had made no changes, TomiXson also found that the 
number of colleges requiring foreign languages dropped from 

I 89 of the 318 colleges in 1932 to 130 of these colleges in 

* 

* 1944, 

Harringer compared the 1946 entrance requirements 
of 104 liberal arts colleges with earlier data collected by 
McKown 2 ^ regarding entrance requirements of liberal arts 
colleges during the period 1913-1922, Harringer noted that 
the thirty-year period produced a steady decline in the num- 
ber of specific subject units required for college admission. 
There was an increase in the proportion of colleges which 
made no requirements in one or more of the traditional aca- 
demic fields. Percentages of the 104 liberal arts colleges 
which in 1946 made no unit requirements in the academic sub- 
ject fields were 4i,3 for English, 63*5 for social studies, 
67,3 for science, 48il for mathematics, and 60,6 for foreign 
languages , 

Harringer also surveyed the requirements of the col- 
lege preparatory programs of almost 500 small high schools 



- Guy N, Harringer, "The College Preparatory Curricu- 
lum as an Instrument of Educational Guidance, 11 The Schoo l 
Review , Vol, LVT (March, 1948), pp. 163 - 167 . 

^Harry G, MoKown, The Trend of College Entrance 
Require ment s, 1913-1922 , (United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, No, 35® Washington* Government Printing Office, 
1924), 
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which sent graduates to the 104 liberal arts colleges 
Included in his study* He found that the specific subject 
requirements of the high school programs were much more 
rigid than the entrance requirements of the' colleges for 
.which these programs were preparing students , The contrast 
was especially marked in the areas of mathematics in which 

ft 

per cent of the high schools required three or four 
units, a number required by none of the colleges in science 
and by only 2 per cent of the colleges in mathematics* He 
concltided that, 11 Most high schools seem to prepare for any 
college, rather than prepare a given pupil for a given col- 

q Q 

lege,” 60 Harringer also found that colleges were inoreas- 
# 

ing attention to non-intellectual factors in considering 
candidates for admission, In view of his findings, he made 
the following recommendations for liberalizing the college 
preparatory 'curriculum df the secondary school i 

To eradicate the unworthy distinctions between aca- 
demic and nonacademic subjects, both high-school and 
college officials should be publicizing the increas- 
ingly liberal and non-disoriminatory character of col- 
lege entrance requirements, In this manner all subject 
matter that is useful for social living would receive 
its due measure of credit. The college preparatory 
curriculum should be abolished because it is too coarse 
an Instrument to perform the guidance service for which 
it is intended. Each pupil, upon selecting the insti- 
tution that he plans to attend, should be counseled 
adequately so that he will be able to prepare himself 
for the specific college entrance requirements and, 



2 %arringer, oj>, oit , , p, 166 , 
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at the same time, prepare himself adequately for social 
living, 2 ° 

Mumma^ compared the 1949 entrance requirements of 93 
colleges belonging to the College Entrance Examination Board 
with those of 1939* He found that specific subject require- 

t 

ments became considerably more flexible during the decade 
and that there was a decrease in the number of foreign lan- 
guage units demanded by the member colleges. Noting that 
the C.B.E.B, colleges included 11 many of the oldest and most 
respected institutions in the country,” Mumma found thati 

Two-thirds of the colleges in the College Entrance 
Examination Board either do not prescribe a set pattern 
of courses or permit exceptions in those they require 
or recommend. Others prescribe approximately half the 
secondary program and permit much freedom in the 
remainder, 31 

Emanuel^ 2 compared the 1950 entrance requirements of 138 
liberal arts colleges with those of 1940, He found that 

during the period 1 6 per cent of the colleges had completely 

*» 

abolished specific subject requirements, an additional 23 
per cent had lowered specific subject requirement in one or 
more fields, 8 per cent had raised entrance standards and 4l 
per cent had made no change. 



2 9 Ibld . . p. 167. 

BO 

^Richard A, Mumma, ‘'Further .Modifications in College 
Entrance Requirements,” The School Review , Vol, LVXIi, No, 1 
(January, 1950) , pp, 24-28, 

^Ibld , , p, 28, 

32 

William H, Emanuel, “College Entrance Requirements 
Ten Years After the Eight-Year Study,” The School Review,. 
Vol, IXI, No, 12, (December, 1953). pp. 521-52??“ 
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i * 

A 1964 report of the Committee on School and College 
Relations^? contrasted several aspects of the admission pro- 
cedures of 500 colleges in 1953 with those of 1963* Trends 

noted. during the period were an increasing emphasis upon 

* 

.consideration of the personal qualities of applicants and 
the use of standardized college ability tests, Most of the 
colleges indioa' 4 they had a fixed pattern of secondary 
school requirements, and the authors noted that trends 
toward changes were hard to discern. Thus, it would appear 
that the long term trend toward liberalization of college 
entrance requirements which began in the 1920 , s and gathered 

momentum during the 1930*3 and early 1940* s did not 

# 

necessarily extend into the 1950* s and early 196o*s, 

In 1967 » Clark and Gelatt^ reported the results of 
an investigation of the number and types of academic subject 

S * 

units earned by 278 graduates of a high school in Palo Alto, 
California, and the entrance requirements of 62 colleges 

which accepted these students for admission. They found 

* 

that, while entrance requirements varied greatly among the 
colleges, it was possible to categorize the colleges into 

- - Committee on School and College Regulations, Admis - 
sion to America n Colleges : Summary of Policies and Proced - 
ures Tsixth Report, New Yorki Educational Records Bureau, 

1955 ). 

•^R.B. Clark and K.B.Gelatt, "Predicting Units Needed 
for College Entranoe, ,, Personnel and Guidance Journal Vol, 

46, No, 3, (November, 1967) , ppT 275-282 
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three levels according to the number of college preparatory 

subjects units required for admission* Furthermore , these 

categories correlated very closely vri'th three categories 

arranged by the level of high school academic average which 

* 

, the college used as a basis for admission* Thus, colleges 

which required the highest number of academic subject units 

£ 

also accepted only those students with the highest grade 
point averages* The study indicated that most of the Palo 
Alto students enrolled in many more college preparatory sub- 
jects than were needed to meet the requirements of the col- 
leges which accepted them for admission* High school grade 
point averages indicated that a sizable proportion of the 
students lacked ability to cope with so heavy a load of 
college preparatory subjects. The authors expressed concern 
over the long-range effects upon the students $ 

Rigidly adhering to a stiff sequence cf college pre- 
paratory courses may, for someone v?ho is an average or 
b e ! o w- ave r ag e student, result in grades low enough to 
preclude his admission to all but the least selective 
colleges* Furthermore, it may prevent him from explor- 
ing o-ther areas of interest and may lead to unnecessary 
experiences of failure with long-range motivational 
consequences *^5 

Despite the fact that 87 per cent of the students included 
in the study entered college the fall after graduating from 
high school, the authors indicated the need for a wide var- 
iety of curricular offerings in high school 1 



35ibid., p. 2 ? 6 . 
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The great differences among the colleges attended by 
the Palo .Alto graduates with regard to the sequences of 
high . school courses required for entrance indicated very 
clearly that the distinction between college preparatory 
and non-college preparatory is not very useful and per- 
haps quite misleading when applied to Palo .Alto stu- 
dents* 36 

* 

, Thus, Clark and Gelatt expressed the same reservations as 
had Harringer twenty years earlier regarding the suitability 
of a rigidly constructed college pre ratory program of 
study as an instrument of educational guidance* 

As part of their study, Clark and Gelatt developed a 
procedure for using ninth grade academic grade point aver- 
ages and intelligence test scores to predict. the total grade 
point average for the four years of high school. They 
found that the predicted GPA*s corresponded very closely to 
actual GPA's and could be used to predict the level of 
selectivity of the college for which the student would most 
likely be eligible upon graduation from high school* This 
information could then be used to advise the student at an 
early stage in his high school career regarding the specific 
subjects which he would need for college admission* 

Although the procedures used for classifying colleges by 
admission requirements and for predicting total high school 
academic achievement on the basis of. ninth grade data were 
designed to fit the needs of a specific high school district 

m * 

Bj&ifi ip wri aw. tin *i***™*.* mT i m f^-u 

3^ rbid . , p. 281. 
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ir California, the authors felt that these could be adapted 
for similar purposes in other areas. 

m 

V. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
PROGRAM OP STUDIES AND COLLEGE 
ACHIEVEMENT 

c 

College preparatory students often enroll in academic 

subjects beyond those required for graduation from high 

* 

school or admission to college on the assumption that the 
extra subjects will increase their probability for academic 
success in college. The validity of this asstimption is 
important to this study, since the additional academic sub- 
jects are often taken in place of the arts or other so- 
called non-academic and non«college preparatory subjects, 

A review of the literature dealing with college 
achievement reveals that the most interest in the relation- 
ship between patterns of high school studies and subsequent 
success in college occurred between 1920 and 1940. After 
1940, the emphasis shifted toward the prediction of college 
achievement through the use of a wide variety of both intel- 
lective and non-intellectlve predictor variables. In the 
late 1950* s there was some resurgence of interest in the 
effect of the pattern of high school program of studies upon 
acheivement in college. This was possibly brought about by 
the Increasing pressures for academic excellence which were 
mounting at this time at both the secondary school and 
college levels, 

o 
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The Eight-Year Study ,37 conducted from 1932-40 under 

the auspices of the Progressive Education Association, 

represented the most ambitious undertaking during the period 

in the field. Some 300 American colleges and universities 

* 

- agreed in advance to accept graduates of thirty high schools 
solely upon the recommendation of the school principal. All 
the usual requirements regarding high school course of study 
and specific subject units were waived for the graduates of 
these schools. This arrangement enabled the thirty schools 
to experiment with new approaches to teaching and curriculum 
design without fear of jeopardizing the college admission 
chances for their students. 

An intensive study was made of 2,103 graduates of the 
thirty schools, and 1,475 of these students were matched 
with graduates of conventional high schools bn the basis of 
scholastic aptitude, interests and socio-economic back- 
grounds, Comparisons were made between the two groups 
regarding their academic achievement, personal and psycho- 
logical charac teres tics , participation in campus activities, 
and a number of other items, totaling sixty in all. Data, 
were collected from official college records, through per- 
sonal interviews with the students themselves, through 

??Wi!lard M, Aiken, The St ory of the Eight - Year 
Study , (Vol, 1 of Adventures in Education , 5 VolsY, New 
York i Harper and Brothers, 1942), 
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questionnaires, and through reports of faculty members and 
college officials. 

The results of the Eight Year Study^® indicated that 
students from the experimental schools earned a slightly 
•higher total grade average and earned higher grade averages 
in all subject fields except foreign language. They special- 
ized in the same academic fields as the comparison students, 

% 

received more academic honors and participated somewhat more 
frequently and more often enjoyed appreciative experiments 
in the arts, Chamberlain, in the report summary, made the 
following statements i . . 

These students--especially the ones having the most 
deviate courses — have done better in college than con- 
ventionally trained students. It follows that when the 
secondary school program is adapted to the needs of 
students, and gives ample opportunity for the develop- 
ment of their various potentialities, the probability 
of success in college is enhanced. It has long been 
thought that a conventional college preparatory sequence 
was ill-suited to a majority of non-college students. 

The data from this study demonstrates that.it is not 
necessarily best-suited for all those who do go on to 

college, 3° 

The findings of the Eight-Year Study were perhaps not 
too surprising to those who had followed previous research 

hQ 

In the field, Garrett made the following statement 



3®Dean Chamberlain et, al, Did They Succeed in Col - 
lege?, (Vol, IV of Adventures in Education , 5 Vols , , New 
York » Harper and Brothers, 19427, 

39 Ibld . . pp. 210, 211. 
bn 

Harley F, Garrett* 11 A Review and Interpretation of 
Investigations of Factors Related to Scholastic Success in 
Colleges , 11 Journal of Experimental Educat io n, Vol, XVII, 
UWh PP* 9X^017 
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regarding eight earlier studies directly related to the 
effect of high school pattern of studies upon academic 
achievement in college $ 

These studies seem to prove conclusively that there 
is practically no relationship between the number or 
* pattern of high school subjects and later college 
success 

* 

The results of the eight studies, conducted between 1923 and 

193? * are briefly summarixed. in the section which follows, 

Lo 

In 1923 » Gebhardt' studied the relationship between 
units of high school subjects and college achievement for 
217 students at the University of Colorado and concluded 1 

There is no significant evidence in this Investiga- 
tion to show that one subject or group of subjects is 
of greater value in itself than any other as an aid to 
successful work. The evidence tends to show that two 
people of equal ability, studying different subjects in 
high school, may do college work of equal grade, ^ 

Bolenbough and Proctor^ studied the high school and 
college records of ?l6 men enrolled in Stanford University 
in the entering classes of 1921 and 1922, One hundred and 
eleven of the students were classified as vocational students 



^ Ibid . . p. 99. 

ap 

L, Gebhardt, ’‘Relative Values of College Entrance 
Subjects ,! (unpublished Master of Arts thesis, Colorado 
State Teachers College, 1923) , 

^ Ibid , , Quoted by Garrett, ojd. cit , , p, 98* 

Lawrence Bolenbaugh and William Martin Proctor, 
Relation of the Subjects Taken in High School to Success in 
GoX!ege, ,, Journal of Educational Research , Vo!, XV (Febru- 
ary, 1927). PP« 87-92, 
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in high school, having taken from 15-50 per cent of their 



secondary school work in vocational subjects. The remaining 
605 students had the traditional college preparatory back- 
ground, Each group had good high school scholarship, and 
f each scored above fifty on the Thorndike Intelligence Test, 
is correlations between Thorndike score and high school 



scholarship indicated that the vocational students had 
higher achievement according’ to intelligence than the aca- 
demic students. The high school average of the academic 
students correlated only *25 with their college average, 
while the correlation was ,49 for the vocational students. 

i 

The authors said! 

Whatever the explanation, it is rather disconcerting 
to ha've the tradition that an academic pattern of high 
school work is a better index of college success than a 
vocational pattern so widely shaken* *5 

In 1923f May^® found a correlation coefficient of *22 
between number of high school credits and college grades, 
while five years later, Ellefson*^ found no correlation 
whatever. In 1933 » Nelson^® studied the records of 200 



p. 91. • • 

7°Mark A. May, "Predicting Academic Success." Journa l 
of Education Psychology , Vol, XIV (1923) ( pp. 429-440* 

^E.T.Ellefson, ’’Predicting College Freshman Scholar- 
ship,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education , Vol, III 
(January, 1928) , pp. 179«1§5'* 

iLft 

M, J , Nelson, ’’Educational Research and Statistics i A 
Study in the Value of Entrance Requirements at Iowa State 
Teachers College,’ 1 School mid Societ y, Vol* ‘37 (1933) » pp. 
262-264* " " "• 
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students who had completed at least three semesters at Iowa- 
State Teachers College . He compared the College GF.A of stu- 
dents who presented a minimum number of entrance credit in 
each academic field with that of students who presented add- 
itional units. He also determined the correlation 'between 
the amount of entrance credit in a given field and scholar- 
ship for the first year of college. Foreign language was 
• the only subject field in which students who presented the 
larger amount of credit excelled over those presenting the 
smaller amount. The highest correlation found between 
amount of entrance credit and first year college grades was 
,39 for foreign language, and several negative correlations 
appeared 6 

Douglas ^9 conducted a study in 1931 of the records 
of 1,196 students at the University of Oregon, One phase 
of the research correlated college achievement with number 
of high school units # taken in academic subjects when Intel- 
ligenc© was held constant. He concluded thati 

The number of units talcen in any subject matter field 
does not furnish any useful basis for predicting college 
success, all coefficients excepting that in foreign lan- 
guage being practically sero, and that exception (,1?) 
not being sufficiently great to be of any significance, 

’^Harl R* Douglas, n The Relation of High School 
Preparation and Certain Other Factors to Academic Success 
at the University of Oregon , u University of Oregon Publica - 
tion , Education Series XII, (September, I931), 

5° Ibid , , p, 13. 
o 
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In 1932 , Friedman^- found no significant relationship 
between number of units earned in high school social studies 
and history and college grade point average in these sub- 
jects at the University of Minnesota* In a 193^ University 

« 

, of Wyoming study, Byrns and Henmon*^ were particularity 
interested in the effect of high school mathematics and 
foreign language upon college grade point average in aca- 
demic subjects* The records of 687 college seniors were 
analyzed and, when intelligence as measured by the Ohio 
State Psychological Test was controlled, no significant cor- 
relations were found between number of units. earned in high 
school mathematics and foreign language and college grade 
point average in academic subjects* In discussing this 
finding, Byrns and Henmon observed t 

The pramatic sanction may justify the' belief that 
foreign languages and mathematics are valuable instru- 
ments of instruction, but the evidence does not indi- 
cate that they are sacrosanct* They have probably been 
valued out of proportion to their signifieanoe for 
success in college* Their prominence both In high 
school curriculum and in college entrance requirements 
must be justified on some grounds other than mental 
training, for the facts seem to show that these subjects 



5^Kopple Priedroan, ’'The Relation of Certain Factors 
to Achievement in College Social Studies and History.” 
(unpublished Masters degree thesis, Universitj^ of Minne- 
sota, 1932 )* 

5%uth Byrns and V. A. C, Henmon, "Educational 
Research and Statistics; Entrance Requirements and College 
Success,” School and S ociety , Vol* kZ (1935), PP. 101-104*. 
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do not develop a student* s capacity for successful 
college work „ 53 

At least two authors ? in addition to Garrett, summar- 
ized earlier research in the field and drew similar conclu- 
sions regarding the lack of strong positive relationships 
between the two variables e In 1945* Leonard, in an article 

ft 

• entitled, n Can V/e Pace the Evidence on College Entrance 
Requirements? n , concluded? 

Clearly the assumption that college success depends 
upon pursuing prescribed subjects in high srhool cannot 
any longer be accepted by thinking people 

Five years later, Vaughan, in an article entitled, ’’Are 
Academic Subjects in High School the Most Desirable Prepara- 
tion for College Entrance?", stated a similar conclusion ; 

To date we have found no study that supports the 
thesis that so called "Academic” subjects contribute 
a "significantly" better preparation for entrance to 
college than the non-academic subjects ,55 

The Eight-Year Study was concluded in 1940 and the 
report of the college follow-up portion of the study was 
published in 1942, For over a decade thereafter, apparently 
'very little research was concerned with the relationship 



53 I bid , , p, 104 # 

5^paul T« Leonard, "Can We Face the Evidence on Col- 
lege Entrance Reouirements?" , The School Review , Vol* LI I I , 
No* 6, .(June, 1945), PP. 327-335. 

5%illiam Hutchinson Vaughan, "Are Academic Subjects 
in High School the Most Desirable Preparation for College 
Entrance?", Peabody Journal of Education , Vol* 25, (194?), 
PP* 94-99* 
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between pattern of high school studies and subsequent 
achievement in college* A number of studies related to the 
problem were reported between 1950 and 195? « Krubeekr 
studied the relationship between number of units taken in 

t 

f high school mathematics, science, English and industrial 
arts and grades in engineering college. He found low cor- 
relations between number of units in the high school sub- 
jects and engineering grades* vrhich indicated little, if any 
relationship existed,, In a study conducted at Washburn 
Municipal University, Seigle-^ found that the number of 
units of high school mathematics taken by the student seemed 
to have little effect upon success in college mathematics 
past the first collegiate course. 

In 1958 , Gilbert^® reported the results of a study of 

the relationship between pattern of high school studies and 

achievement at the University of Nebraska, He found that 

among students in the college of arts and science at the 

University those who had less than two years of college 
* 

E, Krubeck, ,f Relation of Units Taken and Marks 
Earned in High School Subjects to -Achievement in the Engi- 
neering College," (unpublished Doctoral dissertation, 
University of Missouri, 1951). 

^William P* Seigle, "Prediction of Success in 
College Mathematics at Washburn University , " Journal of 
Educational R esearch , Vol, XLVIX (April, 1954) , pp, 557-88. 

^®A, C, F. Gilbert, "High School Experiences and 
College Achievement," Psychologica l Newsletter , Vol, Id 
(1958), p, 56-64. * ' 
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credit and had taken at least two years of high school for- 
eign language made significantly higher grades in college 
than those who had not. The relationship did not hold past 

cfQ 

the second year of college, however, Waggoner- found no 
. significant relationships he tween number and type of high 
school mathematics fearned in high school and subsequent aoa- 

ft 

demic achievement of students in the College of Education of 

* go 

the University of Wyoming, Melton studied the relation- 
ships between pattern of high school studies and academic 
achievement at the University of Georgia in 1958® He found 
little evidence of positive relationships and concluded that 
specific patterns of high school courses were not necessary 
for academic success at the University unless it altered its 
current expectations and methods. 

Sharp - studied the relationships between high school 
subject patterns, scores on the ''Florida State-Wide Twelfth 
Grade Placement Tests and first year college grades for 



^W, Waggoner, "High School Mathematics and Success 
in a College of Education," School Science and Mathematics, 
Vo!. 58 (1958), pp. 650-654, “ 

^C, Y, Melton, "The Academic Achievement of Univer- 
sity of Georgia Students as Related to High School Course 
Patterns," (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of Georgia, 1961) , 

jBert L, Sharp, "High School Academic Experiences, 
College Placement Test Scores and College Achievement," 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Florida, 
I960), 
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395 students in the 1958*59 freshman ols.ss of the University 

of Florida, When high school ninth grade marks were used as 

* 

controls, there was a positive relationship between number 

of years studied and placement test scores for science and 

* 

' mathematics , No such relationship existed for English, and 
the results were miked for social studies, Stxidents who 

ft 

took two years of high school social studies scored higher 
on the social studies placement test than those with three 
years of high school study. However, students with four 
years of social studies in high school scored higher than 
those with either two or three years. When placement test 
scores were used as controls, no significant relationships 
were found between the number of high school units earned 
in the four academic subject areas (foreign language was not 

9 

included in the study) and first year college grades in 

these subjects. Sharp also noted that high school students 

who took more units in one academic subject area generally 

took additional units in the other three areas as well. He 
* 

concluded that* 

The results of this study suggest that amount of 
study measured in years that a student takes in a par- 
ticular subject has no significant effect or direct 
bearing upon the grade the student makes In that 
subject in college, except as that effect is reflected 
by the appropriate placement test score, 



62 



Ibid , , p, 59, 
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Gallant^ studied the relationships between academic 
achievement of 633 freshmen at Kent State College and Ash- 
land College in 1960-6.1 and selected aspects of the stu- 
dents background* The study population was split into 

* 

< three ability groupings on the basis of SAT scores* For 
students of below average ability, there appeared to be a 
positive relationship between the number of high school 
units taken in mathematics, science, and foreign language 
and first year college grade point average. For students 
of average ability, the only relationship which existed was 
an inverse one between number of units earned in foreign 
language and college GPA, For students with high ability, 
the opposite effect was found. At this level the single 
relationship found was a positive one between number of 
yeai’s of high school foreign language and freshman GPA in 
college. Gallant found that students with high ability 
tended to take more high school units in science, mathe- 
matics and foreign language than other students. He also 
noted that the mean first year college GPA was ,29 higher 
for women students than for men students, 

^Thomas f p Gallant, "Aohademio Achievement of Col- 
lege Freshmen and its Relationship to Selected Aspects of 
the Students Background , ” (unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, Western Reserve University, 1965 ), 
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In 1963# Kennedy^ reported that differences In pat- 
tern of high school subjects studied had no significant 
effect upon academic achievement in an undergraduate college 

of business. In 1964, Ifaibert 7 reported that, under cer- 

* 

, tain conditions, there was a significant positive relation- 
ship between the number of semesters of high school chemis- 
try and grades in the first course of college chemistry. 
However, total grad© point average in high school mathema- 
tics courses proved to be the best predictor of success in 
first year college chemistry, 

A study by Lins, Abell, and Hutchins investigated the 
relative usefulness of selected variables in predicting 
first year academic success for 3*824 students who entered 
the University of Wisconsin in 1962, The strongest rela- 
tionship found between number of academic units completed in 
high school and college GPA was a correlation of ,28 for the 
first semester of the freshman year. This decreased mark- 
edly during the second semester. The authors included the 
following statements in their reports 

64 

Calvin 33, Kennedy, “Differences in Academic 
Achievement in an Undergraduate College of Business Among 
Students Having Different Backgrounds of High School 
Preparation, " (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, 1963), 

Atf 

-Zb ne B, Halbert, "A Statistical Investigation of 
Factors Relating to Success in a First Course in College 
Ohemistry, ,, (unpublished doctoral dissertation, State 
University of lows, 1964), 
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People interested in academic matters have long 
implied a relationship between rigor in terms of aca- 
demics and quality of preparation* In considering the 
means on high school academic units presented for col- 
lege entrance, the differences are not great, but the 
direction of the differences is opposite to that which 
one normally would expect* 

The results of this study do not support the hypoth- 
esis that the first semester G.P.A, at the university 
Is positively related to the rigor of the academic pro- 
gram pursued in high school, since university under- 
achievers have the higher average number of academic 
co\irses taken in high school * 00 

6 ? 

In 1967, Ashcraft ' reported the results of a study 
of the effect of high school curriculum upon academic 
achievement at the University of New Mexico* An initial 
study population of 906 students was ranked according to 
the percentage of their total high school program which was 
completed in college preparatory subjects. The top and 
bottom quartiles were selected from this ranking to form 
two study groups 1 one which completed at least 73 per cent 
of its high school work in college preparatory subjects, and 
another which completed no more than 59 por cent of its high 
school work in college preparatory subjects. Using the 
American College Test as a measure of ability, Ashcraft 



> Joseph L, Lins , Allan P, Abell, and H, Clifton 
Hutchins, ’•Relative Usefulness in Predicting Academic 
Success of the ACT, the SAT, and Some Other Variables,” 

The Journal of Experimental Education * Vol* XXXV (1966}, 
pp. 1 - 29 , ~ 

6 ? 

Marion Gilbert Ashcraft, ”An Analysis of the Effect 
of High School Curriculum, Upon College Achievement, ” (Las 
Cruces, N,M, i New Mexico State Universitjr, 19 67, Mimeo- 
graphedi ERIC microfiche copy No* KD 017 - 719 ), 
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found that the group with the higher percentage of college 
preparatory work excelled ovex the other students . However, 
when ability was controlled by covariance, the two groups 
were not signif icantly different in college, achievement. 

When ability was adjusted* to a common mean among colleges, 
no significant difference in grade point average was attained 
by the student because of his selection of ‘a particular col- 
lege within the university. • .Ashcraft concludes s 

In summary, the data does not tend to indicate that 
the high school background is highly critical. to col- 
lege success, but tends to indicate that general i intel- 
ligence and non-intellective factors are more decisive 
to college achievement , - ° 

VI , SUMMARY 

A comprehensive review of the literature revealed no 
studies which duplicated this research and few which were 
closely related to it. A number of references were located 
which dealt with various facets of the general problem which 
prompted this study-* -that of providing sufficient opportun- 
ity for college preparatory students to elect high school 
arts subjects during a period of heavy emphasis upon academic 
achie% r emsnt , 

Nine statements were presented as being representa- 
tive of many which appeared in the professional literature 
of the period 1959-196? expressing concern over the status 

68 Xblds , p, ii. 
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of the arts in the high school curriculum# Five studies 

were reviewed which compared high school enrollments in one 

or more of the arts subjects during the late 1950* s or early 

I 96 CMS with those of earlier periods# All but one of these 

* 

studies revealed enrollment losses during the period, with 
increasing emphasis upon academic subjects given as one of 
the reasons for the loss. It would appear, then that the 
concern which prompted this research was widespread rather 
than purely local in nature. 

Data regarding curricular requirements for high 
school graduation and college admission were, of interest, 
since these requirements are factors in determining the 
extent to which college preparatory students are free to 
elect the arts and other non-required subjects. Two studies 
were reviewed which indicated a continuing trend over the 
past three decades toward increasing high school graduation 
requirements at the state level, Maryland, the setting of 
this research, was placed among those states with the high- 
est number of specified subjects units required for gradua- 
tion from high school. One national survey of graduation 
requirements at the local school level indicated that the 
median specified subject requirement for college prepara- 
tory programs was somewhat lower in the survey schools than 
in the three Maryland high schools which participated in 
this study. 
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A survey of research related to college entrance ■ • 
requirements revealed a continuing trend toward more flex- 
ible requirements during the period 1920-1950, There was 
some evidence to indicate that this trend did not extend 
.into the late 1950 f s and early 196o*s e Comparisons of high 
school college preparatory program requirements and college 
entrance requirements indicate that the high schools gener- 
ally require a more rigid academic program than is necessary 
to meet the entrance requirements of most colleges. 

Research In the field reveals an increasing tendency for 
colleges to take non- intellective factors into considera- 
tion and to place more emphasis upon general high school 
achievement and standardized measures of ability than upon 
specified patterns of subject preparation. 

Twenty research studies were cited which explored 
some aspect of the relationship between pattern of high 
school studies and subsequent academic achievement in col- 
lege, This area was pertinent to the present study, since 
high school students often take additional academic sub- 
jects instead of the arts and other non-college preparatory 
subjects on the assumption that this will strengthen their 
chances for academic success in college. The studies 
reviewed were conducted between 1920 and 196? and utilized 
a wide variety of procedures and statistical techniques. 

There was little evidence in any of the studies to indicate 
a high positive correlation between number or pattern of 



academic subjects taken in high school and either general 
grade point average in college or grade point average in a 
specific subject area* The best possibilities for signifi- 
cant positive relationship between high school studies and 
* college GPA appear to lie in the areas of foreign language 
end mathematics, although the research findings are mixed. 
Several studies indicate that the relationship between num- 
ber of high school subject units and college GPA is likely 
to be stronger for students in the lower ability levels 
than for other students and that the relationship diminishes 
after the first or second semester of college. 

The college follow-up aspect of this study differs 
in several respects from previous research in the field. 

Most other studies compared the academic achievement of 
students who graduated from a variety of study programs 
offered in many different high schools but attended a single 
college or university. This study utilized a population 
sample from three similar comprehensive high schools in a 
Maryland School system. All of the sample students had 
completed a rather rigorous college preparatory program of 
studies which consisted of four units each in English and 
social studies and, in raost instances, at least three units 
each in science, mathematics and foreign language* College 
achievement comparisons were made between students who com- 
pleted this basic college preparatory program and those who 
took additional units in one or more of the academic subject 
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areas, Furthermore, the students in the sample attended a 
wide variety of colleges. In addition, this study compared 
the academic achievement of students with relatively igh 
levels of enrollment in high school arts subjects with the 
achievement of other students in the sample, 

i A 
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CHAPTER XV 



THE STUDY POPULATION 

The basic population group for this study consisted 

t 

of 9TT- graduates of three high schools in Harford County, 
Maryland, who attended senior high school during the period 
of 1959-1967. This group will be referred to as the High 
School Sample. Prom this group 3 64 students who attended 
college were selected to form the College Sample. This 
chapter will outline the criteria used in the selection of 
the two sample groups, indicate the relationship of these 
groups to the populations from which they were drawn, and 
provide background information regarding Harford County, 
Maryland, its school system, and the three high schools 
which cooperated in this study. 

X, THE HIGH SCHOOL SAMPLE 

Criteria for S election 

The following criteria were established for the 
selection of students included in the High School Sample j 

1. Graduated from Aberdeen, Bel Air, or Edgewood High 
School in June of 1963, 1965, or 1967, 

2. Earned the Academic Diploma. 

3. Entered one of the study schools no later than tenth 
grade * 

The schools named in the first criterion were 
selected from the five public senior high schools in Harford 
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County 'because each was a fairly large comprehensive high 

school which consistently prepared between forty and sixty 

per cent of its graduates for continued education beyond the 

secondary school level. The first criterion also defined 

* 

•the period of time covered by the study. It began with the 
entry of the 1963 graduates into the ninth grade in Septem- 

ber of 1959 and ended with the graduation of the Class of 

* 

1967 in June of that year. The period of eight school, 
years provided a sufficient span of time to measure some 
indication of trend in the enrollment of college prepara- 
tory students in high school arts subjects. As was dis- 
cussed earlier, the period 1959 to 196? was one in which 
secondary school education was heavily influenced by the 
reaction in this county to the Russian achievements in 
aerospace technology and a rapid rise in the number of 
students who prepared for and attended college. 

The second criterion required that all students 

included in the High School Sample earn the Academic 

* 

Diploma, This placed most of the college preparatory stu- 
dents from the three graduating classes in the sample 
group. While all of the students who earned the Academic 
Diploma did not attend college, very few who earned one of 
the other three diplomas (General, Commercial, or Voca- 
tional) entered an accredited degree-granting institution 
after graduation from high school. The second criterion 
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also assured that all students in the High School Sample had 
a common basic program of studies in grades nine through 



twelve e 



This was important » since much of the 



emphasis in 



this study was placed upon the relationship between academic 

4 

achievement and various patterns of high school subjects 
which students selected beyond those required for basic 
college preparation* 



The third criterion required that all students in the 
High School Sample be enrolled continuously in on© of the 
study schools for at least three out of their four years in 
senior high school* This served to provide an additional 
degree of homogeneity to the educational background of the 
High School Sample* Another important consideration in the 
Utilization of this criterion was the fact that the X*o* 



scores which were used as a measure for statistical control 
of academic ability in this study were provided by the "Otis 
QuickCs coining Mental Ability Test"# This test was adminis- 
tered to all tenth grade students in the public high schools 
of Harford County as part of the regu3.ar testing program 
employed in the system during the period under study* By 
eliminating all students from the High School. Sample who 
entered the study schools after tenth grade, an I*Q* score 
derived from the same test and administered at an identical 



point of their high school career was available for one 
hundred per cent of the students in the High School Sample. 



o 
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Derivation 



The data which follow Indicate the derivation of 

the High School Sample from the total' number of students 

who graduated from the three study schools in 1963 , 1965, 

* 

, and 1967. 



1 . Number of graduates of three , 

study schools in 1963, 1965* 

and 1967 , _ ... 2,280 

2, Number of graduates earning 
, General, Commercial, or 

Vocational Diplomas 1 * 1^5 

3 * Number of graduates earning 

Academic Diploma 1.135 

4 # Number of Academic Diploma 
.* graduates who entered study 

schools after tenth grade 191 

5 * Number of students in the 

High School Sample ’ 944 



The 1,135 students who earned the Academic Diploma 

represented almost exactly one-half ( 49*8 per cent) of the 

students in the three graduating classes included in the 
* 

study. Of’ these, 191 or 16,8 per cent, were excluded from 
the High School Sample because of entry into the study 
schools after tenth grade. Thus, the High School Sample 
included 4 l ,4 per cent of all graduates and 83*2 per cent 
of the Academic Diploma graduates of the three study 
schools for the years 1963. 1965 . and 1967, 
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■ II. THE COLLEGE SAMPLE 
Criteria for Selection 

* 

The following criteria were established for the 
selection of the 364 students from the High School Sample 

‘who were included in the College Samples 

* 

l c Graduated from high school in June of 1963 
or 1965, 

2 * Enrolled in either an accredited four-year degree- 
granting institution of higher learning or in a 
college transfer curriculum at Harford Junior 
College 0 • . 

3 * Were enrolled in a full-time program of studies 
(at least twelve semester credit hours). 

It will be noted that the first criterion excluded 
students from the College Sample who* graduated from high 
school in June of 19 & 7 <> Most of the basic data for this 
study were collected in the summer of 1968 . While college 
transcripts for one year of college work for the 1967 high 
school graduates would have been available at that time, 
the decision was made when the research was designed to 
collect college records on only the two earlier graduating 
classes for vrhioh more complete data were available. Of 
the 571 students in the High School Sample who graduated in 
1963 and 1965 t 364 met the three criteria established for 
the College Sample. It was felt that this was a large enough 
group for adequate analysis of data without including stu- 
dents for which transcripts covering a maximum of only two 
semesters of college would be available. 
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The second criterion was established to insure some . 



degree of compatibility in the semester credit hour and 
course grade data# Students in the High School Sample who 
continued their education after graduation entered a wide 
.variety of institutions , including technical schools , busi- 
ness schools, art institutes, and private two-year col- 
leges „ While there are difficulties involved in any com- 
parison of the academic performance of students attending 
different institutions, these difficulties are likely to be 
less pronounced when the institutions have met the stand- 
ards of the recognised regional accrediting agencies 0 

An exception to the limitation of college data to 
that supplied by four-year accredited degree -granting insti- 
tutions was made for students who attended Harford Junior 
College# This public two-year community college, while 
receiving accreditation from the Maryland State Department 
of Education shortly after its organization in 1957 » did not 
apply for accreditation from the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools until the 1965-66 academic 
year# This was due to the fact that the regional accredit- 
ing agencies rarely evaluate community colleges before they 
have graduated two classes from their own separately estab- 
lished facilities, Harford Junior College, as is often the 
case with community colleges, shared the facilities of a 
local high school during the early stages in its develop- 
ment «, It occupied its own separate campus in the fall of 
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1963, and made application for evaluation by the Middle 
States Association two years later. After the usual year 
of self-study, the College was visited by representatives of 

the Association during the 1966-67 academic year and 

* 

• received its formal accreditation in the spring of 1967, 

Any study of the collegiate achievement of students 
graduating from the high schools of Harford County would be 
Incomplete if it did not include students who entered Har- 
ford Junior College. During recent years, over twenty per 
cent of the students graduating from the public high schools 
of Harford County each June have entered the local community 
college the following fall. Only these students who were 
enrolled in a curriculum which prepared them for transfer 
to an accredited four-year college or university were 
included in the College Sample, 

The third criterion for the College Sample required 
that only fiill-time students, those carrying at least 
twelve credit hours each semester, be included. It was 
felt that it would be difficult to compare the academic 
achievement of full-time college students with students 
who were perhaps engaged in full-time employment and were 
taking one or two college courses in the evening. 

Derivatio n 

The outline below shows the derivation of the Col- 
lege Sample from the 1944 students who comprised the High 
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School 



944 

375 



Sample , 

lc High School Sample 

2* 19^7 graduates 

3 £ 1963 and 1965 graduates 

4. Reported as entering degree- 
granting institutions 

& 

5* Did not conform to College 
Sample Criteria 

60 Unable to verify college 
entrance 



■571 

448 

58 



18 



7# Possible sample 372 ■ 

8 6 Unable to obtain college 

trans cri^ ts 8 



9* College Sample 364 

In January of each year? Maryland high schools are 
required to submit to the Maryland State Department of 
Education a follow-up report on students who graduated in 
June of the . preceding year. Tile report lists' the number of 
graduates continuing education or working in varloiis occu- 



pations* The names of both students and institutions are 
listed for graduates who entered degree-granting colleges 
and universities* These reports for the 1963 and 1965 grad- 



uating classes of the three study schools provided the pre- 
liminary information needed for the determination of the 
students to be included in the College Sample* Of the 448 
students in the High School Sample who graduated in 1963 or 
1965s and were reported as having entered degree-granting 
institutions f 58 students did not conform to other criteria 
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established for the College Sample • These criteria and the 

number of students excluded for non-conformity to each are 

% 

Lows i 



Did not attend an acored ’ tod 
four-year college or Halford 
Junior College 



Enrolled ih other than college 
transfer curricula at Harford 
Junior College 



3. Part-time students 
The exclusion of these 58 students left 390 students who met 
all criteria established for the College Sample « Of these , 
there were 18 students for which the colleges in which they 
were reported to have enrolled had no records of actual 



enrollment, 



Originally , there were 3 2 students in this 
category, but inquiries directed to high school officials 
resulted in the identification of the actual institution 



entered by 14 of the students for which incorrect informa- 
tion was listed on the follow-up reports. 

Of the 372 students who me t all criteria for the 
0 

College Sample and who could be positively identified as 
having entered college, transcripts of college work were 
obtained for all but 8 students or 2*1 per cent of the 
possible sample* In view of the increasing emphasis upon 
maintaining the confidentialness of academic records, this 
researcher felt extremely fortunate to have obtained 98 per 
cent of the college transcripts requested. The eight 
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students for whom transcripts could not he secured either 

could not he located or else did not reply to two written 

* 

requests for permission to obtain records of their college 
work, 

* 

Institutions Entered 

The 3 64 students in the College Sample entered 1 6 
different colleges and universities in Maryland and 89 
institutions located in 28 other states and the Distiict of 



Columbia, The data below 


show the 


number 


and per 


cent of 


the College Sample by type 


of institution 


entered. 




Type of Institution 


Maryland 
No, % 


Other 

No. 


States 

% 


!• 


Public 2-year 
College 


12? 


3^.9 






2, 


State 4-year 
College 


44 


12.1 


* 

10 


2.8 


3. 


State University 

% 


68 


18.7 


17 


4.7 




Total Public 












Institutions 


239 


3577 


2? 


775 


4, 


Private 4- Year 
College 


17 


4.7 


46 


12.6 


5. 


Private University 


3 


0,8 


30 


8.2 


6, 


Private Music 
Conservatory 


2 


o,5 


0 


0.0 




Total Private 




FTo 


H 






Institutions 


22 


20,8 


7. 


Total - All 


1ST 










Institutions 


71,7 


103 


28.3 
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Over sixty per cent of the College Sample entered 
either Harford Junior College, The University of Maryland, 
or Tows on State College « The number and percentage of the 
3 64 students in the College Sample which entered these 



three Maryland institutions is g 


liven below. 




Institution 


Number 


Per C( 


1* Harford Junior College 


12? 


3 L h 9 


2t Unlveristy of Maryland 


68 


18,7 


3® Tows on State College 


--3.3 


2j1 


Total 


228 


62,7 


m c ■ THE STUB 


y SCHOOLS 





Loca t ion 

Students included in the High School Sample were 
drawn from who following three schools i (1) Aberdeen High 
School, (2) Bel Air High School, and (3) Edgewood High 
School c The schools are named for the communities in which 
they are located * Aberdeen and Bel Air are incorporated 
towns and Bdgewood is unincorporated a Each high school 
serves students who live in the towns, in nearby housing 
developments and in outlining rural areas s 



Size, an d Organ! zat 1 on 

Table 3 shows the enrollments' and organisational 
patterns of the three study schools during, the period 
covered by this research*. Esioh of the schools was organized 
as a junior-senior high school (grades seven through twelve) 
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ENROLLMENT AND ORGANIZATION 
OF STUDY SCHOOLS , 
1959-1966 



October 1 
Enrollment 


ABER 

Students 


BEEN 

Grades 


HIGH S 

BEL , 
Students 


CKOOLS 

A T R 

Grades* 


| EDGE 

Students! 


WOOD 

Grades 


1959 


1,106 


7-12 


1,998 


7-12 


971 


7- 12 


I960 


1,364 


7-12 


2,l6l 


7-12 


l, 06 l 


7-12 


1961 


1,494 


7-12 


1,^55 


9-12 


1,098 


7-12 


1962 


1* 595 


7-12 


1 , 573 


■ 9-12 


1 , 128 


7-12 


' 19^3 


1,701 


7-12 


1,722 


9-12 


1*373 


7“12 


196^ 


1,834 


7-12 


1,81? 


‘ 9-12 


i, 2?4 


8-12 


1965 


1,228 


9-12 


1 , 848 


9-12 


1*093 


9-12 


19 66 


1,420 


9-12 


1,908 


9- 12 


1,271 


9-12 



Sources Data supplied by Board of Education of Harford 
County 



and housed in a new building during the early 1950’s * 
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This 

was accomplished through a program of school consolidation 
which enabled the Board of Education of Harford County to 
operate secondary schools of sufficient size to provide a 
comprehensive program of studies* 

As the school population increased during the 1960*3, 
new junior high schools were built to house grades seven and 
eight* and the three study schools became four-year senior 
high schools , As can be seen by referring to Table 3* this 
change was effected f •> 1961 in Bel Mr, and in I965 in 
Aberdeen and Edge wood# 

Regardless of the particular organizational pattern 
which prevailed at different points during the period under 
study, all students in the High School Saaiple attended 
secondary schools which could be categorized as rather 
large high schools* The fall enrollments ranged from 971 
students in Edgewood High School in 1959 to 2,l6l students 
in Bel Ail'* High School in i960* 

'In September of 1959 f the beginning of the period 
under study, 64*4 per cent of all students enrolled in 
grades nine through twelve in the public high schools of 
Harford Counts? 1 attended the three study schools* This had 
increased to 75® 7 per cent by September of 1966, the 
beginning of the final school year covered by this study* 

j 

Thus, the High School Sample was drawn fr oxji schools which 
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housed a substantial majority of the senior high school stu- 
dents enrolled in the public schools of Harford County dur- 
ing the study period, 1959“ 67 0 

In addition, 7^*5 per cent of all students who grad- 

i 

* uated with the .Academic Diploma in 1963 » 1965® and 1967 from 
public high schools of Harford County were graduates of the 
three study schools • 

Comproho n s ive ns s s 

Each of the three study schools could be described 
as being a comprehensive high school, This term is gener- 
ally applied to a school which seeks to serve the varied 
educational needs of almost all the boys and girls of high 
school age within its attendance area, regardless of the 
academic ability, level of scholastic achievement or post- 
secondary school plans of the students. The comprehensive 
high school represents an American tradition standing in 
direct contrast to the European approach which segregates 
students of high school age into separate schools to prepare 
them exclusively for either university admission or entrance 
into various trades and vocations. 

Dr, James B, Conan t , in his highly influential 
report published in 1959® The American High School Today, 
focused the attention of the lay public and educators alike 
upon both the strengths of the comprehensive high school as 
an institution which prepares students to function effec- 
tively in a democratic society, and the weaknesses, in his 
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10 ? 

view, of the educational programs of many such schools. He 
describes the objectives of the comprehensive high school 
as follows % 

11 . . . the three main objectives of a comprehensive 
high school ares first t to provide a general education 
for all future citizens; second , to provide good elec- 
tive programs for those who wish to use their acquired 
skills immediately upon graduation; third , to provide 
satisfactory programs for those whose vocations will 
depend on their subsequent education in a college or 
univeristy, 1,1 , 

The educational program of the three study schools 

reflected an acceptance of these objectives, All students 

were required to complete a program of general education 

which included four units of English, three in social 

studies, one in mathematics, and two in science. The 

remaining portion of each students program of studies was 
1 » 
determined' by the particular diploma program he chose to 

enter. 

Each of the three study schools offered programs 
leading to the General, Commercial, and Academic Diplomas, 

One school offered a program in vocational agriculture which 
qualified a student for „he Vocational Diploma, The pro- 
gram of studies which led to the Commercial Diploma was 
designed to prepare students for entry Into the business 
world directly after high school. Students vjorklng toward 
the General Diploma could choose from a wide number of 



^ James B, Conant, The American High S cho ol Toda y 
(New Yorks McGraw-Hill Book Company , Inc, , 1959)”, p, if. 
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electives, including* commercial subjects t which could pre- 
pare them to some degree for entry into a vocation directly 
after graduation from high schools 

As can be seen from th® data in Table 4, there was a 
fairly even balance between students from the graduating 

f 

classes included in the study vfno earned the Academic Dip- 
loma and those who earned the non-college preparatory dip™ 
lomasp This is a further indication of. the comprehens ive 
nature of the study schools* Approximately 40 per cent of 
each Edgewood High School graduating class and $0 per cent 
of the classes graduating from the other two study schools 
earned the Academic Diploma* 

This study was concerned with students for whom Dr* 
Conant 1 s third objective , preparation for college entrance, 
was designed* As was stated earlier, the large majority of 
these students enrolled in the Academic Diploma program of 
studies* The requirements for this diploma were outlined 
in Chapter I* Each of the study schools offered a series 
of electives of the type advocated by Dr* Conant to chal- 
lenge the capabilities of academically able students* 
Advanced courses in mathematics, science, English, and 
social studies were available* Each school offered two 
modern foreign languages, with three years of continuous 

available in at least one* Four years of French was 



offered in two of the study schools 
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TABT.f 



• U. 



4 



PER CERT OP GRADUATES OP STUDY SCHOOLS 
BY TYPE OP DIPLOMA EARNED « 

1963, 1965 , and 196? 











Year and Diploma # 


Aberdeen 


Bel Air 


Edge wood 


1963 

Academic 


53.8 


e 

50,6 


40 a 4 


General 


2?. 3 


28*4 


35,6 


Commercial 


X8.9 


18.3 


24 a 0 


Vocational 




2 .? 


• 


1965 








Academic 


4? .8 


54.9 


40a2 


General 


25 a 4 


28.0 


33*0 


Commercial 


26*8 


15.7 


26*8 


Vocational 




. 1.4 




196? 


- • 






Academic 


48.6 


57 • 9 


3 7.4 


General 


30.7 


23.0 


35,2 


Commercial 


20.7 


16.9 


2? c 4 


Vocational 




2.2 





Source ; Computed from data provided by the Board 
,of Education of Harford County 
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The size of a high school is directly related to t 
degree to which it can effectively offer- a comprehensive 



program 


of 


studies, 1 


?hif 


3 is especially true 


for schools 


desiring to 


offer adva 


.nee 


xi courses for acaden 


(lically talented 


, student! 


3, 


The Conant 


're) 


.)ort indicated that, 


•'Unless a g rad - 

H 


rating < 


lias 


s contains 


at 


least one hundred si 


;udents, classes 



in advanced subjects and separate sections within all 

classes become impossible except with extravagantly high 

, ..2 

costs o 51 

Table 5 gives enrollments in the twelfth grade for 
each of the study schools for the period covered by this 
research. The senior class fall enrollments were consider- 
ably higher than one hundred students each year in the 
Aberdeen and Bel Air schools , ranging from 134- to 438 stu- 
dents, The smallest of the three schools, E&gewood High, 
had fall senior class enrollments ranging from 99 to 24? 
students during the eight-year period# Thus, despite the 
fact that during the earlier part of the poriod th© three 
study schools were organized as junior-senior high schools, 
the graduating classes were of sufficient size to enable 
them to offer a comprehensive program of studies, ; 

The results of a second study of the American high 
school, directed by Br# Conant in 1965 and 1966 and reported 



2 Ibid, , p, 77 
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TABLE 

TWELFTH GRADE) 

IN STUDY SCHOOLS , 
1959-1966 



October 1 
Enrollment 


H 

Aberdeen 


i* HSfei: 1^,-tf »ji iB\yuhd<e. a 1 pw>v^ikiwfiE.\ija i .’‘stsiStf^ssajL^v. 

:XGH SCHOOLS 
Bel Air 


Edgewood 


1959 

1960 


134 

•’kst fc isigw ,-tw- 

146 


227 

273 


99 

31 ; sWsw * 9 St v.t ■ rr j.Ti_~ji - r J — r ~i li^ 

129 


1961 


169 


320 


114 


1962 


153 


267 


109 


1963 


234 


376 


136 


1964 


272 


438 


174 


1965 


306 


426 


227 


1966 


298 


435 


24 ? 


B^^jfgepa»g^MB3 Jj-f-fTTT 


r»« \**^—** mm~\ 


',,, 7 ,,, 7 „ . -n n , ’”TI'*u,,-., ^unj.-n, 





Source 1 Data supplied by Board of Education of Harford 
County 
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in his book, The 'Comprehe ns i ye H igh School, ^ indicate that 

i 

the three Harford County study schools have elements in 
common with a large number of high schools throughout the 
country * The study, conducted under the auspices of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, sur- 
veyed all of the more than 18,000 public high schools who 
graduated a twelfth grade in 19 65=. Just over 15» 000 or 80 

per cent of these schools participated in the survey , so 

i 

the results give a fairly accurate picture of some of the 
characteristics of American public high schools in 1965 « 
Approximately one-half of the nation* s public high 
school students attended schools which Dr, Conant classi- 
fied as medium- size , ranging from 750 to 2,000 students. 
These represented around 30 per cent of the public high 
schools, wi th 11 pei’ cent in the 750-999 student category 
and 19 per cent in the 1,000-1,999 category o In a more 
detailed study of 2,024 of the medium-size schools, Dr, 
Conant found that, despite the fact that his medium-size 
classification covered a wide enrollment span (750 to 2,000 
students), the actual size of the school within this range 
made little difference in the degree of comprehensiveness 

4 

of the program of studies offered# 

3 James B® Conant, The Compr ehe ns l ye High Sch ool 
( New York 1 McGraw-Hill • Book Company , Inc « , 195? ) * PP « 11 » 12 • 

4 ma . . pp. ?6-?8 0 - 
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In the 1965™ 66 study, Dr, Conant classified high 

schools as being “widely comprehensive u which were of medium 

size ( 750-2 1 000 students), and from which between 25 and 75 
* 

per cent of the 1965 graduates continued their education* 
These two criteria eliminated a number of schools from the 
classification which have characteristics which limit their 
degree of comprehensiveness! namely, small rural schools, 
large inner-city and suburban schools of over 2,000 students 
and schools , mostly in the suburbs , which traditionally pre- 
pare almost all of their' graduates for college entrance. 

The three Harford County schools could be classified 



b e i ng wide 3. y c ora pr ©he ns i ve 



according 



to Dr. Co na nt *s 



criteria 0 Pall 
School, 1 , 228 j 
School, 1,093* 



enrollments in 1965 were Aberdeen High 
Bel Air High School, 1,848? and Edgewood High 
The percentage of 1965 graduates from each 



of the schools continuing education was Aberdeen High 
School, 54, 5 f B©1 Air High School, 62,0! and Edgewood High 



School, 4y « 6 o 

Tab3_e 6 compares the percentage of students from the 
combined 1965 graduating classes of the three study schools 
who continued post-secondary school education with that of 
both the total number of schools participating in the Conant 
study and the sub-group of 1,8 78 medium-size schools. The 
percentage of graduates from the Harford County study 
schools who continued their education (56,8) varied on3.y 
slightly from the almost identical percentages (55*6 and 
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TABUS 6 



PER CENT OP 19 65 GRADUATES CONTINUING POST-SECONDARY 
SCHOOL EDUCATION - THREE HARFORD COUNTY 
SCHOOLS AND COHA NT STUDY SCHOOLS 



Schools 


4 -Year 
College 


Junior 

College 


Technical 
and Other 
Schools 


Total 


Harford County - 
3 High Schools 


% 

23.9 


25.3 


? e 6 

\ 


56.8 


Conant Study - 
XjL 069 High Schools 


35.3 


11 e 0 


9*5 


55.6 


Conant Study - 
1 P 878 Hedium-Size 
High Schools 


3^.8 


11.4 


9*5 


55.7 
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55 * 7 ) of the two groupings in the Gonant 
total percentages are broken down by type 



study* When those 
of post-secondary 



institution attended, the Harford County graduates are less 
typical e Here the availability of a local junior college is 
a predominant factor. While 2.5 per cent of the 1965 gradu- 
ates of the three Harford County high schools entered junior 



college, only 11 per cent did from the schools represented 
In the Gonant study „ Conversely, 35 per cent of the gradu- 
ates of the Gonant study schools entered four-year colleges 
compared to 24 per cent for the three Harford County 
schools « The 2 per cent differential between the Harford 



County schools and the Gonant study schools in the percent- 
age of 1965 graduates entering technical and other schools 
is also likely to be attributable to the availability of 
Harford Junior College which offers programs in various 
technical fields, business administration, advanced secre- 
tarial studies, and nursing. 



In summary, the schools from which the High School 
Sample for this study was drawn would appear to have 
elements in common with a large number of American high 
schools in terras of size, the degree of comprehensiveness 
of the program of studies offered, and the percentage of 
graduates continuing education. The three study schools 
could be most closely identified with high schools which 
send a higher than average percentage of their graduates to 
junior colleges. In view of the rapid development of public 
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11 6 



two-year colleges in many parts of the country v this is ■ 
likely to become an increasingly larger proportion of high 
schools in the future e 



THE HARFORD COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 



Organ! sat i on 



Maryland 
schools o There 
the s tate s the 
of the twenty- 1! 



has a highly centralised system of public 
are only twenty- four school districts in 
Baltimore City school system and on© in each 
rae counties « All schools within each 



county, including those in the incorporated cities and 
towns, ©re under the jurisdiction of a single board of 
education and are administered by a single superintendent 
of schools, This county- unit pattern of organization made 
it much easier fox' 1 the Harfox'd County Board of Education to 
consolidate its smaller schools as the school population 
grew than would have been the case had there been a number 
of small independent school districts within the County 0 



Size and Growth 

School enrollments in Harford County almost doubled 
during the decade just prior to the period covered by this 

study# . In the fall of 1959 * total enrollment stood at 

: =* ,= * 

15,878 pupils, compared to 8,156 in the fall of 19^'9o This 
represented an increase of 9^6 per cent and reflected the 



o 
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/growing urbanization of the County© During the period 

covered by this study, 1959*** 19^7 , school enrollments 

increased another ^8«1 per cent with 23,520 pupils enx'olled 

at the beginning of the 1966 ^ 6 ? school year « This pattern 

* 

, of rapid growth is expected to continue with a public 
school enrollment in Harford County of 35> 91b pupils pro- 
jected for the fall of 19?b« ^ 

in recent years the Harford County school system has 
ranked sixth in size among the twenty-four school systems 
In Maryland 0 This places it just below the school systems 
of Baltimore City and the four largest counties in the 
Washington** Baltimore metropolitan area, In the fall of 
1968 , there were 28,162 pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of Harford County, compared to 65 « 920 in the fifth 

ranking system, Anna Arundel County, and lb , 3?1 in Howard 

3 

County, the seventh ranking system. Thus, the Harford 
County school system, despite projections for continued 



^Board of Education of Harford County, Annual Repo rt , 
i960 (Bel Air, Maryland s Board of Education of Harford 
County, i960}, p , . 9 ® 

^ Annua l Report, 19 66-6 7 (Bel Air, Maryland « 

Board of Education oF Harford County 1967 ), p* 10, 




Canital I m ur cm men t s Program, 1969-70 to 
Maryland i Board of Education of Harford 
88 , 



8 

Maryland State Department of Education, F ac ybs About 
Maryla nd Sch oo ls , lg68-6g (Baltimore: Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1*9^9) » p. 5* 
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rapid growth, 



118 

is ’ likely to retain its relative size position 
among the school systems in Maryland for some years to come » 
It is presently less than one-half the size of the fifth 
ranking system in the state and almost twice the si&e of the 
sevenths 



V, CHARACTERISTICS OP HARFORD COUNTY, MARYLAND 



This section will provide background information 
concerning the geographic , population, and economic charac- 
teristics of the area from which the student sample for 



,s study was drawn* Since the three study schools served 

approximately 80 per cent of both the land area and total 

population of Harford County, the characteristics of the 

County as a whole give a rather accurate description of the 

area and population from which the High School Sample was 

drawn* The two pxiblio high schools not included in this 

study were approximately the same size , and one served a 

predominately rural area, while the, other served a predom® 

0 

inately urban area of Harford County, These would appear 
to offset each other In terms of their representation in 
the characteristics of the County as a whole. 

Geog r aphic 

Harford County is located in northeastern Maryland, 

It Is bordered on the north by Pennsylvania, on the east by 
the Susquehanna River, on the south by the headwaters of the 
Chesapeake Bay, and on the west by Baltimore County, 



o 
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Major highway and rail routes between New York and 
Washington traverse Harford County* It Is located twenty 
miles northeast of Baltimore and sixty-five miles southwest 
of Philadelphia e Distances from Washington-, D, C, , and New 
York City are sixty miles* and one hundred and sixty-*four 
”.es f respective: 



Population 



Harford County has experienced the rapid population 
expansion associated with the metropolitan areas along the 
Atlantic Seaboard * Since 194-0, the County has had close to 
per cent increase in population each decade t and this 



trend is expected to continue o (See Table 7 ) * The popula- 
tion growth from 51,782 in 1950 to 76,72,2 in i 960 repre- 
sented an increase of 4-8,2 per cent, compared to increases, 
of 32 * 3 per cent for Maryland and 18,5 per cent for the 
United States* 

Other statistics from the i 960 U« 8* Census of 



Population provide insight into the characteristics of the 
population of Harford County, The median number of school 
years completed by persons over twenty-five years of age 
•was 10*8, compared to 10*4 years for Maryland and 10*6 
years for the United States* Of the Harford County resi« 
dents within this same age category, 43,4. per cent had 
completed high school or mors, compared to 40*0 per cent 
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TABLE 7 



POPULATION CHANGES IN HARFORD COUNTY, MARYLAND 

1940-1980 



Year 


Population 


% Increase 


1940 


35,060 




1950 


51,782 


4 -? . ? 


i960 


76,722 


48.2 


1970" 


115,300 


48.9 


!98Q # 


172,000 


49.2 



Sources i 1940-1960 
19?0«1980 



U e S. Census of Population 

(estimates) Harford County Planning 
and Zoning Commission 



: 'Esti mates 



o 
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i' or Maryland and 4l.l per cent for the United States. ° 
Harford County ranked third among Mary 3, and counties in 
both of these measures of educational attainment. 



counties ranking ahead of Harford were Montgomery and Prince 

i 

George* s, both of which are adjacent to Washington, D* C« , 
r" : d house a substantial number of officials and employees 

i 

of the Federal Government « 



This relatively high level of educational attainment 
was reflected to some degree in the occupational distribu- 
tion of the civilian population of Harford County as 
reported in the i 960 U, S» Census • Table 8 provides data 
which compares the distribution among major occupational 
categories in Harford County with that in both Maryland and 
the United States. The proportion of professional and 
technical workers in Harford County (13e9 per cent) was 
slightly higher than that for the State (13*5 per cent) , 
which in turn was above the national figure of 11 .2 per 

cent© There were no large variations between the proper-* 

* 

tion of Harford County workers engaged in the broad cate- 
gories of white collar, blue collar, and service occupa- 
tions and those reported for both Maryland and the United 
States, In the case of farm workers , the Harford County 



^United States Bureau of the Census, County and City 

9 fgas 8 ****— If K a w nawF* 

Data Boole, 19 6? (Washington* Government Printing Office, 
1967), pp. 170-172. 
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TABLE 8 



COMPARISON OF PER CENT OP EMPLOYED PERSONS 
BY MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUPS - HARFORD 
COUNTY, THE STATE OF MARYLAND AND 
THE UNITED STATES, i 960 



MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP 


PER CE 

Harford 

County 


NT DISTRIJ 
Maryland 


BUTI ON 

United 

States 


1, WHITE COLLAR WORKERS 


39*3 


45*9 


41,2 


a. Professional and. Technical 

b. Managers (non- farm) , offi- 


13.9 


13.5 


11.2 


cials and proprietors 


7.3 


8,2 • 


8.4 


0 , Clerical 


13»2 


16,9 


14,4 


d. Sales 


4.9 


7.3 


7.2 


2, BLUE COLLAR WORKERS 


38,8 


35.^ 


36.7 


a. Craftsmen and foremen 


15.1 


14.3 


13.5 


b, Operatives 


18.7 


15.8 


18.4 


0 • Laborers ( non- farm ) 


• 5.0 


5.0 


4.8 


3, SERVICE WORKERS . 


9*6 


10,5 


11,1 


a. Private household 


2,6 


2.7 


2,7 


b. Other 


7.0 


7.8 


8,4 


4, FARM WORKERS 


7.7 


2,9 


6,1 


a. Farmers and managers 


3.7 


1.6 


3.9 


b, Laborers and foremen 


4,0 


1.3 


2,2 


5, NOT REPORTED 


4,6 


5.6 


4.9 



Source : Percentages computed from United States Bureau of 

the Census, E ighteenth Census of the United States 1 
i 960 , Characteristics of the Population , Vol, I 
TWashington 1 Government Printing Office, 1967 ) , 

Part 1, Table 206 and Part 22, Tables 52, 57, 83 , 
and 84, 
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proportion (7*7 per cent) was closer to that found in the 

nation (6,1 per cent) f but more than twice that reported for 

Maryland (2*9 per cent). It is interesting to note that the 

proportions of Harford County workers employed in white 

* 

, collar and blue collar occupations were almost identical at* 
39*3 per cent and 30*8 per cent, respectively. On the basis 
of the Census data presented in Table 8, it could be stated 
that the occupational distribution within the civilian pop- 
ulation of Harford County in i 960 was in most respects very 
similar to that reported for the country as a whole. 

The presence of two large military bases, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground and Edgewood Arsenal, is an important factor 
in both the population and economic characteristics of 
Harford County, The economic implication will be discussed 

i i 

in the last section of this chapter. The i 960 census 

numbered military personnel in Harford County at 6,349? 

approximately 8 per cent of the population* The Harford 

County Economic Development Commission estimated that 
* 

military personnel accounted for approximately 10 per cent 
of the population in 1969 with another 7 P er cent being 
dependents of persons stationed at the two bases, On the 
basis of these figures, it would seem safe to assume that 



■^Harford County Economic Development Commission, 
“Harford County Statistics, 1968-69' 1 (Bel Air, Maryland* 
Harford County Economic Development Commission, 1969)* 
p, 4 (Mimeographed), 
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that during the period covered by this study, military per* 



son 


ins 1 and the i r 


familie 


s re 


prose 


nfod close 


to 


15 


per cent 


of 


the populat'd or 


i of Har 


ford 


Coun 


ty„ . This } 


las 


imp 


lies, t ions 


in 


describing the 


: backgr 


ound 


Of ti 


he student. 


■ po 


pula 


tion for 


thi 


c study, since 


> two of 


the 


high 


schools ii 


id 


uded 


are 


loo 


a ted in cornmur 


titles a 


djac 


ent ti 


o the two t 


ail 


i tar 


y bases e 



The transientness usually associated with students 
from military families was not as large a factor as might 
be supposed f however , in the composition of the High School 
Sample o One of the criteria for the sample group was the 
stipulation that students must have been enrolled in the 
study schools no later than tenth grade * The nature of 
the two Army bases also contributed to a more stable popu- 
lation than is often the case in military oriented communi- 
ties e Both Aberdeen Proving Ground and Edgewood Arsenal are 
largely devoted to research, development, testing, and 
technical schooling, rather than basic military training* 
These activities require a high ratio of commissioned offi- 
cers, many of whom are trained in scientific and technical 
disciplines e Their tours of duty in Harford County tend to 
be somewhat longer than is often the case at installations 
which are primarily engaged in basic military training, and 
their .presence in the County contributes to the higher than 
average educational level of the population* The two mili- 
tary bases are also characterized by a high ratio of civil- 
ian employees to military personnel* This is illustrated by 
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the fact that in 19 68 the two installations employed a total 
of almost 10,000 civilians and had a military* complement 



totaling approximately 12 , 000 officers and enlisted men. 



11 



Economic 

According to the I960 th S . Census , the median family 
income in Harford County was more typical of the nation 
than of the State of Maryland 0 Median family income for 
the County was §5» 863 « compared to §5»66o for the United 
States and §6,309 for Maryland® Harford County ranked sixth 
among Maryland counties in median family income. Median 
income for the State -was inflated by the high income families 
residing in the Washington, D 0 C», suburban counties of 
Montgomery and Prince George's. These reported median 
family incomes of §9,313 and $7,4?1 respectively. The pro- 
portion of Harford County families with income of §10,000 
or more was 15. 0 per centi almost identical with the 15 ol 
per cent reported for the United States . Here again, the 

Maryland figure was higher with 19 08 per cent of the 

12 

families reporting an income of §10,000 or more. 

The i960 U„ S 0 Census statistics represent the begin- 
ning of the period covered by this study a Comparable 
figures are not available for the later part of the period. 



Ibid, 

^U.S .Bureau of the Census, County 



1967, pp. 170-172 

** 



and City Data Book . 



1 26 



but estimates prepared in 19 65 indicate approximately th« 
same relative economic position for Harford County fami- 



o These figures place the median family income in the 
County at $8 , 644 , compared to $7,989 for the United States 
and $9*384 for Maryland 0 .Again, as in i960, Harford County 

ranis;© d sixth among Maryland counties in median family 

, 13 

income# 



The Federal Government, through its two permanent 



U# S 0 Army installations, Aberdeen Proving Ground and Edge- 
wood Arsenal, has for many years provided the backbone of 
the Harford County economy# 'This is illustrated by the 
fact that an estimated one -third of the County 5 s total 



labor force in 1966 was employed by the United States Gov- 

14 ^ „ 

ernment# In the 196? fiscal year the combined payrolls 

of Aberdeen Proving Ground and Edgewood Arsenal amounted to 

137*2 million dollars , or 66 #4 per cent of the estimated 

total of 206# 7 million dollars for all payrolls in the 

County# ^ 

Increasing urbanization has resulted in a corre- 
sponding decrease in the importance of agriculture in the 



13 

" “Survey of Buying Power, n Sales Management, 

June 10, 1966# 

14 

Harford County Economic Development Commission, 
Harford County Industrial Corridor (Bel Air, Maryland: 
Harford County Economic Development Commission, 1968, pp e 
13. 14. 




"Harford County Statistics, 



1968^69". p.?. 
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economic structure of Harford County, In 1940 » almost 
three-fourths of the land area In Harford County was in 
farms. By 196S> this had diminished 'to slightly more than 
half, About five per cent of the total labor force of 

* n n 

, the County was employed in farming in 1966, ' 

Manufacturing has increased somewhat with the 

a 

growth in population in Harford County but is not yet a 
dominant factor in the economy. Almost seventeen per cent 
of the County* s labor force was engaged in manufacturing In 
1966 , and half of this group ( 2,500 workers) was employed 
by a large shoe manufacturer. The remaining half w+as 

employed by some sixty industries scattered throughout the 

, 18 
County, 

Despite the fact that much of Harford County’s popu- 

i 1 i 

•. «• 

lation and economic growth is directly related to the 

migration of people from Baltimore and suburbs closer to 

% * 

the city, the County differs from many suburban areas 

along the East Cost in that a relatively small portion of 

£ 

the work force commutes into the City, Recent estimates 



T 6 

John W. Wysong,' The Agricultural Industry in the 
Urban -Rural Fringe , A Case Study of Harford County , Mary - 
land , Bulletin W9 * Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Maryland (College Parks University of Maryland, 
June 1967 ), p* 1,. 

•^Harford County Economic Development Commission, 
Harford County industrial Corridor , p, 14. 

| 18 Ibid . 
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indicate that eighty per cent of the total work force living 

3 ° 

in Harford County is employed within the. County o'" 



VI. SUMMARY 



Th © bas ic population sample used in this study, 
termed the High School Sample, was composed of 9kk gradu- 
ates of three high schools located in Harford County, Mary* 
land. All sample students earned the Academic (College 
Preparatory) Diploma in June of 1963, 1965? or 196?, No 
students were included who entered the study schools after 
tenth grade, The college follow-up portion of this study 
involved 3 6k students from the basic sample . This group , 



termed the College Sample, was composed of the 1963 and 
1965 high school graduates who either entered accredited 
four-year degree granting institutions or were enrolled in 



a college transfer program at Harford Junior College. Only 



full-time students were included in the College Sample, 

and they entered 89 institutions located in 29 states and 

£ 

the District of Columbia* Just over ?Q per cent of these 
students entered Maryland colleges or universities. 

The three high schools from which the sample students 
graduated were described as being rather large, having 



-^Maryland Department of Employment Security, Harford 
County^ Oocupatlonai O utlook (Bel Air, Maryland : Harford 
Junior College, December, 19*^9) » P« 9* 
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enrollments of between one and two thousand students during, 
the period under study* Each of the schools had a compre- 
hensive program of studies and normally sent approximately 
half of its graduates into pas t-secondary school education. 

i 

The Harford County School System was characterized 
as on® which e-peri enced rapid growth during the period 
under study* It ranlred sixth in size among the twenty-four 
school systems in Maryland a'r.d enrolled 23 $ 5 Z 0 pupils at 
the beginning of the 1966-67 school year. The study 
schools served a geographic area which was experiencing the 
rapid population growth which is characteristic of the 
metropolitan areas along the Atlantic Seaboard* Th three 
schools drew students from rural as well as urbanized areas , 



© economic and educational level of the population of 
Harford County was described as being somewhat above the 
average for the country as a whole. The occupational dis- 
tribution of the labor force within the County was very 
similar to that given for the nation in the i960 Census of 
Population# 

While the findings of this study cannot be general- 
ized directly to other populations, the sample popixlation 
would appear to be typical of many groups of college pre- 
paratory students throughout the country • 
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GRAFTER V 
PROCEDURES 

This chapter will describe the procedures utilised In 
4 the collection and treatment of data* The major portion of 
the data was related to the programs of study and academic 
achievement of students in the High School Sample and 
3 6 k sitdents comprising the College Sample, An additional 
area of inquiry was related to the admission requirements of 
a selected group of colleges and universities, 

I, DATA COLLECTION 
The High School Sample 

Basic data pertaining to the High School Sample were 
obtained from permanent student record cards which were made 
available by the three high schools cooperating in this 
study. Most of the information was taken from the ’’Maryland 
Achievement and Attendance Record,” a standardized record 
form which the Maryland State Department of Education 
requires all public high schools to maintain for each of its 
students. Data obtained from this source included the 

a t 

following for each student in the High School Sample $ 

1, Year of entry into the study school 

2, Subjects taken in grades nine through twelve 

3, Units of credit and grades earned in academic 
subjects 
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Total number of units of credit earned toward 
graduation 

5« Enrollment units earned in the arts and other 
non-academic subj ots--oomputed from entries 
which indicated the number of weeks, periods 
per week, and minutes per period in which students 
enrolled in these subjects 

6, Quintile rank in graduating class 

7. I • Q# --’’Otis Quick Scoring Mental .Ability 
Test, Gamma’ 11 

* 

Scores for students who took one or both of the 

standardized college ability tests, ’’The Scholastic Aptitude 

p 3 

Test” and the ’’American College Test”^ were obtained from 
the ’’Harford County Test Records, Grades 7-12", a form also 
maintained by the cooperating schools as part of each 
student’s permanent record file, 

A decision was made early in the planning for this 
study to collect a wide range of information from the 
records of students in the High School Sample and to record 
it in a manner which would provide flexibility of utiliza- 
tion, This procedure provided some degree of choice in the 
selection and analysis of pertinent data and, since all data 



^Arthur S, Otis, Otis Quick - Scoring Mental A bility 
Test , Gamma (New Yorks Hare our t, Brace and World, Inc,),’ 

p 

College Entrance Examination Board, Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (New Yorks College Entrance. Examination 
Board), 

^American College Testing Program, American College 
Test Battery (Iowa Citys The American. College Testing 
Program, Inc, ), 
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items were transferred to IBM cards, the information can be 

made available for future extensions of this study or for 

% 

related research# 

A five-page data collection form was designed for the 

transfer of raw data from high school records to coded 

* 

•• entries which were later punched on IBM cards. Each form 

* 

carried data for twenty students. An abridged duplicate of 

* 

the form and the coding system used are presented in Appen- 
dix A, The first page of the data collection form had space 
for entries which identified each student by an assigned 
number, sex, year of graduation, quintile rank in graduating 
class, and grade of entry (nine or ten) into the st\idy 
school# The Otis I#Q# and SAT and ACT college aptitude 
scores were also entered on this page# 

The remaining four pages of the form were identical, 
and a separate page was' used for entry of course of study 
and achievement data for each grade (nine through twelve) in 
senior high school# This procedure allowed the data to be 
analyzed for any grade level or combination of grade levels. 
The data included the number of credit units and grade 
points earned in each academic subject area and the number 
of enrollment units earned in non-academic subjects, includ- 
ing the arts. 

The enrollment unit was utilized as a device which 
equated time spent In non-academic subjects with time spent 
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in academic subjects , irrespective of the amount of credit 
toward graduation assigned to the non-academic subject. For 
example, a high school English course which met five regular 
class periods per week for thirty-six weeks carried one 
' credit unit, A music or art class which took up the same 
amount of time in a student's schedule was assigned one 
enrollment unit, despite the fact that it might carry only 
three-fourths of a unit of credit toward graduation. Sub- 
jects which were offered for less than the full school year 

or for less than five class periods per week were assigned 

* 

partial units on a proportionate basis. 

Between sixty and seventy data items were entered on 
the data collection forms and subsequently punched on IBM 
cards for each of the 9^ students in the High School Sam- 
ple, Thus, over 60,000 data items were processed from the 
high school records of the study population, 

s 

The College Sample 

The follow-up reports submitted to the Maryland 
State Department of Education for the 1963 and 19^5 gradu- 
ating classes of the three study schools were used to iden- 
tify students in the High School Sample who might be 
included in the College Sample and the institutions of 
higher learning they entered. Information, was obtained 
directly from student files at Harford Junior College for 
students who attended that institution. Letters were sent 
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to the registrars of other colleges and universities request- 
ing transcripts of the college work of students who were 
tentatively placed in the College Sample, Some institutions 

required written permission from students "before transcripts 

* 

‘could "be released* In these cases, letters were sent to the 

students requesting the necessary permission. Only eight 

students were deleted from the possible sample group because 

* 

of the inability of the researcher to obtain transcripts of 
their college work. In no instance did a student actually 
deny permission to obtain the transcript* but five students 
did not reply to repeated letters of request, and current 
mailing addresses could not be located for the remaining 
three students. Transcripts were obtained from each insti- 
tution attended for students who had enrolled in more than 
one college. Student transcripts yielded the following 
data i 

S , 

1, Number of semesters enrolled in college 

2, Semester hours and grade points earned in five 
academic subject areas s English, social science, 
mathematics, and foreign language, 

3# Semester hours enrolled in arts subjects 

Major and minor fields of study for students with 
eight semesters of college 

A two-page worksheet was designed for the transfer 

of raw data from the college transcripts of each student in 

the College Sample* One page of the worksheet was a tally 

form upon which was entered the number of semester hours and 
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grade points earned In the five academic subject areas* 

Data for college courses in journalism were entered under 
the •’English" category, and data for' engineering courses 

were entered under the "science" category* 

* 

Semester hours earned in arts subjects were also 
tallied on this worksheet, as were hours for any additional 

ft 

subject areas in which students with eight semesters of 
colleges earned twenty or more semester hours of credit. 

This latter information was collected to identify major and 
minor fields of college study. 

The second page of the worksheet was a summary sheet 
which carried totals for semester hours and grade points 

m 

earned in the five academic subject categories, semester 
hours earned in arts subjects and coded entries for major 
and minor areas of college study. In addition, coded 
entries were made on the summary worksheet which identified 
certain characteristics of the institutions entered by 

students in the College Sample, This identification data 

* 

included the following % 

1, Location - Maryland or out-of-state 

5 

2, Type - Two-year public college, four-year state 

college, four- year private college, state . 
university, private university, or 
accredited art institute or music conserva- 
tory, 

3, Specific institution if one of the followings 
Harford Junior College, Towson State College, 
or the University of Maryland 
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Preliminary inspection of the college follow-up 

reports for the three graduating classes included in this 

study indicated that a sizable number of students entered 

the three Maryland institutions named in item 3* above. 

* 

, Provision was made to identify these students In the data 
collection procedure so that the exact proportion of the 
College Sample which entered the three institutions could 
be determined. If the proportion was as high as anticipated, 
special attention could be given to the entrance require- 
ments of those institutions in the portion of the study 

devoted to the number and type of specific academic subject 

* 

units required for admission to selected colleges and uni- 
versities, The Identification of students entering Harford 
Junior College, Towson State College, and the University of 
Maryland also provided the possibility of utilizing the data 
collected in this study In future research related to the 

S 

academic achievement of graduates of Harford County high 
schools who attended the three Maryland institutions. 

Entries on the Individual college student worksheets 
were transferred to summary forms which carried coded 
entries for twenty students each. Data entries were trans- 
ferred to IBM cards from these forms, A total of approxi- 
mately 8,000 data items were punched on cards for the 364 
students in the College Sample, This represented a summari- 
zation of a considerably larger number of data items which 
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originally transferred from college transcripts to the 

individual college student data worksheets. 

Copies of the forms, letters, and coding system used 

in the collection and processing of data related to the Col- 

* 

. lege Sample may be found in Appendix A, 

College Admission Requirements 

Six research questions were outlined in Chapter II as 
a basis for the organisation of this study. Only one of 
these, Research Question Six, required data which were 
unavailable from the high school and college records of the 
study population. Research Question Six was stated as 
follows! 

Is there evidence to indicate that high school students 
could enroll in more arts subjects and still earn the 
number of specific subject units required by most 
colleges with selective admission policies? 

The college admission requirements of a sample group 
of two hundred colleges were studied as a means of collect- 
ing data to answer this question. 

The sample colleges were selected from a categorized 
listing in the ’‘College Admission Selector’* section of the 
1968-69 edition of Barron 1 s Profiles of American Colleges 
This section groups four-year accredited colleges and 
universities into six major categories, ranging from those 

^Benjamin Pine (ed, }, Barron’s Profiles of American 
Colleges (1968-69 edition? Woodbury, Mew York! Barron’s 
Educational Series, Inc, , 1968), pp, 748 - 754 , 
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with the most selective admission requirements to those 
requiring only a high school diploma. The categories are 
(1) most competitive, (2) highly competitive, (3) very com- 
petitive, (4) competitive, (5) less competitive, and (6) no n- 
' competitive. The sample of 200 institutions was selected 
• from 755 institutions listed alphabetically under the first 
four of these categories, 

s - * » \ 

% - 

The outline below indicates the procedure used in 

i 

selecting the sample group of colleges for which admission * 

data were compiled, j 

* j 

1, Most competitive category - all 23 colleges listed 
were selected, 

2, Highly competitive category - 24 colleges were 
selected by choosing every third college listed. 



I 

? 

j 

i 

! 

s 

1 

■1 



| 



would tend to be discounted if they appeared to be repre- 
sentative of colleges which were relatively non-seleotive 
in their choice of entering students, A categorized listing 
of the two hundred colleges included in the sample may be 
found in .Appendix B, 



3 * Very competitive category - 55 colleges were 

selected by choosing every third college listed, 

4 , Competitive category - 98 colleges were selected 
by choosing every fifth college listed. 

This procedure intentionally weighted the sample 
colleges in the direction of those which exercise a rather 
high degree of selection in their admission procedures. It 
was felt that the findings of this portion of the study 
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The tenth edition (1968) of American Colleges and 
Universities ^ was used as the source of data pertaining to 
the admission requirements of the sample colleges. This 

reference, published quadrennially since 1928, is recognized 

* 

'as the most authoritative sourcebook of information on 
higher education now available. All institutional informa- 
tion in this volume was obtained directly from officials of 

* 

the colleges and universities described. The admissions 
information includes not only the number of high school aca- 
demic units required , but also the number of units which the 
institution recommends for its prospective students. 

It was the viewpoint of this researcher that students 
seeking admission to a specific college tend to look upon 
’’recommended” preparation as ’‘necessary 11 preparation, par- 
ticularly if the institution in question seeks a rather 
selective student body. Discussions with high school guid- 
ance counselors have corroborated this viewpoint. Therefore, 
totals for the number of academic units which were required 
and recommended were tallied for each of the two hundred 
institutions in the sample. 



^Otls A, Singletary (ed,) American Universities and 
Ip, BMM. (tenth edition? Washington? American Council on 
Education, 1968), 
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II. DATA TREATMENT 

Most of the data treatment was either performed 

directly on the Burroughs B5500 computer or 1 else was per- 

■* 

, formed manually using data which had been partially proc- 
essed by the computer. Punched cards containing coded data 
transferred from the high school and college records of the 
study population provided the computer input. 

Six questions were posed in Chapter II as a basis 
for the organization of this study. The discussion which 
follows will describe the procedures used in the data treat- 
ments designed to provide answers to each of these research 
questions. All questions refer only to the population 
sample drawn for this study, 

f 

# 

Research Question One 

To, what extent did college preparatory students enroll 
In high school arts subjects during the period under 
study? 

The basic procedure used in the treatment of enroll- 
ment data was to express enrollments as percentages of the 
study population and of the various sub-populations within 
it. Sub-populations included the following i 

1, Male students 

2, Female students 

3 * 1963 high school graduates 

4, 1965 high school graduates 

5 « 1967 high school graduates 

Thus, all high school enrollment data was analyzed by sex of 
4 * 

student and by year of graduation, 

o 
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Two approaches were used in the treatment of enroll- 
ment data. The first involved calculating the percentage 
of students who enrolled in arts subject at each grade level 

nine through twelve. Enrollment percentages were calculated 

# 

. for arts subjects as a group and for each art subject a 
music, art, and dramatics. 

The second approao was to establish categories rep- 

% 

resenting various levels of enrollment in arts subjects and 
to calculate the percentage of students in each. category. 

The enrollment categories are outlined below a 

1, No arts enrollment units in grades nine through 
twelve, 

2, No arts enrollment units in. grades ten through 
twelve, 

3* Some, but less than three, arts enrollment units 
in grades ten through twelve, 

k. Three or more arts enrollment units in grades 
ten through twelve, 

i. 

These categories differentiated between enrollment 
units earned in arts subjects in grade nine and those 
earned in grades ten through twelve. During the early part 
of the period covered by this study, art, music, physical 
education, and industrial arts or home economics formed a 
block of subjects for which five to ten periods per week 
were allotted in the basic ninth grade program for all 
students. Depending upon the circumstances, the student 
did not always have a free choice in the subjects he took 
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within this block. Such factors as individual school 

policy, scheduling conflicts, and the availability of 

teaching personnel and classroom space affected student 

choices in this area of the curriculum. Therefore, at the 

* 

# ninth grade level the extent to which students enrolled in 
art subjects does not necessarily reflect the extent to 
which students freely elected these subjects. Ninth grade 
arts enrollment figures were' important to the study, how- 
ever, because they entered into the extent to which the 
study population had curricular experiences in the arts dur- 
ing the four years of senior high school. 

Beginning at the tenth grade level, all arts subjects 
were elective, and except for a very few isolated instances, 
students were enrolled for five class periods per week for 
the entire school year. Therefore, for all practical pur- 
poses, enrollment category three — some, but less than three 
. arts enrollment units in grades ten through twelve— includes 
students who earned either one or two arts enrollment units 
during the last three years of high school. The last 
enrollment category-- three or more arts units in grades ten 
through twelve— was established as the category which 
defined high enrollment in arts subjects. These students 
represented almost twenty per cent of the sample group. 

Only thirty-six students earned four enrollment units in 
arts and none earned more so, for the most part, this 
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category represents students who earned three enrollment 

units in arts subjects in grades ten through twelve, 

* 

Research Questio n Two 

Is there evidence of a trend of diminishing enroll- 
ment In arts subjects during the period under study? 

The percentage of 19^5 graduates who enrolled in arts 

subjects at each grade level was compared with that 'or the 

% 

1963 graduates. Losses or gains for the period represented 
by the two graduating classes were noted. Similar compari- 
sons were made between the 1965 and 1967 graduating classes. 
Finally, the percentage of students enrolled in arts sub- 
jects from the 1967 graduating class was compared with that 
for the 1963 graduating class. These computations gave some 
indication of the direction (increasing or diminishing) of 
arts enrollment at each grade level during the period under 

H % • 

study. The same procedures were repeated to determine if 
there were increases or decreases during the period in the 
percentage of students falling into each of the four arts 
enrollment categories defined under the description of data 
treatments performed to answer Research Question One, 

Losses or gains in percentage of students enrolling 
in arts were not taken as evidence of a trend unless they 

were large enough to be statistically significant. This was 

* * 

determined by using the t, or critical ratio, test for the 
significance of the difference between two percentages. 
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This test is expressed by the formula 

t = M 



BE 



D % 



in which 



Deg = difference between two percentages 

standard error of difference between two 
percentages, 

* 

The standard error of difference between two percent* 

7 

ages is expressed by the formula 



SB D £ = \/ PQ !j_ + I 2 

in which 

P = mean of the percentages of the two groups 

A = (1 - P) 

Ni - number of cases (students) In Group 1 
Ng = number of cases (students) in Group 2 

The mean of the percentages of the two groups, p, is 
found in the formula 

n 3 + % p 2 
P* """'Ni +' % " 

The t, or critical ration, values obtained for the 
differences in percentages tested by the above procedure 
were compared with tabled values at the ,05 and ,01 levels 
of confidence. The tabled values are arranged by various 
degrees of freedom (df)« The degrees of freedom are 



%enry E, Garrett, Elementary Statistic s (New York* 
Longmans Green and Co,, 1 956")» p. 9o , 

7 Xbid. , pp. 103 - 105 . 
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determined by a formula which takes into account the size 
of groups from which the two percentages were obtained! 
df = (N x - 1 ) + (N 2 - 1 ) 

The tabled value for t at the .05 level of confidence 

""" « 

‘ remains constant at 1,96 for all degrees of freedom over 

100. Similarly, at the ,01 level of confidence, the tabled 

value of t is 2.58 for all degrees of freedom over 100, The 

* 

sizes of the groups for which enrollment percentages were 
compared in this study produced df values well over the 100 
mark. Therefore, differences in enrollment percentages 
which produced t, values of at least 2,58 were judged to be 
significant at the ,05 level of confidence. Differences in 
percentages which produced t values below those necessary 
for the ,05 level of confidence were not judged to be sta- 
tistically significant. 



Res ear dh Question Three 

Do students with high enrollment in high school arts 
subjects differ from other students in the variables 
listed below? 

a. Sex 

b, I, Q. . • 

e. Quintile rank in high school graduating class 

d. Grade point average In high sehool academic subjects 

e. Number of credits earned in high sehool academic 
subjects 

f . Total number of high school credits earned 

g. Per cent entering college 

h. Per cent withdrawing from college 

1, Selection of college fields of study 
j. Enrollment in college arts subjects 
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Students with high arts enrollment were previously 
defined as those having three or more enrollment units in 
arts subjects in grades ten through twelve. This group 

numbered I 85 students, leaving 759 students from the High 

* 

•School Sample of 944 who were classified as "other stu- 
dents," Sex differences between the two groups were deter- 
mined .by calculating the percentage of male and female 
students in each. The mean Otis X, Q, score for each group 
was calculated, as was the mean quintile rank in graduating 
class. Mean grade point average in high school academic 
subjects, the mean number of high school units in academic 
subjects, and the mean number of total high school units of 
credit earned were also calculated and compared for both 
groups , 

The last four variables listed under Research Ques- 
tion Three applied to the 19^3 and 19&5 high school grad- 

te 

t * 

uates who formed the College Sample, The percentage of stu- 
dents with high enrollment in high school arts subjects who 
entered college was compared with that for other students. 
Comparisons were also made between the percentages of both 
groups who entered, but later withdrew from college. In 
each Instance the difference in percentage between the two 
groups was subjected to the t test of significance described 
earlier. 

The comparison of major and minor fields of college 
study selected by high arts students and other students was 
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limited to the 73 students in the College Sample vjuo com- 
pleted eight semesters of college. The number and percent- 
age of each group selecting various fields was calculated 

as the basis for comparison. Finally, the distribution of 

* 

, high arts students and other students by number of semester 
hours earned in college arts subjects was compared. Com- 
parisons were made on the basis of both four and eight 
semesters of college work. For the purposes of this analy- 
sis, college arts subjects included all courses in music, 
the visual arts, theater and drama, fine arts or Integrated 
arts, costume and interior design, and architecure ,’ While 

the combination speech and dramatics, was categorized as 
* 

an arts subject at the high school level, college courses 
in public speaking and speech therapy were not classified 
as arts subjects. 

Research Cues t ion Four 

fca __ m m ■ S tm , - m ■ — t ■■ rn ■■■■ 

When I. Q. and sex. variables are controlled, is there 
a significant relationship between level of enroll- 
ment in high school arts subjects and grade point 
average in high school academic subjects? 

The relationship between level of enrollment in high 

school arts subjects and grade point average in high school 

academic subjects was investigated by testing the following 

null hypothesis 1 * 

When X. Q, and sex of student are controlled, there 
is no significant relationship between level of enroll- 
ment in high school arts subjects and grade point 
average in high school academic subjects. 
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The I, Q, was derived from the "Otis Quick Scoring 
Test of Mental ■Ability” which all students in the High 
School Sample took in tenth grade. As was indicated in the 
earlier portion of this chapter dealing with data collection- 
, procedures, tests scores were collected for students who 
took the College Entrance Examination Board '’Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests (SAT) and the American College Testing Pro- 
gram "ACT Battery” (ACT), When this study was originally 
designed, consideration was given toward using these test 
scores as additional measures of scholastic aptitude. How- 
ever, these two tests were an optional, rather than a 
required, part of the testing program of the schools 
involved In this study. Consequently, the proportion of 
students in the High School Sample who took these tests 
was not large enough to warrant separate analyses of data 
using the SAT and ACT scores as additional measures of 
scholastic aptitude. 

Preliminary analysis of data Indicated that a 
larger proportion of girls than boys enrolled in high school 
arts subjects and that girls had a slightly higher grade 
point average in high school academic subjects. Conse- 
quently, both sex of student and !,Q, were controlled in 
testing the null hypothesis. 

The null hypothesis was tested by the multiple 
linear regression techniques described by Bottenberg and 
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and Ward in the technical report, Multipl e Linear Regression 

g 

produced in 1963 for the U, S, Air Force Systems Command, 

The procedure was programmed for the Burroughs B550Q com- 
puter by Dr, Milton B, Jacobson of the Bureau of Educational 

* 

‘Research at the University of Virginia, The Computer cal- 
culated and printed out the following statistics for each 
variable: means, standard deviations, zero-order correla- 

tions of each variable with each other variable, the stand- 
ard weights, partial regression coefficients, error terms, 
constants to be used in the regression equations, and the 
squared multiple correlation coefficients (RSQ*s), 

When used to test a hypothesis, analysis by the 
linear regression technique requires the formation of a 
predictor equation which expresses the relationship between 
the predictor variables and the dependent variable or 

criterion. This predictor equation is referred to as the 
w * 

Pull Model, The criterion in the instance under discussion 
was grade point average in high school academic subjects and 
the Full Model contained the following predictor variables s 

1 • X , Q, 

2, Sex 

3, High enrollment in high school arts subjects 

4, Less than high enrollment in high school arts 
subjects, 

^Robert A, Bottenberg and Joe H, Ward, Jr,, Applie d 
Multiple Linear Regression, Technical Documentary Report 
PRL-TDR- 63 - 6 , United States Air Force Systems Command, 
Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical Informa- 
tion Document AD 413-128, 19^3 • 
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In multiple linear regression analysis, each hypoth-- 
esls regarding the effect of a particular predictor var- 
iable or combination of variables upon the criterion is 
tested by placing restrictions on the variable (s) in the 
. Full Model, A predictor equation referred to as the 
Restricted Model is formed which takes the restrictions ) 
into account. The squared multiple correlation obtained 
from the Full Model (RSQ^ u -j^) and the' squared multiple cor- 
relation obtained from the Restricted Model (RSQ^g^) are 
used in the formula 

_ _ (Hs Qfull - RSQ rstr ) / (arp ■ 

F “ (1 - BSQfuii) / (df 2 ) 

to calculate the F statistic, where the degrees of freedom, 
df^ and dfg, depend upon the size of the sample and the 

F 

number of variables in the Pull and Restricted Models, The 
P statistic is Snedecoi^s P«ratlo used with analysis of 
variance techniques as a basis for the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of a null hypothesis. In the computer program 
utilized in this study, the values for HSQfull* RS §rstr* 
df^, dfg, and the P- ratio derived from the formula stated 
above were printed out. The computer also printed a prob- 
ability statistic based upon the calculated F- ratio value, 

' In this study the relationships between independent 
variables and the criterion were judged to be significant 
if they occurred at the ,05 level of confidence. There- 
fore, if the probability statistic was ,‘05 or less, the 
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null hypothesis was rejected 'because there was the probabil- 
ity of a chance relationship in only five or less cases in 
one hundred. Conversely, the null hypothesis was accepted 

if the probability statistic indicated the relationship 

* 

. could be attributed to chance in more than five cases out of 
one hundred. 

In testing the null hypothesis developed for research 
Question Pour, a Restricted Model was generated which took 
into account the effect of the two predictor variables 
related to level of enrollment in high school arts subjects, 
and the variables of J.Q. and sex of student were Controlled 
by appropriate covariance procedures, A probability statis- 
tic greater than ,05 would indicate that the null hypothesis 
could be accepted. Therefore, under these conditions, there 
was no relationship between level of enrollment in high 
school arts subjects and grade point average in high school 
academic subjects. Conversely, a probability statistic of 
,05 or less would indicate that a significant relationship 
existed. 

An additional step in the analysis procedure was 
needed to identify which of the two categories, (1) high 
level of enrollment, or (2) other than high level of enroll- 
ment, had the significant effect upon the criterion, grade 
point average in high school academic subjects. Categori- 
cal variables are treated as dichotomous pairs in multiple 
linear regression analysis and reference must be made to the 
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standard weights assigned to each member of the pair to make 
a determination as to which variable is more responsible for 
the combined effect upon the criterion. The variable with 
the higher standard weight is more likely to be responsible 
, for the significant effect upon the criterion* 



Research Question Five , 

When I • Q, and sex variables are controlled, is there a 
significant relationship between level of enrollment 
in high school arts subjects and grade point average 
in college academic subjects? 

The College Sample was divided into two categories t 
( 1 ) students with continuous enrollment in college,' and ( 2 ) 
students who withdrew from college. 

The continuous enrollment group contained students 
with eight semesters in college (1963 high school gradu- 
ates) and students with four semesters in college ( 19^5 high 

school graduates). The basic null hypothesis formulated for 

*> 

the continuous enrollment group was stated as follows s 

When I*Q. , sex, and number of semesters in college are 
controlled, there is no significant relationship 
between level of enrollment in high school arts sub- 
jects and grade point average in college academic 
subjects. 

The basic Full Regression Model generated to test 
this hypothesis contained the following variables s 

1 , I.Q. 

2 , Sex 

3 , Four college semesters (1965 high school graduates) 
Eight college semesters (1963 high school graduates) 

5 * High enrollment in high school arts subjects 
6 , Other than high enrollment in high school arts 
subjects 
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Six variations of this basic Pull Model were generated ? one 
for each of the following criterion variables % 

1, College English GPA 

2, College social science GPA 
3* College science GPA 

College mathematics GPA 
, 5 « College foreign language GPA 

6, Composite GPA for college academic subjects 

Restricted Models were generated to test the effect 
of each of the six predictor variables upon each criterion 
variable e Since number of college semesters (variables 3 
and and level of enrollment in high school arts subjects 
(variables 5 and 6} were treated as paired categorical vari- 
ables, this produced four Restricted Models for each of the 
six Full Models, Thus, a total of twenty-four Restricted 

» 

Models was generated to determine various aspects of the 
relationship between level of enrollment in high school 
arts subjects and GPA in college academic subjects for stu- 
dents with continuous enrollment in college, 

. It should be understood that, while the multiple 
linear regression analyses procedures outlined in this 
section were established to test the basic null hypothesis 
that, under the conditions outlined, there is no signifi- 
cant relationship between level of enrollment in high 
school .arts and GPA in college academic subjects j . each of 
the twenty- four Restricted Models was generated to test a 
null hypothesis regarding the effect of either a single 
predictor variable or a pair of categorical predictor 
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variables upon one of the six criterion variables. One such 

null hypothesis could be stated as follows i 

When other variables in the Full Model are controlled, 
there is no significant relationship between sex of 
student and college GPA in English, 

* 

Another example would be i 

When other variables in the Full Model are controlled 
there is no relationship between level of high school 
arts enrollment and the composite GPA in college aca- 
demic subjects, , t 

So long as this general procedure is kept in mind, it would 
seem unnecessary to reproduce in this report each null 
hypothesis stated for the twenty-four regression models 
generated to investigate various aspe'cts of the relation- 
ship between level of enrollment in high school arts sub- 
jects and GPA in college academic subjects for students with 
continuous enrollment in college. 

With one exception, the procedures outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs were duplicated for the portion of the 
College Sample which withdrew from college. The number of 
semesters in college was not used as a predictor variable 
In the regression models generated for this group. Repre- 
sented in the group were students who attended college from 
one to seven semesters before withdrawing. Therefore, It 
.was impractical to place the 127 students in this group into 
college enrollment categories. The mean number of semesters 
in college for the withdrawal group as a whole was 2,87* A 
total of six Full Models and eighteen Restricted Models was 
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generated for the withdrawal group as a means of investigat- 
ing the relationship "between level of high school arts 
enrollment and college GPA in academic subjects. 

Research Question Six 

i 

When I * Q* and sex variables were controlled, is there 
a significant relationship between level of enrollment 
in high school academic subjects and grade point 

average in college academic subjects? 

% 

This question was important to the study, since the 
number of non-academic subjects, such as the arts which a 
student can take In high school is directly related to the 
number of academic subjects he elects .over and above those 
which are inquired for his program of studies. If a stu- 
dent feels he must take as many academic subjects as possi- 
ble in order to succeed in college, he will have little 
room left in his schedule for non-academic electives. If, 

on the other hand, it could be shown that when other vari- 

*> 

ables are controlled, there is no significant relationship 
between level of enrollment in high school academic subjects 
and subsequent grade point average in college in these sub- 
jects, he could possibly be encouraged to broaden his par- 
ticipation in the non-academic areas of the curriculum. 

As was stated in Chapter I, the accepted minimal 
four-year program for the students in the High School Sample 
was four units each in English and social studies and three 
units each in science, mathematics and foreign language. 
Therefore, the folloxfing were established as “high 
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enrollment' 1 categories in each of the academic subject areas? 

1. English - more than four units 

2, Social studies - more than four units 
3* Science - more than three units 

4, Mathematics - more than three units 

5. Foreign language - more than three units 

The data treatments outlined under Research Question 

Five were repeated ‘as a means of investigating the relation- 

* 

ship between level of enrollment In each of the five aca- 
demic subject areas in high school and college GPA in each 
area, as well as the composite college GPA for the five 
subject areas. Therefore, six Pull Regression Models and 
twenty-four Restricted Models were generated, in each subject 
area for the continuous enrollment portion of the College 
Sample, Likewise, six Full Models and eighteen Restricted 
Models were generated in each subject area for the with- 
drawal group. This produced a total of 60 Full Models and 
210 Restricted Models for this phase of the study. 



Research Question Seven 

Is there evidence to indicate that high school students 
could enroll in more arts subjects and still earn the 
number of specific subject units required by most col- 
leges with selective admission policies? 

The following items were available for each of the 

two hundred colleges for which admission requirements data 

were Collected: 

1, Total number of academic subject units required 
or recommended, 

2, Number of specified academic subject 'units 
required or recommended. 



o 
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3* Number of units required or recommended in each 
academic subject area# 

Distribution categories ranging from none to more 
than seventeen units were established for the first two 
items. Distribution categories for the third item-- numbe r 
of units required or recommended in each academic subject-- 
ranged from none to four units. The number ©md per cent of 
sample colleges falling into each distribution category was 
calculated for each item. Calculations were made for the 
total sample of two hundred colleges and for the four sub- 
groups within the sample representing the degree of selec- 
tivity exercised by the colleges in admitting new students. 
The findings were then compared with the number and distri- 
bution of high school units in academic subjects earned by 
the college preparatory students included in this study. 
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CHAPTER VI 



FINDINGS 

% 

This chapter will present the findings produced by 

t 

« the various data treatments discussed in Chapter V* Where 

applicable, referenda will be made to the seven research 

questions used as a basis for structuring the study, 

* 

I. ENROLLMENT PATTERNS IN HIGH SCHOOL 

ARTS SUBJECTS 

Tables 9 through 2 5 show the combined results of the 
data treatments performed In answering Research Questions 
One and Two, These questions were stated as follows i 

1, To what extend did college preparatory students 
enroll in high school, arts subjects during the 
period under study? 

2, Is there evidence of a trend of diminishing 
enrollment in arts subjects during the period 

*•' under study? 

Tables 10 through 21 show the per cent of students in 
the High ’School Sample by graduating class (1963, 1965 and 
1967) enrolled in arts subjects at each grade level, nine 
through twelve. Per cent of students enrolled is shown for 
male students, female students and all students. Enroll- 
ment percentages are shown for each arts subject (art, 
music, and drama) and for arts subjects as a group. This 
latter category is expressed In the Tables as ^Total Arts , ** 
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Total arts enrollment percentages were calculated by 
excluding duplicates, l,e M students who enrolled in more 
than one arts subject at a given grade level* As is indi- 
cated in Table 9, this was not a large number of students, 

* Porty^f our students, or 4,7 per cent of the total sample, 
enrolled in two arts classes in ninth grade, and seventeen 
of these students completed ninth grade before entering one 
of the study schools. There was almost no duplication of 
arts subject enrollment in grades ten or eleven. Only nine 
students from the total sample of 944 had simultaneous 
enrollment in two arts classes at either of these grade 
levels. Duplicate enrollments increased somewhat at the 
twelfth grade level with thirty-four students enrolled in 
two arts subjects. This was still a relatively small group, 
representing only 3 per cent of the total sample. 

Table 10 indicates the percentage of male students 
enrolled in arts subjects in grade nine. Arts subjects at 
grade nine included only music and art, since drama was not 
offered at this level in the study schools. The percentages 
are based upon the number of male students in each graduat- 
ing class represented in the sample. These numbers are 
given in the second column of the table. 

Inspection of Table 10 reveals that 70*7 per cent of 
the 1963 male graduates enrolled in arts subjects, with 
slightly more than twice as many enrolled in music as in 
art. By 1965* the proportion of male students who enrolled 
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TABLE 9 



DISTRIBUTION OP STUDENTS IN SAMPLE WITH SIMULTANEOUS 
ENROLLMENT IN TWO ARTS SUBJECTS BY GRADE 
LEVEL AND GRADUATING CLASS 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


9* 


10 


11 


12 


1963 


217 


17 * 


• 1 


1 


11 


1965 


354- 


16 


1 


3 


12 


1967 


373 


11 


1 


2 


11 


TOTAL 


944 


44 


3 


6 


34 


PER CENT 
OF SAMPLE 




4,7 


0.3 


0,6 


3.6 

riEwmi.it i t 



^Includes following distribution of students who entered 
study schools in tenth, grade; 



1963 - 3 

1965 - 4 

1967 - 10 . 

TOTAL - 17 (1*8 per cent of sample) 
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TABLE 10 



160 



PER CENT OP MALE STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY GRADUATING 
CLASS ENROLLED IN ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN GRADE NINE 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


MUSIC 


ART 


TOTAL ARTS++ 


1963 


116 


54.3 


25*0 


7 0,7 


1965 


l6l 


39.1 


13.0 


45.3 


Difference 

1963-1965 




-15.2* 


-12. 0* 


- 25 , 4 ** 


1967 


204 


30.9 


10.3 


4i, 2 


Difference 

1965-1967 




- 8.2 


- 2.7 


- 4,1 


Difference 

1963-1967 




-23 #4* # 


-14*7** 


. -29.5** 


TOTAL SAMPLE 

(mao;) 


481 


39.3 


14.8 


48,4 



++ Excluding duplicates 
# Significant at #05 level 
** Significant at .01 level 



Notes Drama was not offered in grade nine# 
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in music in grade nine declined by 15*2 per cent, and a sim- 
ilar decline of 12,0 per cent took place in art enrollment * 

* * 

Both of these losses were found to be significant at the ,05 
level of confidence when the differences in percentages were 
'subjected to the critical ratio, or t, test of significance 

m 

• described in Chapter V, 

The proportion of male 1965 graduates who enrolled in 
arts subjects was 45,3 per cent, a decline of 25,4 per cent 
from that of the 1963 graduates. This difference was sig- 
nificant at the ,01 level. The trend toward declining male 
enrollments in ninth grade arts classes continued with the 
19.67 graduating class, though at a reduced rate. The pro- 
portion of male students enrolled in ninth grade arts sub- 
jects declined during the period covered by the study by 
23,4 per cent for music, 14,7 per cent for art, and 29,5 
per cent for both subjects combined, when duplicate enroll- 
ments were excluded • Bach of these losses was significant at 
the ,01 level. Of the total sample of 481 male students, 
48,8 per cent enrolled in one or more ninth grade arts sub- 
jects, with 39,3 per cent enrolled in music and l4,8 per 
cent enrolled in art, 

Ab can be seen by data presented in Table 11, the 
proportion of female students in the sample who enrolled in 
ninth grade arts subjects was higher than that for male 
students. Slightly over 65 per cent of the girls enrolled 
In ninth grade arts. Here again, more than twice as many 
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TABLE 11 
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PER CENT OP FEMALE STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY GRADUATING 
CLASS ENROLLED IN ARTS 'SUBJECTS 
IN GRADE NINE 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


MUSIC 


ART 

# 


TOTAL ART5-H* 


1963 


101 


52*5 


30.7 


76,2 


1965 


193 


51.8 


23.8 


73.1 


Difference 

1963-1965 




- 0,7 


- 6.9 


- 3.1 


1967 


169 


38,5 


1^.8 


50.3 


Difference 

1965-1967 




-13. 3 # 


- 9.0* 


-22,8** 


Difference 

1963-1967 




-14.0* 


-15.9** 


. -25,9** 


TOTAL SAMPLE 
(FEMALE) 


46 3 


47.1 


22,0 


' 65.4 



*H* Excluding duplicates 
* Significant at *05 level 
Significant at .01 level 

Note 1 Drama was not offered in grade nine. 
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students enrolled in music ( 47.1 per cent) as enrolled in 
art (22 per cent}* There was alsi a trend of diminishing 
enrollment in ninth grade arts subjects among girls during 
the period represented by the three graduating classes, but 

ft 

• the major decline toolc place within the class of 1967 , 
rather than within the 1965 graduating class as was the 
case with male students* Over half ( 52 , 5 per cent of the 
1963 female graduates enrolled in ninth grade music offer- 
ings and 30*7 per cent enrolled in art* When duplicate 
enrollments were excluded, 76*2 per cent of the female 1963 
graduates in the sample enrolled in an arts subject* There 
were slight losses in female enrollments in ninth grade art 
and in total arts within the 1965 graduating class, but 
these were not statistically sign* .‘leant* However, the pro- 
portion of female students enrolled in ninth grade music 
from the 1967 graduating class declined by 13 « 3 per cent 

i . 4 

over that of the 1965 female graduates* Losses of 9»0 per 
cent for art and 22*8 per cent for total arts were regis- 
tered. The decline of 14*0 per cent in female enrollment 
in ninth grade music for the period represented by the 
three graduating classes was significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. Enrollment losses of 15 • 9 per cent for art and 
25*9 per cent for total arts were significant at the ,01 
level. 

Combined ninth grade arts enrollment data for male 
and female students is presented in Table 12 , Of the 1963 
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TABLE 12 



PER CENT OF ALL STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY GRADUATING 
CLASS ENROLLED IN ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN GRADE NINE 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


MUSIC ( 


ART 


p ' 

TOTAL ARTS +4- 


1963 


21? 


53.3 


27-7 


73-3 


1965 


354 


46,1 


18,9 


60,5 


Difference 

1963-1965 




. - 7-4 


- 8,8* 


-12,8** 


1967 


373 


34,3 


12.3 


43-7 


Difference 

1965-1967 




-11.8** 


- 6,6 


-16,8** 


Difference 

1963-1967 




-19-2** 


-15,4** 


-29 .6** 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


944 


43 1 


• 18,3 


.56,8 



•H- Excluding duplicates 
# Significant at ,05 level 
** Significant at .01 level 



Note i Drama was not offered in grade nine. 
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graduates, 53*5 per cent enrolled In music and 27 « 7 per cent 
enrolled in art, Almost three fourths of the class (73,7 
per cent) enrolled in at least one ninth grade arts subject. 
This proportion declined by 12,8 per cent for the 1965 grad- 
uates and another 16,8 per cent for the 1967 graduates, with 
the result that more than half (56.8 per cent) of the sample 
students from the class of 1967 enrolled in an arts subject 
in grade nine. Each of the percentage losses in total arts 
enrollment for the period was significant at the, ,01 level. 
Both art and music had steady losses in enrollment during the 
period. When the proportion of 1963 graduates enrolled in 
ninth grade music is compared with that of the 1967 gradu- 

9 

ates, a loss of 19*2 per cent is noted. Similar losses of 
15*^ per cent were registered .for art and 29,6 per cent for 
total arts. Each of these percentage losses was significant 
at the ,01 level of confidence. Of the total High School 
Sample, 56,8 per cent enrolled in at least one arts subject 
in grade nine, with 43*1 per cent enrolled in music and 18,3 
enrolled in art, 

A number of the differences in enrollment percentages 
which are not marked as being statistically significant in 
the proceeding tables and in those which follow would appear 
to be at least significant at the ,05 level of confidence. 

In other instances, differences between two percentages 
which are relatively small were found to be significant. 
Therefore, before proceeding with a discussion of the 
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findings regarding arts enrollments in grades ten througn 
twelve, several observations might be made regarding the 
procedure for determining the significance of the difference 
between two percentages, Xn this procedure, discussed ear- 
‘Her in Chapter V, the standard error of the difference 
between the two percentages is calculated and then divided 

ft 

into the actual difference to produce a critical ratio or t 

■ % 

value. For the size groups for which arts enrollment per- 
centages were calculated in this study, a t value of 1,96 
or better indicates that the percentage difference is sig- 
nificant at the ,05 level of confidence, A t value' of 2,58 
or better is necessary for the difference to be significant 
at the ,01 level of confidence. 

Differences between percentages which are at either 
the lower or upper ends of the distribution scale will pro- 
duce higher .t values than the same differences between two 
percentages which are closer to the middle of the scale. 

This is illustrated by the example below whi h shows t 
values produced by a 10 per cent difference in percentages 
of the same population groups when these percentages are 10 



20 per 


cent, 


40 and 50 


per cent 


, and 


80 and 90 


per cent 


% 


K 2 


P 1 


P 2 


/° 


se d* 


t 


100 


150 


10,0 


20.0 


10,0 


4.7 


2.12 


100 


150 


40.0 


50.0 


10,0 


6.4 


1.56 


100 


150 


80.0 


90.0 


10.0 


4.5 


2.22 
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The size of the population groups also affects the signifi« 
canoe of the differences between two percentages. This is 



iliustratr i by the example below in which the percentages 



are held constant, but the size of the population groups are 



■changed. 



N ! 


N 2 


P 1 


*2 


ft 




100 


150 


10,0 


20.0 


10.0 


4,7 


200 


300 


10,0 


20.6 


10,0 


3.3 



t 

2.13 

3.03 



.Tables 13, 14, and 15 present data showing the pro- 
portion of students in the High School Sample enrolled in 
arts subjects in grad© ten. As can be seen by referring to 
Table 13, the percentage of the total sample of male stu- 
dents enrolled In arts subjects at the tenth grade level 
(29.7) was considerably lower than that for ninth grade 
(48,4). However, there was very little difference in the 
proportion of male students in each of the three graduating 
classes who enrolled in at least one arts subject. This was 
31,0 per cent for the 1963 graduates and diminished by 
approximately one per cent for each of the two succeeding 
classes in the sample. Of the 1963 graduates, 18,1 per cent 

4 

enrolled in tenth grade music and this increased by only one 
percentage point during the period. Enrollment in art, how- 
ever, steadily declined from 8,6 per cent of the 19^3 male 
graduates to 2,9 per cent of the 196? male graduates. The 
total loss of 5,7 per cent during the period was significant 
at the ,05 level. Drama enrollments increased slightly from 
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TABLE 13 



PER CENT OP MALE STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY GRADUATING 
CLASS ENROLLED IN ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN GRADE TEN 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


MUSIC 


ART 


DRAMA 


TOTAL ARTS*K* 


1963 


116 


18*1 


‘ 8*6 


4.3 


31.0 


1965 


161 


18.6 


5*0 


6.2 


29.8 


Difference 

1963-1965 




* 0,5 


- 3 .6 


+ 1.9 


- 1.2 


1967 


204 


*19.1 


2*9 


6.9 


28.9 


Difference 

1965-1967 




+ 0*5 


- 2*1 


+ 0.7 


- 0.9 


Difference 

1963-1967 




+ 1.0 


- 5»7* 


+ 2.6 


- 2.1 


TOTAL SAMPLE 
(MALE) 


481 


18.7 


5.0 


6.0 


29.7 



•H* Excludes Duplicates 
* Significant at *05 level 
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4,3 per cent of the 1963 male graduates to 6,9 per cent of 
the 1967 male graduates. Of the total sample of 481 male 
students, 18. 7 per cent enrolled in music, 5«§ P®r cent in 
art and 6,0 per cent in drama at the tenth grade level. 

As indicated in Table 14 , the proportion of girls in 
the total sample who enrolled in an arts subject in grade 

ten was 49,7 per oent. This was exactly 20 per cent above 

> 

the arts enrollment percentage for tenth grade boys. One 
fourth of the girls in the sample enrolled in music, 11,2 
per cent enrolled in art e id 13.8 per cent enrolled in drama 
In contrast to the stability of male enrollment at the tenth 
grade level, the proportion of female students enrolled in 
arts subjects increased from 42,6 per cent of the 1963 grad- 
uates to 56,8 per cent of the,1967 graduates, . This gain for 
the period of l 4,2 per cent was significant at the ,05 

level. With the exception of a slight loss in drama enroll- 

*<• 

in the 1965 graduating class, the proportion of female stu- 
dents enrolled in the individual art subjects increased with 
each succeeding class in the sample. Music enrollment 
increased from 22,8 per cent of the 1963 class to 27 » 2 per 
cent of the 1967 class, Art enrollment increased from 7»9 
per cent to 13 ,0 per cent and drama enrollment increased 
from 12,9 per cent to 1?,2 per cent. 

Table 15 shows combined enrollment data for tenth 
grade boys and girls. The proportion of students enrolled 
in music at this level was over* twice that for art or drama. 
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TABLE 14 



PER CENT OP FEMALE STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY GRADUATING 
CLASS ENROLLED IN ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN GRADE TEN 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


MUSIC 


ART 


DRAMA 


TOTAL ARTS++ 


1963 


101 


22,8 


7.9 


12,9 


42,6 


1965 


193 


24,9 


11.4 


11.4 


47,2 


Difference 

1963-1965 




+ 2.1 


+ 3.5 


- 1,5 


+ 4,6 


196? 


I 69 


27 • 2 


13.0 


* 17.2 


56,8 


Difference 

1965-1967 




+ 2,3 


+ 1,6 


+ 5* *8 


+ 9.6 


Difference 

1963-1967 




+ 4,4 


+ 5.1 


+ 4,3 


+14,2* 


TOTAL SAMPLE 
(FEMALE) 


463 


25.3 


11,2 


13.8 


49.7 



++ Excludes duplicates 

* Significant at ,05 level 
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TABLE 15 



PB n CENT OP ALL STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY GRADUATING 
CLASS ENROLLED IN ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN GRADE TEN 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


MUSIC 


ART 


DRAMA 


TOTAL ARTS+*f 


1963 


217 


20 e 3 


8,3 


8,3 


36,4 


1965 


254 


22,0 


8*5 


9.0 


39.3 


Difference 

1963-1965 




+ 1 >7 


+ 0 a 2 


+ 0,7 


+ 2,9 


1967 


373 


22,8 


7.5 


11,5 


41.6 


Difference 

1965-196? 




+ 0,8 


- 1.0 


+ 1.5 


+ 2,3 


Difference 

1963-1967 




+ 2,5 


- 0.8 


+ 3.2 


+ 5.2 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


944 


21,9 


8,i 


9.9 


39.5 



+* Excludes duplicates 
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This was true for each of the three graduating classes and 
for the sample as a whole. There was a slight gain during 
the period in music enrollment from 20*3 per cent of the 

1963 graduates to 22,8 of the 1967 gx'aduates, Percentage 

* 

.enrollments for art and drama were identical at 8*3 per cent 
for the 1963 class, * These decreased by less than one per 

e 

cent for art and increased by 3*2 per cent for drama during 
the period. There was a slight, but steady increase in 
total arts enrollment during the period from 36*4 per cent 
of the 1963 graduates to 4l,6 per cent of the 196? gradu- 
ates in the sample. Almost 40 per cent of the total High 
School Sample enrolled in an arts subject at the tenth grade 
level with over half of this proportion (21,9 per cent) 
enrolled in music. Tenth grade art enrollments represented 

* f 

P 

8,1 per cent of the sample and drama enrollments 9,9 per 
cent, 

ij 

Eleventh grade arts enrollment data are presented in 

Tables 16, 17* and 18* As indicated in Table 16, 3? *9 per 
* 

cent of the 1963 male graduates in the sample enrolled in 
an arts subject in grade eleven. This was 7,9 per cent 
higher than the tenth grade enrollment for this group. How- 
ever, during the period under study, there was a decline of 
almost 15 per cent in the proportion of male students 
enrolled in eleventh grade arts subjects. This loss was 
significant at the ,01 level. The proportion of boys 
enrolled in eleventh grade music was 17*2 per cent for the 
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TABLE 1 6 



PER CENT OP MALE STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY GRADUATING 
CLASS ENROLLED IN ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN GRADE ELEVEN 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


* MUSIC 


ART 


DRAMA 

ft 


TOTAL ARTStt 


1963 


II 6 


17*2 


6*9 


13.8 


37.9 


1965 


l6l 


18,0 


3.7 


6.8 


28,0 


Difference 

1963-1965 




-5* 0 e 8 


- 3.2 


7*0 


- 9.9 


1967 


204 


14,2 


3.4 


3.9 


23*0 


Difference 

1965-1967 




- 3,8 


- 0*3 • 


- 2,9 


- 5.0 


Difference 

1963-1967 




- 3.0 


3 .5 


- 9 , 9 ## 


-14,9 ## 


TOTAL SAMPLE 
( MALE ) 


481 


16,2 


4,4 


7.3 ' 


27.7 




1 - - 1 






. % ” l ( . = . 


...... 



++ Excludes duplicates 

Significant at ,01 level 
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19^3 graduates. This increased slightly with the 1965 class 
and declined to 14,2 per cent for the 1967 graduates. Elev- 
enth grade male enrollment in art also diminished from 6,9 

per cent of the 1963 graduates to per cent of the 196? 

* 

.graduates. The greatest enrollment loss was registered in 
eleventh grade drama which fell from 13* 8 per cent of the 
1963 male graduates to 3*9 per cent of the 196? male gradu- 
ates, This decline of almost 10 per cent was significant at 
the ,01 level of confidence. Of the total male sample of 
481 students, 27.7 per cent enrolled in eleventh grade arts 
subjects, excluding duplicates, with 16,2 per cent enrolled 
in music, 4,4 per cent enrolled in art and 7.3 per cent 
enrolled in drama. 

There was little change in eleventh grade female 
enrollment in arts subjects during the period As indicated 
in Table 17 , 44,6 per cent of the sample from the 1963 grad- 
uating class enrolled in arts, and there was a net gain of 
less than one-half of 1 per cent during the period. Music 
enrollment for this group also fluctuated but slightly with 
a net gain of 1*9 per cent during the period over the 2^,8 
per cent enrolled from the 1963 graduating class. The pro- 
portion of female students enrolled in eleventh grade art 
Increased from 8,0 per cent of the 1963 group to 14,2 per 
cent of the 1967 group. This gain was offset by a loss of 
7*5 per cent in drama enrollment during the period* This 
came very close to being statistically significant at the 



TABLE I? 



PER CENT OP FEMALE STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY GRADUATING 
CLASS ENROLLED IN ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN GRADE ELEVEN 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


MUSIC 


ART 


DRAMA 


TOTAL ARTS** 


1963 


101 


21,8 


8, t 


15.8 


44,6 


1965 


193 


20,7 


9.3 


13.0 


42,0 


Difference 

1963-1965 




- 1,1 


+ 1.3 


- 2,8 


— 2,6 


1967 


I69 


23«7 


14,2 


8,3 


45,0 


Difference 

1965-1967 




+ 3,0 


+ 4,9 


- 4,7 


+ 3.0 


Difference 

1963-1967 




< 

+ 1,9 


+ 6,2 


- 7.5 


* 0,4 


TOTAL SAMPLE 
(FEMALE) 


463 


22,0 


10,8 


11,9 


43,6 



++ Excludes duplicates 



1.94 



1?6 



,05 level with a t value of 1*92* The total sample of 463 

girls included 43*6 per cent who enrolled in one or more 

eleventh grade arts subjects, with 22 'per cent enrolled in 

music, 10*8 per cent enrolled in art, 11*9 per cent enrolled 

* 

*in drama* 

Table 18 gives eleventh grade art enrollment data for 

* 

the total High School Sample* Of the 1963 graduates, 19*4 
per cent enrolled in music, and there was a change in this 
proportion of less than one per cent during the period cov- 
ered by the study* Exactly twice as many of the 1963 gradu- 
ates (14.8 per cent) enrolled in drama as enrolled in art 
(7*4 per cent)* However, art enrollment changed only very 
slightly during the period, while drama enrollment at the 
eleventh grade level fell by 8,9 per cent. This difference 
was significant at the *01 level, as was the loss in total 
arts enrollment which fell from 4l*0 per cent of the 1963 
graduates to 32*2 per cent of the 196? graduates* At the 

eleventh grade level, 35*8 per cent of the total sample 
* 

enrolled in at least one arts subject, with 19*1 per cent 
enrolled in music, 7*5 per cent in art, and 9,5 per cent in 
drama* 

Arts enrollment percentages at the twelfth grade level 
are presented in Tables 19, 20, and 21* Table 19 gives the 
data fcr male students, of which 19*0 per cent of the 1963 
graduates enrolled in music and 5*2 per cent in art. Slight 
increases of 3*6 per cent in music and 2*2 per cent in art 
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TABLE 18 



PER CENT OP ALL STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY GRADUATING 
CLASS ENROLLED IN ARTS" SUBJECTS 
IN GRADE ELEVEN 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


* MUSIC 


ART 


DRAMA 

ft 


-| - 1 1 --- ■ -t" 

TOTAL ARTS++ 


1963 


21? 


19 .^ 


7.4 


14,8 


4l,o 


1965 


354 


19.5 


6,8 


10,2 


35.6 


Difference 

1963-1965 




+ 0 e 1 


- 0 e 6 


- 4 e 6 


- 5.4 


196? 


373 


18,5 


8,3 


5.9 


32.2 


Difference 

1965-1967 




- 1,0 


+ 1.5 , 


- 4,3* * 


- 3.4 


Difference 

1963-1967 




- 0,9 


.+ 0.9 


- 8,9'** 


- 8 , 8** 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


044 


19.1 


7.5 


9.5 


35.8 



++ Excludes duplicates 

* Significant at *05 level 

Significant at ,01 level 





TABLE 19 



PER CENT OP MALE STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY GRADUATING 
CLASS ENROLLED IN ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN GRADE TWELVE 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


MUSIC 


ffri — 

ART 


DRAMA 


TOTAL ARTS++ 


1963 


1I6 


19.0 


5.2 


20*7 


38.8 


1965 


161 


18*6 


7*5 


9*3 


31*7 


Difference 

1963-1967 




« 0*4 


+ 2*3 


-11.4** 


- 7*1 


1967 


204 


22*6 


7.4 


4*4 


31*4 


Difference 

1965-1967 




+ 4*0 


- 0.1 


- 4*9 


- 0.3 


Difference 

1963-1967 




+ 3*6 


+ 2,2 


- 16 * 3 ** 


- 7.4 


TOTAL SAMPLE 
(MALE) 


481 


20*4 


±L_ 


10,0 


33*3 



++ Excludes duplicates 
** Significant at *01 level 
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were registered during the period. Again, drama enrollments 

declined severly from 20,7 per cent of the 19 63 graduates to 

4,4 per cent of the 1967 graduates. This loss of 16,3 per 

cent was significant at the ,01 level. While total arts 

* 

‘enrollment also declined steadily during the period, the 7,4 

per cent loss of male enrollment in arts subjects was not 

significant at the ,05 level. This loss represented a 

* 

decline from 38,8 per cent of the 1963 male graduates to 
31*4 per cent of the 1967 male graduates. Exactly one-third 
of the male students in the High School Sample enrolled in 
at least one twelfth grade arts subject, with 20,4 per cent 
enrolled in music, 6, 9 per cent in art, and 10,0 per cent 
in drama. 

The proportion of female students enrolled in arts 
subjects In grades twelve is given in Table 20 , There was 
only a slight change of 1,7 per cent in music enrollment 
during the period from the 20,8 per cent enrolled from the 
1963 graduating class. However, art enrollment jumped from 
3*0 per cent of the 1963 female graduates to 14,0 per cent 
of the 1965 graduates. This gain was significant at the ,01 
level of confidence, as was the total gain of 11,8 per cent 
for the period, A loss of 8,7 per cent in female twelfth 
grade drama enrollment (significant at the ,05 level) par- 
tially offset the gains in art enrollment during the period. 
Of the 1963 female graduates in the sample, 35,6 per cent 
enrolled in at least one arts subject in grade twelve. This 
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TABLE 20 



PER CENT OF FEMALE STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY GRADUATING 
CLASS ENROLLED IN ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN GRADE TWELVE 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


l ^ LI ^ ^ ^ ^ II 1 

* MUSIC 


ART 


DRAMA 

* 


TOTAL ARTS++ 


1963 


101 


20,8 


3*0 


15*8 


35.6 


1965 


193 


21,8 


14,0 


12,4 


45,1 


Difference 

1963-1965 




+ 1,0 


+11.0** 


- 3.4 


+ 9*5 


1967 


169 


22,5 


14,8 


7.1 


‘41,4 


Difference 

1965-1967 




+ 0,7 


+ 0,8, 


- 5.3 


- 3.7 


Difference 

1963-1967 




+ 1,7 


+11,8** 


- 8,7* 


+ 5.8 


TOTAL SAMPLE 
(FEMALE) 


463 


22,8 


12,4 


11.? 


9 

41.7 



++ Excludes duplicates 
* Significant at ,05 level 
## Significant at ,01 level 
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increased to 45 #1 per cent for the 1965 graduates and 
decreased to 4l*4 per cent for the 1965 graduates. The net 
gain for the period was 5,8 per cent. The proportion of 

female students in the total sample who enrolled in one or 

* 

, more twelfth grade arts subjects was 4l*7 per cent, with 
22,8 per cent enrolled in music, 12,4 per cent enrolled in 
art, and 11*7 per cent enrolled in drama. 

As indicated in Table' 21,' when twelfth grade enroll- 
ment percentages for boys and girls were combined, there was 
little change in either music or total arts enrollment dur- 
ing the period. Music enrollment increased from 19*8 per 
cent to 22*5 per cent and total arts enrollment diminished 
from 37*3 per cent to 35 • 9 per cent* However, \ the gain in 
art enrollment from 4,2 per cent in I963 to 10*7 per cent 
in 1967 was significant at the .05 level. This was more 
than offset by a 12,8 per cent loss in drama enrollment 
which fell from -18,4 per cent in 19^3 to 5*6 per cent In 
1967, This difference was significant at the *01 level* Of 
the total sample of 944 students, 21*1 per cent enrolled in 
music, 9*3 per cent enrolled in art, 10,6 per cent emrolled 
In drama, and 37,4 per cent enrolled in at least one arts 
subject at the twelfth grade level. 

The preoeeding discussion described the degree to 
which students in the High School Sample enrolled in arts 
subjects at each grade level in the senior high school and 
the changes in grade level arts enrollment during the 
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TABLE 21 



PER CENT OP ALL STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY GRADUATING 
CLASS ENROLLED IN ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN GRADE TWELVE 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


MUSIC 


ART 


DRAMA 


TOTAL A RTS ‘HI* 


1963 


217 


19.8 


4,2 


18*4 


37*3 


1965 


354 


20.3 


11.0 


11.0 


39,0 


Difference 
1963-19 65 




+ 0.5 


+ 6.8#* 


- 7 * 4 # 


+ 2,3 


1967 


373 


22.5 

* 


10*7 


5,6 


35.9 


Difference 

1965-1967 




+ 2.2 


- 0,3 


- 5*4^ 


- 3.1 


Difference 

1963-1967 




+ 2,7 


+ 6,5** 


-12,8** 


- 1.4 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


944 


21*1 


9.3 


10,6 


37.4 



++ Excludes duplicates 
# Significant at *05 level 
## Significant at *01 level 
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period under study. This period began In the fall of 1959 
when the 1963 graduates entered ninth grade and ended in 
June of 196?* The discussion which follows will describe 
arts enrollment during the period in terms of the proportion 
, of students in each of four categories arranged by the num- 
ber of enrollment units earned in arts subjects during the 

m 

senior high school years. 

The data in Table 22 indicate the percentage of stu- 
dents in the sample by sex and graduating class who enrolled 
in no arts subjects during their four years in senior high 
school. Of the 1963 graduates, 18,1 per cent of the boys, 

11,9 per cent of the girls and 15,2 per cent of all students 
* 

fell into this category « Among the 1965 graduates there was 
no change In the percentage of girls with no arts enrollment 
units in grades nine through twelve, but there was a 16,7 
per cent increase in the proportion of boys in the category. 
This change was significant at the ,01 level of confidence. 
Consequently, there was an increase, significant at the ,05 
level, of 7,1 per cent in the proportion of all 1965 grad- 
uates in the sample who enrolled in no arts subjects In 
grades nine through twelve. Additional increases in this 
category of 9,3 per cent for boys, 5*3 per cent for girls 
and 16,7 per cent for all students were noted among the 196? 
graduates 0 The percentage increases for boys and for all 
students were both significant at the ,01 level of confi- 
dence, Of the total sample, 37*7 per cent of the boys, 13,8 
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TABLE 22 



PER CENT OP SAMPLE BY GRADUATING CLASS AND SEX 
WITH NO ENROLLMENT UNITS IN ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN GRADES NINE THROUGH TWELVE 



Graduating 


MA 


LE 


FEi' 


•IALE 


TOTAL 


Class 


N 


% 


N 


of 

p 


N 


€ 

P 


1963 


116 


18.1 


101 


11.9 


21? 


15.2 


1965 


161 


34.8 


193 


11 #9 


35^ 


22.3 


Difference 

1963-1965 




+16,?** 




0*0 




+ 7.1* 


1967 


204 


44.1 


169 


17.2 


373 


31.9 


Difference 












+ 9 . 6 ** 


1965-1967 




+ 9.3 




+ 5«3 




Difference 

19d>3~196? 




+26,0-** 




+ 5.3 




+16.7#* 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


481 


34.7 


463 


13.8 


944 


24*5 



# Significant at *05 level 
## Significant at «01 level 
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per cent of the girls and 24,5 per cent of all students 
earned no enrollment unit in arts subjects In grades nine 
through twelve. Thus, almost one-fourth of the students in 
the High School Sample had no curricular experience in the 
arts during their entire four years in senior high school. 

Table 23 gives comparable data for grades ten through 
twelve. Grade ten was the level at which arts subjects 
became completely elective in the three study schools. 
Therefore, the enrollment percentages given in Table 23 
indicate the proportion of students in the sample by sex and 
graduating class who, for various reasons, elected no arts 
subjects in grades ten through twelve. Of the 1963 gradu- 
ates, 44,8 per cent of the boys, 33*6 per cent of the girls, 
and 39.6 per cent of all students earned no enrollment units 
in arts subjects during their last three years in senior 
high school. Boy enrollments in arts subjects diminished 
with each of the two succeeding graduating classes in the 
sample to the point that 5?« 8 per cent of the male 196? 
graduates were in this category. This difference of 13 «0 
per cent during the period was significant at the ,05 level 
of confidence. 

By contrast, art enrollment among girls increased 
slightly during the period under study. Approximately one- 
third of the 1965 female graduates had no enrollment units 

i 

in the arts subjects in grades ten through twelve and this 
proportion diminished to 30*2 per cent for the class of 

o 
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TABLE 23 



PER CENT OF SAMPLE BY GRADUATING CLASS AND SEX 
WITH NO ENROLLMENT UNITS IN 'ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN GRADES TEN THROUGH TWELVE 




# Significant at *05 level 



o 
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1967 , There was an over-all increase of 5*7 per cent (from 
39*6 per cent to 45*3 per cent) during the period in the 
proportion of all students who enrolled in no arts subjects 

in grades ten through twelve* Of the total sample, slightly 

* 

•over half of the boys (53*6 per cent), almost one-third of 
the girls ( 32,6 per cent) and 43*3 per cent of all students 
were In this category* 

The data in Tables 22 and 23 regarding the proportion 
of the High School Sample that had no arts enrollment units 
In grades nine through twelve or grades ten through twelve 
could be stated conversely as follows $ 75*3 per cent 
enrolled in arts subjects in grades nine through twelve, and 
56*7 per cent enrolled in arts subjects in grades ten 
through twelve * The difference between these two percent- 
ages, 18*8 per cent, represents the proportion of the High 
School Sample that enrolled in arts subjects at the ninth 
grade level only* In many instances ninth grade students 
were enrolled in arts subjects for less than one full enroll- 
ment unlt--five periods per week for an entire school year# 
When enrollment was calculated for the 177 students who 
enrolled in arts subjects in ninth grade only, it was found 
that 159 of these students earned less than one enrollment 
unit* This group represented l6*8 per cent of the High 
School Sample, Thus, while 75*5 per cent of the High School 
Sample enrolled in arts subjects in grades nine through 
twelve, only 58*7 per cent of the sample earned as much as 
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one full enrollment unit in arts subjects during the four 

years of senior high school# 

The third enrollment category is represented by the 

data in Table 24 # Students in this category earned some, 

but less than three, enrollment units in arts subjects in 

grades ten through twelve. At these grade levels, arts 

subjects were offered in the study schools for five periods 

per week for the entire school year, • With the exception of 

a very few students who were enrolled in an arts subject for 

one semester only, this category represents students who 

* 

earned either one or two enrollment units in. arts subjects 
In grades ten through twelve. The data in Table 24 reveal 
that there was a loss during the period in the proportion 
of both boys and girls which fell into this category. The 
percentage of boys dropped from 38,8 per cent in the 1963 
graduates to 2 per cent of the 1965 graduates, a loss of 
12,1 per cent which was significant at the ,05 level of 
confidence, A slight gain in the proportion of male stu- 
dents in this enrollment category in 1967 * reduced the total 
loss for the period to 9*3 per cent,, 

The proportion of female students in the sample who 
earned some, but less than three, enrollment units In arts 
subjects in grades ten through twelve dropped from 49,6 per 
cent of the 1963 graduates to 42 per cent of the 1965 grad- 
uates and remained unchanged for the 196 ? class. The 

/ 

percentage of all/students In this category was 43,8 per 

o 
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TABLE 24 



PER CENT OP SAMPLE BY GRADUATING CLASS AND SEX WITH SOME, 
BUT LESS THAN THREE, ENROLLMENT UNITS IN ARTS 
SUBJECTS IN GRADES TEN THROUGH TWELVE 



Graduating 


j 11 _I_I |T|| 1 1 IU_[_ 1 , |||_ ilj_ ITT iTl i' 1'1 Ili-U** 1 *11 I~1 ■■ ^ 

MALE 


F£ 


:male 


T< 


DTAL 


Class 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1963 


116 


38,8 


101 


49.6 


217 


43,8 


1965 


l6l 


26,7 


193 


42,0 


35 ^ 


35.0 


Differenos 

1963-1965 




-12.1* 




- 7.6 




- 8,8* 


196? 


204 


29,5 


169 


42,0 


373 


35.1 


Difference 

1965-1967 




+ 2.8 « 




, 0,0 




+ 0,1 


Difference 

1963-196? 




- 9,3 




— 7*6 




- 8,7* 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


481 

rn.inMJ 


30,8 


463 


43,6 


944 


37.1 



* Significant at ,05 level 
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cent for the 1963 graduates, 35*0 per cent for the 19^5 
graduates and 35 per cent for the 19^7 graduates* The net 
loss for the period was 8*7 per cent and was significant at 
the *05 level® Of the total sample, 30*8 per cent of the 

4 

.girls, 43 « 6 per cent of the boys and 37*1 per cent of all 
students earned some, but less than three, arts enrollment 
units in grades ten through twelve. 

The final enrollment category included students who 
earned at least three enrollment units in arts subjects In 
grad.es ten through twelve* There were 185 students in the 
High School Sample in this category. None earned more than 
four enrollment units in arts, and only 36 earned more than 
■ three. For the purposes of this study, students who elected 

three or more enrollment units in arts subjects in grades 
ten thi-ough twelve were classified as ’’high arts students*” 
Inspection of the data in Table 25 reveals that 16,4 per 

* V 

cent of the male 1963 graduates in the sample fell into this 
category* There was a slight increase of 2,2 per cent for 
the the class of 1965 and a decrease of 5*9 per cent for the 
class of 1967, Thus, there was a decrease during the period 
of 3*7 per cent in the proportion of boys earning three or 
more enrollment units in arts subjects in grades ten through 
twelve, but no definite trend was established. 

In contrast to this, there was a definite upward 
trend of high arts students among the girls in the sample* 
The proportion of g>irls in this category was 16,8 per cent 

( 

o 
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TABLE 25 



PER CENT OP SAMPLE BY GRADUATING CLASS AND SEX 
WITH THREE OR MORE ENROLLMENT UNITS IN ARTS 
SUBJECTS IN GRADES TEN THROUGH TWELVE 



Graduating 


MALE 


' maiw ci? ■ 1 At m " ini 

P! 


SHALE 


TOTAL 


Class 


N 


% 


N 


1 * 


N 


% 


1963 


II6 


1 6.4 


101 


l6*8 


217 


16.6 


1965 


I6l 


18.6 


193 


23.8 


354 


21.5 


Difference 

1963-1965 




+ 2 « 2 




+ 7.0 




+ 4.9 


196? 


204 


12,7 


169 


27.8 


373 


19.6 


Difference 

1965-1967 




- 5*9 




4* 4.0 




— 1*9 


Difference 














1963-1967 




- 3.7 




+11.0* 




+ 3.0 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


481 


15.6 


463 


23.8 


944 


19.6 



# Significant at ,05 level 
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for the 1963 graduates and 2? , 8 per cent for the 1967 grad- 
uates, This gain of 11,0 per cent during the period was 
significant at the ,05 level of confidence. However, when 
boys and girls were grouped together, the gain during the 
•period in the proportion of students with high arts enroll- 
ment was 3,0 per cent and was not high enough to be statis- 

* 

tically significant. Slightly less than one-fifth ( 19,6 
per cent) of the total sample were classified as high arts 
students, with 15*6 per cent of the boys and 23#.8 per cent 
of the girls in this category. 



Summary 

=-V-r “ 

The findings related to extent of enrollment by the 
sample students in high school arts subjects (Research 
Question One) are summarized in the statements which 
follows , , . 



!•'' Three«fourths of the students enrolled in at least 
one arts subject in grades nine through twelve. 
However, only 58,5 per cent of the sample earned 
as much as one full enrollment unit in high school 
’arts subjects during their four years in senior 
high school. 

2 , Over half of the students (56,7 per cent) enrolled 
In at least one arts subject in grades ten through 
twelve, 

3 « Very few of the students enrolled in more than one 
arts subject at any grade level. Simultaneous 
enrollment in more than one arts subject was almost 
non-existent in grades ten and eleven and was 
limited to less than 5 per cent of the sample in 
grade nine and less than 4 per cent of the sample 
In grade twelve, 4 No students enrolled in more 
than two arts subjects at any grade level. 
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4, Slightly less than one-fifth (19*6 per cent) of the 
students elected as many as three enrollment units 
In arts subjects in grades ten through twelve. 

Only thirty-slx students (3*6 per cent of the 
sample) earned four enrollment units in arts sub- 
jects and none earned more, 

5* With the exception of a slight increase between 
grades eleven and twelve, the proportion of stu- 
dents enrolled in arts subjects decreased at each 
successive senior high grade level 8 Enrollment 
percentages were as follows : grade nine, 48,4 per 

centi grade ten, 39*5 per cent? grade ele'men, 35*8 
per cent? grade twelve, 37*4 per cent, 

6, More than twice as many students enrolled in music 
than in art in grade nine, and music enrollments 
were slightly higher than the combined enrollments 
for art and drama in grades ten through twelve, 

7* The proportion of girls in the sample who enrolled 
in arts was higher at each grade level than the 
proportion of boys. The differential was between 
16 and 20 per cent in grades nine, ten and eleven 
and slightly over 8 per cent in grade twelve, 

8a The proportion of boys with no enrollment in arts 
subjects in grades nine through twelve (34,7 per 
cent) was two and one«half times that of girls 
(13*8 per cent), 

9*, The proportion of boys with no enrollment in arts 
subjects in grades ten through twelve (53*6 per 
cent) was over one and one-half times that of 
girls (32,6 per cent), 

10, The proportion of girls with high arts enrollment 
in grades ten through twelve ( 23*8 per cent) was 
one and one-half times that of boys (15*6 per 
cent), ■ ■ 

The findings related to trends in enrollment in high 
school arts subjects during the period under study (Research 
Question Two) are summarized in the statements which follow? 

1, There was a substantial Increase during the period 
in the percentage of students who did not enroll 
in arts subjects* during their four years of senior 
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high school • This increased 26,0 per cent for 'boys 
5*3 per cent for girls, and 16,7 per cent for all 
students. The increases for hoys and all students 
were both significant at well beyond the ,01 level 
of confidence, 

2* The percentage of male students who did not elect 
an arts subject in grades ten through twelve 
increased by 13 per cent. This increase was sig- 
nificant* at the ,05 level of confidence. It was 
partially offset by a decrease of 3*4 per cent dur- 
ing the period in the proportion of female students 
who failed to elect art subjects, 

3* The proportion of students with some, but less than 
three, enrollment units in arts subjects in grades 
ten through twelve dec lined for both male and 
female students , The net loss of 8,7 per cent dur- 
ing the period in the proportion of students in 
this category was significant at the ,05 level of 
confidence, 

4, There was an increase of 11 per cent in the propor- 
tion of female stiidents with high arts enrollment 
(three or more enrollment units in arts subjects in 
grades ten through twelve). This increase was sig- 
nificant at the ,05 level, but was partially off- 
set by a decrease of 3*7 per cent in the proportion 
of male students with high arts enrollment, 

5* The most severe arts ' enrollment loss was at the 
• s ninth grade level. The decrease of 29,6 per cent 
during the period In the propoz'tloh of students 
enrolled in ninth grade arts was significant at 
well beyond the ,01 level of confidence, 

6, Arts enrollment losses sustained at the ninth grade 
level were partially offset by gains at the tenth 
grade level. There was a 14,2 per cent gain in the 
proportion of female students enrolled in tenth 
grade arts subjects. This gain was significant at 
the ,05 level of confidence. However, the propor- 
tion of male students enrolled in tenth grade arts 
declined by 2d per cent. The proportion of all 
students enrolled in tenth grade arts increased by 
5*2 per cent during the period, but this gain was 
not significant at the ,05 level of confidence. 



7* There was a 14,9 per cent decrease in the propor- 
tion of eleventh’ gi'ade boys enrolled in arts sub- 
jects during the period. This decrease was 
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significant at the .01 level of confidence# There 
was almost no change in the percentage of eleventh 
grade girls enrolled in arts subjects, but the 
decline of 8,8 per cent during the period in the 
proportion of all students enrolled in eleventh 
grade arts was also significant at the #01 level 
of confidence# 

* 

8, There was no significant change during the period 
in the percentage of students enrolled in arts at 
the twelfth grade level# 

* 

9» The decline in the proportion of students enrolled 
in ninth grade music was significant at the #01 
level for male students and all students and at 
the ,05 level for female students# There were no 
significant changes during the period in the pro™ 
protion of male, female, or all students enrolled 
in music in grades ten, eleven, or twelve# 

10# The decline in the proportion of students enrolled 
in ninth grade art was significant at the #01 level 
for male students and all students and at the #05 
level for female students# The decline In the 
proportion of male students enrolled in tenth grade 
art was significant at the ,05 level, and there 
were nq significant changes during the period in 
grades eleven and twelve. 

11# There were small increases diiring the period in the 
percentages of female students enrolled in art in 
\ grades ten and eleven* The increase of 11,8 per 
cent in the proportion of female students enrolled 
in twelfth grade art was significant at the ,01 
level of confidence # An Increase of 6,5 per cent 
•in the proportion of all students enrolled in art 
at the twelfth grade level was also significant at 
the #01 level# 

12# There were small increases during the period in the 
proportion of male, female, and all students 
enrolled in drama at the tenth grade level. How- 
ever, drama suffered heavy enrollment losses at 
the eleventh and twelfth grade levels* The decline 
* in the proportion of male students and all students 
enrolled in drama was significant at the #01 level 
In both the eleventh and twelfth grades# The 
decline in the proportion of female students 
enrolled was almost significant at the #05 level 
for eleventh grade drama and was significant at that 
level for twelfth grade drama# 
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The findings related to Research Question Two give 
some evidence of a trend of diminishing enrollment in high 
school arts subjects during the period under study. The 
trend was especially marked at the ninth grade level where 
enrollment losses were significant at well beyond the .01 
level of confidence for both male and female students. Sig- 
nificant losses in male student enrollment were also regis- 
tered at the eleventh grade level and smaller losses were 
found at grades ten and twelve. 



Relations to Enrollment Trends in Other 



Since the period covered by this study, 1959-196?, 
was characterized as one in which heavy emphasis was placed 
upon academic subjects, the assumption might be made that 
enrollment losses in arts subjects were paralleled by cor- 
responding increases in enrollment in academic subjects. 

As the data which follow indicate, this was not the case. 
There was actually a decrease during the period in the mean 
number of total units earned in academic subjects by both 
male and female students in the sample drawn for this study. 



Mean Number of Academic Subject Units 



aduating 


Male 


Female 


Class 


Students 


Students 


1963 


18.76 


■ 19.28 


1965 


18.71 


18.93 


196? 


■ 18.70 


18.90 




» 
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The mean number of academic subject units earned diminished 
during the period by , 0 6 of a unit for male students and ,38 
of a unit for female students. Since there was no change 
during the period in either the amount of unit credit 
allowed for academic subjects or the number of periods in 
the school day, it must be assumed that the losses in the 

mean number of credit units earned in academic subjects were 

% 

paralleled by a gain in the mean number of enrollment units 
earned in non-academic subjects. It must further be 
assumed that enrollment losses in arts subjects were paral- 
leled by enrollment gains in other non-academic subjects. 
These enrollment gains could be due to an increase in the 
proportion of students enrolled, in an increase in the num- 
ber of periods devoted per week to the subject, or to both 
of these factors. 

The mean number of enrollment units earned in non- 
academic subjects was computed at the grade levels for which 

' t 

there were losses in arts enrollment during the period. 

These were grades nine for both male and female students and 
grades ten through twelve for male students. It will be 
recalled that total arts enrollment by female students 
gained significantly during the period in grade ten, remained 
unchanged at grade eleven, and increased slightly at grade 
twelve, (see Tables 14, 1?, and 20), 

Industrial arts, home economics, and physical eduoa- 

t 

tion were the non-arts elective subjects available to ninth 
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grad© students in the three schools from which the High 

School Sample was drawn# During the period covered by this 

study, there was a loss of .098 of a unit in mean number of 

enrollment units earned by boys in ninth grade industrial 

* 

.arts and *016 of a unit in mean number of units earned by 
girls in ninth grade home economics. In contrast to this, 
there was a gain during the period of ,329 of a unit for 
boys and .177 of a unit for girls in mean number of enroll- 
ment units earned in ninth grade physical education.. These 
losses and gains were calculated by comparing the mean num- 
ber of enrollment units earned in the subject by students 
who graduated from high school in 19^3 witl that for students 
who graduated in 1967* 

No gains were registered during the period in mean 
number of units earned in ninth grade academic subjects. 
Consequently, it must be assumed that the major portion of 
the loss in arts enrollment at the ninth grade level was 
accounted for by corresponding gains in physical education 
enrollment. 

The figures which follow show gains and losses during 
the period in mean number of enrollment units earned by 
male students in non-arts, non-academic subjects in grades 
ten through twelve. 



Subject Area Mean Number of Enrollment Units 



Grades 10-12 

Gain Loss 

1, Industrial Arts , 0 57 

2s Drafting * ,209 

* 

3, Typing ,036 

4, Physical Education i442 

5# Business Education *075 



There was a gain during the period of over 0,4 of an enroll- 
ment unit in mean number of enrollment units earned in 
physical education in grades ten through twelve by male 
students in the sample. This would appear to account for a 
large portion of the enrollment loss incurred in arts enroll- 
ment by male students In these grades. Since gains in phys- 
ical education enrollments appeared to be related to losses 
in arts enrollments during the period under study, the per- 
centage enrollments in physical edtioat Ion were calculated 
for the High School Sample, The results of these calcula- 
tions are given in Tables 26, 27, and 28, As indicated in 
Table 26, the proportion of male students enrolled In ninth 
grade physical education increased from 7 6*7 per cent to 
90,7 per cent during the period. This gain of 14,0 per cent 
was significant at the ,01 level of confidence. 

Though the proportion of male students who enrolled 
in physical education was much smaller past the ninth grade 
level, there were also significant gains during the period 
in the- proportion of male students enrolled in physical 
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TABUS 26 



PER CENT CP MALE STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY 
GRADUATING CLASS AND GRADE LEVEL 
ENROLLED IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Graduating 

Class 


N 


9 


Grade Level 
10 


11 


12 


1963 


Il6 


76 .? ■ 


28.5 


23*3 


23 » 3 


1965 


l6l 


83.2 


39.8 


24,8 


31.1 


Difference 

1963-1965 




+ 6* 5 


+ 11.3 


+ 1,5 


+ 7.8 


196 ? 


204 


90.7 


43.1 


38.7 


36.8 


Difference 

1965-1967 




+ 7.5* 


+ 3.3 


+ 13 » 9 ## 


+ 5.7 


Difference 

1963 - 196 ? 




+14.0** 


+14,6* 


*15.4** 


+13«5 # 


TOTAL SAMPLE 
(MALE) 


481 


84.8 


38.5 


32.4 


31.6 



* Significant at .05 level 

## Significant at .01 level 
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education at grades ten, eleven, and twelve. Tenth grade 
enrollment increased from 28,5 cent to 43,1 per cent, a 
gain of 14,6 per cent which was significant at the ,05 level. 
The gain of 15*4 per cent in the proportion * of male enroll- 
,ment in eleventh grade physical education was significant 
at the ,01 level of * confidence. This percentage increase 
closely paralleled the decrease during the period of l4«9 
per cent in the proportion of eleventh grade hoys enrolled 
in arts subjects (see Table 1 6 )* At the twelfth grade level, 
the increase of 13® 5 per cent in the proportion of male stu- 
dents enrolled in physical education was significant at the 

,05 level of confidence, 

* 

The data in Table 27 indicate that the marked trend 
during the period of increasing enrollment in physical edu- 
cation by male students at each grade level was not dupli- 
cated by the female students in the sample. There was a 

S 

slight increase in the proportion of female students who 

enrolled in tenth grade physical education and small 
* 

decreases during the period in grades nine, eleven, and 
twelve. The decline of 3*7 per cent in proportion of 
female students enrolled in ninth grade physical education 
would appear to contradict the finding reported earlier 
that there was a gain during the period of ,17 7 of an 
enrollment unit in the mean number of physical education 
enrollment units earned by female ninth grade students. 

This can be explained by the fact that there was a definite 
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TAB LE 2 7 



PER CENT OP FEMALE STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY 
GRADUATING CLASS AND GRADE LEVEL 
ENROLLED IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Graduating 




Grade Level 






Class 


N 


9 


10 


11 

* 


12 


1963 


101 


' 84, 2 /. 


14,9 


10.9 


14.9 


1965 


193 


78.2 


23*3 


19.2 


18,7 


Difference 








* 




1963-1965 




- 6,0 


4- 8,4 


+ 8*3 


+ 3*8 


1967 


169 


80.5 


16,0 


9.5 ‘ 


12,4 


Difference 

1965-1967 




+ 2,3 


- 7, .3 


» 9.7** 


- 6,3 


Difference 

1963-1967 




“ 3*7 


+ 1.1 


- 1,4 


- 2,5 


TOTAL SAMPLE 












(FEMALE) 


463 


80,4 


18,8 


13 a 8 


15*6 




- 




- T - - ----- 



Significant at .01 level 
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trend during the period toward placing all ninth grade non- 
academic subjects on a schedule of five periods per week. 
Whereas most, of the students who graduated in 19^3 tool? 
three periods per week of physical education in ninth' grade, 
most of the 1967 graduates who enrolled in ninth grade phys- 

< 

leal education were scheduled for five periods per week. 

The effect of this shift toward daily classes for ninth 

j 

grade non-academic subjects upon the elective program of 
studies will be discussed more fully in Chapter VII, The 
change in scheduling procedures did mean that, as was the 
case with ninth grade female physical education, a smaller 
percentage of students could earn a larger number of enroll- 
, ment units with a resultant increase in the mean number of 

enrollment units earned in the subject by the student group 

* 

as a whole* 

The data in Table 28 indicate that there was an 

* \ 

increase during the period under study in the propoz'tion of 

all students that enrolled in physical education at each of 

the four grade levels in senior high school. The increases 

of 8,7 per cent at the tenth grade level and 8,0 per cent at 

the eleventh grade level were both significant at the *05 

level of confidence* With the exception of the small per- 

* 

oentage Increase in female physical education enrollment at 
the tenth grade level, the increases in the proportion of 
the sample students enrolled in physical education were due 
to the increased enrollment of male students during the period. 

o 
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TABIE 28 



PER CENT OP ALL STUDENTS IN SAMPLE BY 
GRADUATING CLASS AND GRADE LEVEL 
ENROLLED IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



- ' - ... -- - - _ 


^ il ,m . tm* . ■ 1 . U Ui'ii ■ - J " >L, “ ** * ■* ^ *** — 


Graduating 

Class 


N 


9 


Grade Level 
10 


11 


12 


1963 


21 ? 


80*2 . 


22,1 


17.5 


19.4 


1965 


354 


80.5 


30,8 


21,8 


24,3 


Difference 

1963-1965 




+ 0*3 


+ 8 , 7 * 


4- 4,3 


+ 4,9 


1967 


373 


86,1 


30.8 


25.5 


25.7 


Difference 

1965-1967 




+ 5 , 9 * 


0,0 


+ 3.7 


. + 1.4 


Difference 

1963-1967 


1 


+ 5.9 


+ 8,7* 


+ 8,0* 


+ 6.3 


TOTAL SAMPLE 




82.6 


28,8 


22.3 


23.7 



* Significant at *05 level 
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In summary , while there was evidence of a trend dur- 
ing the period under study of decreasing enrollment by the 
sample students in arts subjects, enrollment losses were not 

evenly distributed throughout the four senior high school 

* 

, grade levels and were more pronounced among male than among 
female students • Furthermore, there was no evidence to 
indicate that loss in arts enrollment was due to increased 
enrollment in academic subjects. The only significant loss 
in female arts enrollment occurred in grade nine, and this 
was due to a change during the period in scheduling proce- 
dures which permitted most college preparatory students to 
enroll in only one ninth grade non-academic subject. This 
factor accounted for part of the heavy loss in ninth grade 
male enrollment in arts subjects, but the major portion of 
the loss was due to increased male •enrollment in physical 
education. Increased physical education enrollment also 

V * 

largely accounted for the significant loss during the period 
in male enrollment in eleventh grade arts subjects. There 
were significant gains during the period in the proportion 
of female students who enrolled in tenth grade arts subjects 
In grades ten through twelve. 

In view of the relationship which was evident during 
the period between enrollment patterns in physical educa- 
tion and arts subjects, a decision was made to inject level 

of enrollment in high school physical, education as an addi- 

» 

tional predictor variable in the regression anlaysls 
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procedure to determine if it had a significant effect upon 
college grade point average in academic subjects. As with 
arts subjects, students who earned three or more enrollment 
units in physical education in grades ten through twelve 
were classified as having a high level of enrollment. This 
procedure provided a basis for comparing the relationships 
between level of enrollment in two high school non-academic 
subject areas, arts and physical education, and college GPA 
in academic subjects. Similar comparisons Involving other 
high school non-academic subject areas were not feasible, 
due to the small number of students in the High School 
Sample with high levels of enrollment in these subjects. 



IX. COMPARISON OP HIGH ARTS STUDENTS 
WITH OTHER STUDENTS 



The comparison of high arts students— those who 

earned three or more enrollment units in arts subjects in 

grades ten through twelve— with other students was based 

upon Research Question Three which was stated as follows s 

Do students with high enrollment in high school 
arts subjects differ from other students in the vari- 
ables listed below? 

a. Sex 

b, X.Q, 

e. Quintile rank In high school graduating class 

d. Grade point average in high school academic 

* subjects 

e. Number of credits earned in high school academic 
subjects 

f. Total number of high school credits earned 

g. Per cent withdrawing from college 
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h, Per cent entering college 
It Selection of college fields of study 
j* Enrollment in college arts subjects 

The data In Table 29 compares high arts students 
with other students on the basis of the first six variables 
listed under Research Question Three, The high arts group 
was composed of 18.0 per cent more girls than boys, whereas 
there were 6,0 per cent more boys than girls in the portion 

i 

■4 

of the High School Sample composed of all other students. 
There was very little difference between the two groups in 
mean X.Q, , as measured by the "Otis Quick Scoring Test of 
Mental Ability" which was administered in tenth grade to all 
students in the High School Sample, The mean X,Q, was 115,77 
for high arts students and 116.30 for all other students. 

The third variable in Table 29 compares the mean quin- 
tile rank in graduating class for the two groups. The quin- 
tile rank in graduating class provides a rough measure of 
scholastic achievement by placing all students within a 
given graduating class into one of fiv • groupings according 
to their total grade average for all subjects in grades nine 
through twelve. The twenty per cent with the highest grade 
point averages are assigned to the first quintile, and the 
twenty per cent with the lowest grade point averages are 
assigned to the fifth quintile. Thus, the mean quintile rank 

1 , , 

for any given graduating class would be 2 , 50 . As indicated 
in Table 29 » both groups in the High School Sample surpassed 
this mean. The mean quintile rank was 2,15 for the high 
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TABLE 29 



COMPARISON OP HIGH ARTS STUDENTS 
WITH OTHER STUDENTS ON THE 
BASIS OP SIX VARIABLES 





Variables 


High Arts 
Students 
N = 185 


Other 
Students 
N - 759 


1 . 


Sex 

a. Per. cent male 


41.0 


53.0 




b, Per cent female 


59.0 


4?.0 


2 * 


Mean Otis I* Q# 


115.77 


116.30 


3. 


Mean Quintile Rank in 
Graduating Class 


2.15 


2,28 




Mean grade point average 
In academic subjects 


2.49 


2.52 


5. 


Mean number of credits earned 
In academic subjects 


18.31 


18.99 


6 . 


Mean number of total credits 








earned .V. 


22,10 


22.06 
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arts students as a group had a slightly higher overall scho- 
lastic average- in senior high school than other students. 

It must he remembered, however, that averages for rank in 
graduating class are computed on the basis of grades earned 
in both academic and non-academic subjects. Further, the 

quintile rankings are based upon the scholastic averages of 

• * 

all students graduating from a particular high school in a 
particular year, * 

Variable five in Table 29, mean grade point average 

in academic subjects, was derived from grade point averages 

earned in academic subjects only by students in the High 

School Sample, There was a very small difference between 

the two groups, with the high arts students earning a mean 

grade point average of 2,^9 and the other students earning 

a mean grade point average of 2,52. The mean number of high 

school credits earned in academic subjects was 18,31 for the 

high arts group and 18,99 for other students, indicating 

that as a group, the high arts students enrolled in somewhat 
* 

fewer academic subjects than did other students. There was 
almost no difference, however, between the two groups In the 
mean number of total credits earned in high school. The 
high arts students earned a mean of 22,10 credits, and the 
mean for other students was 22, 06 credits. 

The last four variables listed under Research Question 
Three compare high arts students with other students on the 
basis of the proportion of each group which entered college, 
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the proportion which withdrew from college, their selection 
of collegiate fields of study and their enrollment in col- 
lege arts subjects,' It will be recalled from the descrip- 
tion of the study population in Chapter IV that the group 
designated as the College Sample was composed of 3^4 stu- 
dents who graduated from high school in either June of 1963 
or June of 1965 and vr -‘ e enrolled as full-time students In 
either an accredited four-year college or university or in 
a college transfer curriculum at Harford Junior College, 
Students who entered college in the fall of 1963 and 
attended college for eight semesters, or else entered col- 
lege in the fall of 19^5 and attended for four semesters, 
were classified as continuous enrollment students. Other 
students in the College Sample who did not meet this cri- 
terion were classified as withdrawal students. 

The data outlined below compare students with high 
enrollment in high school arts subjects with other students 
on the basis of the percentages of each group which entered 
and withdrew from college. 





* 


High Arts 


Other 




Number of 1963 and 1965 


Students 


Students 


1. 


112 


459 


graduates 


2, 


Number entering college 


6 9 


295 


3. 


Per cent entering college 


61,6 


64.3 


4. 


Number withdrawing from 
college 


24 


103 


5. 


Per cent withdrawing from 
college 


34,8 


34.9 
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There was very little difference between the two groups in 

either the proportion which entered or the proportion which 

withdrew from college. Less than two-thirds of either group 

* 

attended college, with 6l,6 per cent of the. high arts stu- 
dents classified as. college entrants, compared to 64,3 per 
cent of other students. Slightly over one-third of the 
students in each group who entered college later withdrew, 
with 3^*8 per cent of the high arts students and 34*9 per 
cent of the other students classified as withdrawals from 
college. Neither the 2*7 per cent differential between the 
two groups in proportion attending college nor the ,01 per 
cent differential in proportion withdrawing was statistic- 
ally significant. 

The comparison of high arts students with other stu- 
dents on the basis of major and minor fields selected for 
college study was confined to that portion of the sample 
which had completed eight semesters of college. For the 
purposes of this study, a major field of study was defined 
as one in which the student earned at least thirty semester 
hours of college credit, A minor field was defined as one 
in. which the student earned at least twenty, but less than 
thirty semester hours of credit. Table 30 shows the number 
arid percentage of the thirteen high arts students and the 

4 - 

sixty other students who selected various major fields of 
study, and Table 31 presents similar data for minor fields 
of study. The small size of this sample, particularly the 
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the portion represented by high arts students, makes it 
difficult to draw precise comparisons between the two groups 
With this limitation in mind, several observations and ten- 
tative conclusions can be drawn from the data in Tables 30 
and 31. 

Only one of the high arts students majored in an arts 

ft 

subject (art) in college. There were no ? sie or drama 
majors in either group. Two students who were not classi- 
fied as high arts students majored in arts-related fields 1 
one In design and another in architecture. College majors 
in arts and arts-related fields of study represented 7*7 per 

cent of the high arts students and 3*^ per cent of the other 
* 

students. None of the high arts students in the sample 
minored in an arts or arts-related field of study, while one 
each of the other students minored in music, architecture, 
and design. These three students represented 5*1 per cent 
of the group not classified as high arts students. Of the 
seventy- three students from the College Sample who comple- 
ted eight semesters of college, only six, or less than ten 
per cent, selected an arts or arts-related subject as either 
a major or minor field of .study. So far as the student 
sample selected for. this study is concerned, it would appear 
that -the vast majority of the college preparatory students 
who enrolled in high school arts subjects planned to con- 
centrate their collegiate . studies in non-arts subject 

* 

fields. It would also appear that the student who does 
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TABLE 30 



MAJOR FIELDS OP STUDY SELECTED BY HIGH ARTS 
AND OTHER STUDENTS WITH EIGHT 
SEMESTERS OF COLLEGE 



High Arts Students Other Students 
Fields of Study N - 13 N « 60 . 

No, f No, % 



A • Five Academic 

1, English- 
Journalism 

2, Social Science 

3, Science- 
Engineering 

4, Mathematics 
5« Foreign Language 

B. Arts and Arts Related 

1, Art 

2, Music 

• Architecture 

• Design 

* C. Education 

D, Other 

, 1^ Business 

2* Physical Education 

3, Home Economics 

4, Philosophy-Religion 

Total including duplicates 
Duplicates 

Total excluding duplicates 



3 


23.0 


5 


8.3 


6 


46.2 


23 


38.3 


4 


30.0 


16 

2 


26.7 

3.3 






2 


3.3 



1 


7.7 


1 


1.7 






1 


1.7 


1 


1.7 


6 


10,0 






6 ’ 


10.0 






2 


3.3 






3 


5.0 


15 


115.4 


6? 


• 111.6 


2 


15.4 ■ 


7 


11.6 


13 


100.0 


6 o 


100,0 



o 
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TABI E 31 



MINOR FIELDS OP STUD! SELECTED BY HIGH ARTS 
AND OTHER STUDENTS WITH EIGHT 
SEMESTERS OF COLLEGE 







High 


Arts Students 


Other 


Students 




.Fields of Study 


N * 13 


N 


= 6o 






No. 


% 


No. 


. % . 


A, 


Five Academic 


» 










1# English- 




’ 1 




6.6 




Journalism 


1 


7.7 


4 




2* Social Science 
3* Science- 






7 


11.6 




Engineering 






2 


3.3 




4* Mathematics 


2 


15.4 


9 


15.0 




5. Foreign Language 


1 


. 7.7 


1 


1.7 


B,. 


Arts and Arts Related 












1* Art 
2* Music 






1 


1.7 




3. Architecture 


* 




1 


1.7 




Design 






1 


1.7 


C, 


Education 


y 


23.0 


10 


16.7 


D, 


Other 












1. Business 
2* Physical Education 






1. 


1.7 




3* Home Economics 
4* Philosophy-Religion 






3 


5.0 


Total Including duplicates 


7 


53.8 


40 


66.7 


Duplicates 


0 


0.0 


8 


13.3 


Total excluding duplicates 


7 


53.8 


32 


53*^ 


No- 


minor field 


6 


46.2 


28 


46.6 


TOTAL 


13 


100.0 


60 


100.0 
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select an arts or arts-related subject for either his major 

or minor field- of study In college does not necessarily 

have a high level of enrollment In high school arts subjects, 

* 

With the exception of the single student majoring in 

art, all of the students with high arts enrollment In high 

school majored in college subjects which were closely related 

to the five high academic subject areas, dne of the high 

arts students majored in Education, but this student also 

had a major in social studies. Students with double majors 

« 

* 

or double minors are termed ’'duplicates M in Table 30 and 31* 
The proportion of high arts students who majored in academic 
subjects ( 92,3 per cent) was greater than the proportion of 
other students ( 79*9 per cent) majoring In these fields. 

With the possible exception of English and journalism, there 
was little difference between the college fields of study 
selected by high arts students and other students. Of the 
high arts students, 23*0 per cent majored in English or 

journalism, while only 8,3 per cent of the other students 

* 

concentrated in these fields, 'Social science attracted the 
largest proportion of both groups, with ^ 6,2 per cent of 
high arts group and 38,3 per cent of the other students 
majoring in one of the social sciences. There were no 
social science minors among the high arts group, while 11,6 
per cent of the other students minored in the field. 

The assumption is sometimes made that students with 
high interest in the arts are less likely to be interested 
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in science and mathematics. This assumption was not valid 
for the students from the sample drawn for this study. The 
proportion of high arts students majoring In science and 
engineering was 30,8 per cent, compared to 26,7 per cent of 
the other students. There were no mathematics majors among 

the high arts students i however, only two of the other 

* 

students majored in this field. The proportion of both 
groups minoring in mathematics was identical at 15 per cent 
each, 

m 

There were even fewer students who selected foreign 

languages as a major or minor field of study than was the 

case with arts and arts-related subjects. None of the high 
■ 

arts students majored in this area and one student, repre- 
senting 7*7 per cent of the group, minored in foreign lan- 
guage, Two, or 3*3 per cent, of the other students were 
foreign language majors and one student, representing 1,7 
per cent of the group, minored in the field. 

The final variable used as a basis for comparing high 
arts students with other students was extent of enrollment 
in college arts subjects* Table 32 shows the distribution 
of the seventy- three students in the College Sample who 
completed four years of college by level of enrollment in 
college arts. Included were thirteen students with high 
arts enrollment in high school and sixty other students. 

The percentage of each group that enrolled in at least one 
college arts subject was almost identical at, 6l,6 per cent 
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TABLE 32 



DISTRIBUTION OP STUDENTS WITH FOUR YEARS OP 
COLLEGE. BY NUMBER OP SEMESTER HOURS 
EARNED IN COLLEGE ARTS SUBJECTS 



Semester 

Hours 


High Art 
N 
No. 


s Students 

* 13 

_ 


Other ; 
N ! 
No. 


Students 
= 60 


All £ 
N * 
No* 


Students 

" 73 
% 


1 - 6 


k 


30.7 


21 


35.0 


25 


34.3 


7 - 12 


1 


7.7 


7 


11.7 


8 


10.9 


over 12 


3 


23.1 


9 


15.0 


12 


16.4 


TOTAL 


8 


61.5 


37 


61.7 


45 


61.6 



o 
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for high arts students and 61,7 per cent for other students. 
As can be seen from the data In Table 32, there were some 
differences between. the two groups In number of semester 
hours earned In college arts subjects. Of the high arts 
students, 7,7 per cent earned from seven to twelve semester 
hours In college arts, compared to 11.7 per cent of the 
other students , Also, 23.1 per cent of the high arts stu- 
dents earned more than twelve semester hours In college arts, 
compared to 15 per cent of the other students. However, 
since the number of high arts students (thirteen) in this 
portion of the sample is so small, it is difficult to 
attach much significance to differences between the two 
groups in number of semester hours earned in college arts 
subjects. 

Somewhat larger population groupings were obtained by 
computing enrollment in arts subjects for the first two 
years of college only. There were 267 students in the Col- 
lege Sample who completed at least two years of college. Of 
these, 50 were classified as high arts students and 217 as 
other students on, the basis of their high school enrollment 

i 

in arts subjects. Table 33 gives the distribution of stu- 
dents with two years of college by number of semester hours 
earned in arts subjects. Just over half (50.6 per cent) of 
all students with two years of college enrolled in at least 
one college arts course, A higher percentage (68 per cent) 
of the high arts students were in this category than other 
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TABLE 33 



DISTRIBUTION OP STUDENTS WITH TWO TEARS OP COLLEGE 
BY NUMBER OP SEMESTER HOURS EARNED 
IN COLLEGE ARTS SUBJECTS 











Semester Hours Earned 


Total 


Student Category 


1-^ 




over 6 






No, 


% 


No, 


% 


No, 


% 


ALL STUDENTS 








m 






1963 Grads, N=103 


30 


29.1 


11 


10,6 


41 


39.7 


1965 Grads , N=l64 


70 


42.7 


2k 


14.7 


94 


57.4 


Total N=267 


100 


37.5 


35 


13.1 


135 


50.6 


HIGH ARTS STUDENTS 














1963 Grads, N-18 


6 


33.3 


k 


22,3 


10 


55.6 


1965 Grads, N -32 


12 


37.5 


12 


37*5 


24 


75.0 


Total N=50 


18 


36.0 


16 


32,0 


34 


68,0 


OTHER STUDENTS 














1963 Grads, N* 85 


24 


28,4 


7 


8,3 


31 


36.5 


1965 Grads, N=132 


58 


43.9 


12 


9.2 ' 


70 


53.1 


Total N=21? 


82 

• ------ ' 


37.8 


19 


8.8 


101 


46,6 
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students ( 46.6 per cent). This difference of 21,4 per cent 
was significant at the .01 level of confidence. The high 
arts students also earned more semester hours of credit In 
college ax*ts than did other students. Of the high arts 
students, 32 per cent earned more than six college semester 
hours in arts subjects, compared to 8,8 per cent of the 
other students. This difference of 23.2 per cent was also 
significant at the ,01 level of confidence. 

A comparison* of the data in Table 33 for ,1963 and 
1965 high school graduates gives evidence of an upward trend 
in arts enrollment during the first two years of college. 
Slightly less than 40 per cent of the 1963 graduates 
enrolled in at least one college arts course during their 
first two years of college. This increased to 57 *^ per cent 
with the 1965 graduates and the difference of 17-7 per cent 
was significant at the ,01 level of confidence. Of the high 
arts 1963 graduates, 55,6 per cent enrolled in at least one 

first or second year college arts course, and this increased 

* 

to ? 5»0 per cent with the 1965 graduates. However, due to 
the small size of the high arts student portion of the sam- 
ple, this increase of 19*1 per cent was not significant at 
the ,05 level of confidence. The proportion of other stu- 
dents who enrolled in at least one arts course during their 
first two years of college increased from 3 6*5 per cent of. 
the 1963 graduates to 53*1 per cent of the 1965 graduates. 
This increase of 16,6 per cent was found to be significant 
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at the ,05 level, A greater proportion of the 19 65 gradu- 
ates also earned more than six semester hours in arts sub- 
jects during their first two years of college. None of the 
percentage gains, however, was large enough to be signifi- 
cant at the ,05 level of confidence. 

The gain in proportion of students enrolling in at 

least ‘one first or second year college arts course was not 

* 

* 

offset by a- corresponding decrease in the percentage of stu- 
dents earning more than six semester hours in college arts 
subjects during the first two years of college. The propor- 
tion of high arts students in this category increased from 
22,.3 per cent of the 1963 graduates to 37*5 of the 1965 
graduates. Again, due to the small size of the high arts 
student sample, this gain was not significant at the ,05 
level of confidence. The proportion of other students who 
earned more than six semester hours in first or second year 
college arts subjects was almost the same, approximately 
9*0 per cent, for both the 1963 and 1965 graduates. 

In summary, major differences between students with 
high enrollment In high school arts subjects and other 
students were limited to two variables. The high arts group 
Included a higher percentage (18 per cent) of female students, 
and these students enrolled in a significantly greater num- 
ber of arts courses in college despite the fact that only a 
very small proportion of either group' selected the arts as 
either a major or minor field of college study. There were 
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no significant differences between high arts students and 

other students in mean I.Q, , mean grade point average in 

* 

high school academic subjects, or total number of credits 
earned toward high school graduation. High arts students 
had a slightly higher mean quintile rank In high school 

, fi 

graduating class, and other students earned an average of 

two-thirds of a credit more in high school academic subjects, 

% 

There was very little difference between the two 
groups in the proportion of each who entered or the propor- 
tion who withdrew from college. No significant differences 
were found between the two groups in the selection of major 
and minor fields of college study, with the possible excep- 
tion of the fact that a larger proportion of high arts stu- 
dents majored in English and journalism and a larger propor- 
tion of other students majored In non-academic subject 
areas in colleges. The findings related to the selection 
of college fields of study were somewhat inconclusive due 
to the relatively small size of the portion of College 
Sample who completed eight semesters of college. The find- 
ings also revealed that there was a significant Increase 
during the period under study in the proportion of students 
In the College Sample who enrolled in college arts courses 
during their first two years of college. 
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III. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ENROLLMENT' LEVEL IN 

ARTS AND HIGH SCHOOL ACADEMIC GFA 
§ 

The relationship between enrollment level in high 
school arts subjects and high school academic GPA was 
examined as a means of answering Research Question Four 
which was stated as follows: 

When I.Q, and sex variables are controlled, is there 
a significant relationship between level of enrollment 
in high school arts subjects and grade point average in 
high school academic subjects? 

Table 34 indicates the results of the regression 
analysis performed to indicate the effectiveness of level 
of enrollment in high school arts subjects as a predictor of 
grade point average in high school academic subjects when 
the variables I.Q. and sex of student are controlled. The 
probability statistic of .6443 In Table 35 indicates that in 
better than 64 cases out of 100, any differences in grade 
point average in high school academic subjects were due to 
chance, rather than to level of enrollment in high school 
arts subjects. Thus, no relationship was found between 
level of enrollment in high school arts subjects and grade 
point average in high school academic subjects. It can be 
assumed, therefore, that the high school academic achieve- 
ment of students in the sample who had a high level of 
enrollment in arts subjects was affected in neither a posi- 
tive nor negative manner by the fact that these students 
elected three or more enrollment units in arts subjects 
during their last three years of high school. 
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TABLE 34 



ANALYSIS OP THE EFFECT OP ENROLLMENT LEVEL IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ARTS ON HIGH SCHOOL GPA IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
WHEN I.Q, AND SEX VARIABLES 
ARE CONTROLLED 



Predictor Variables' 



X. Unit Vector 
2 » I * Q, (Otis) 
3* Sex 



4* High level of enrollment in high 
school arts 

5* Other than high level of enroll- 
ment in high school arts 





No, 










Proba- 


Variables 


Var« 


RSQ 


P-Ratio 


df i 


CM 

rf 


bility 


Pull Model 1 


5 


.3784 


- 


• 






Restricted Model 














(all variables 
except 4 and 5) 


3 


.3778 


0,4463 


2 


940 


,6443 
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IV. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ENROLLMENT LEVEL 
IN HIGH SCHOOL ARTS AND GPA IN 
COLLEGE ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 



The results of the regression analyses performed to 
determine the effect of selected predictor variables upon 
college grade point average (GPA) in each of five academic 
subject areas, and upon the compositeGPA earned in all five 
areas are summarized in Tables 35 and 36 . Table 35 summar- 
izes the results for students with continuous enrollment in 
college* The detailed results of the regression analyses 
for continuous enrollment students are given in Tables 42 
through 47 in Appendix C. Table 36 summarizes results of the 
regression analyses for students who withdrew from college, 
and the detailed results for this group are given in Tables 
48 through 53 in Appendix C* Part A-4 of Table 35 and Part 
A-3 of Table 3^ summarize the results of the analyses per- 
formed to answer Research Question Five which was stated as 
follows 1 

When 1*Q* and sex variables are controlled, is there 
a significant relationship between level of enrollment 
in high school arts subjects and grade point average 
in college academic subjects? 

At this point reference will be made only to the 

1 

relationship between level in high school arts and college 
GPA in academic subjects when other variables included in 
the Full Regression Models were controlled . Enrollment, 
level is listed as variable 4 in Table 35 and variable 3 in 
Table 3^» For the sake of brevity, the statement, ''when 
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other variables are controlled , u will be implied rather than 
stated each time a relationship is described between level 
of enrollment in high school arts and CPA in college aca- 
demic subjects. This same procedure will be followed in 
Section V of this chapter which will report the relation- 
ships found between 'level of enrollment in physical educa- 
tion and GPA in college academic subjects, and again in 
Section VI which will report the relationships found between 
level of enrollment in high school academic subjects and 
college GPA in these subjects. 

As is indicated in Part A-4 of Table 35 and Part A-3 
of Table 3 6, no significant relationship was found between 
level of enrollment in high school arts subjects and GPA in 
academic subjects for students with continuous enrollment in 
college or for students who withdrew from college. This was 
true for GPA in each of the five academic subjects areas, as 
well as for the composite GPA In these subjects. Thus, so 
far as the sample drawn for this study was concerned, the 
college academic achievement of students who earned three 
or more enrollment units in arts subjects during their last 
'three years of high school was neither greater or less than 
that of other students. The probability of a chance rela- 
tionship between level of enrollment in arts subjects and 
the composite GPA in academic subjects was high, with ^ 
values of .3525 for students with continuous enrollment in 
college (see Table 42) and , 6406 for students who withdrew 
from college (see Table 48), 
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TABLE 35 



SIGNIFICANCE OP EFFECT OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES UPON 
COLLEGE GPA IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS FOR STUDENTS 
WITH CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGE 

Key i NS - not significant 

# - significant at *05 level of confidence 
- significant at *01 level of confidence 



High School Subjects 
and Predictor Variables 


Eng* 


( 

Soc* 

Sci, 


:OLLSGI 

Sci* 


5 GPA 
Math 


For. 

Lang, 


Comp- 

osite 


A . ARTS 














1. I.Q* 


## 


NS 


NS 


## 


■St# 


## 


2 * Sex 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


, 3* No* semesters in 
college (4 or 8) 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


4* Enrollment Level 
High - N- 45 
Others - N«192 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


B* PHYSICAL EDUCATION 














1* I.Q, 


«•# 


NS 


NS 


## 






2* Sex 


NS 


NS 


NS' 


NS 


NS 


NS 


3* No. Semesters in 
college (4 or 8) 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


4* Enrollment Level 
High - N« 20 
Others - N-21? 




NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 
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TABLE 35 (continued) 



High School Subjects 
and Predictor Variables 


Eng. 


cc 

Soc. 
Sol « 


)LLEGB 
Scl . 


GPA 

Math 


For* 


Comp- 

osite 


C, ENGLISH 














1 e 1 i Qe 


## 


NS 


NS 


## 


-«■# 




2. Sex 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


3# No. Semesters in 
college (4 or 8) 


NS ‘ 


NS 


. NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


4# Enrollment Level 
High - N= 6? 

, Others - N-170 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


D, SOCIAL STUDIES 














1 • 1 • Q • 




NS 


NS 


«* 


## 


## 


2. Sex 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


3. No.Semesters in 
college (4 or 8) 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


4, Enrollment Level 
High - N= 62 
Others » N=175 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


E, SCIENCE 

1. I.Q. 


#* 


NS 


NS 


*# 




«■* 


2, Sex 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


3, No.Semesters in 
college (4 or 8) 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


4* Enrollment Level 
High - N-l60 
Others - N= 77 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 
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TABLE 35 (continued) 



High School Subjects 
and Predictor Variables 


Eng, 


C( 

Soc, 

sci • 


ALLEGE 

Sci, 


GPA 

Math 


For, 

Lang, 


Comp- 

osite 


F, MATHEMATICS 














1. I.Q. 




NS 


NS 


NS 


## 


## 


2, Sex 




NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


3* No, Semesters In 
college (4 or 8) 


NS 


NS 


' NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


4. Enrollment Level 
High - N-I63 
Others - N* ?4 


NS 


NS 


# 




NS 


NS 


G, . FOREIGN LANGUAGE 














1. I.Q. 


## 


NS 


NS 




# 


## 


2, Sex 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


. NS 


3# No, Semesters in 
college (4 or 8) 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


# 


NS 


4, Enrollment Level 
High - N-128 
Others - N=109 


## 


NS 


NS 


NS 
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TABLE 36 



SIGNIFICANCE OF EFFECT OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES UPON 
COLLEGE GPA.IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS FOR STUDENTS 
WHO WITHDREW FROM COLLEGE 



Key i NS - not significant 

* - significant at .05 level of confidence 
## - significant at ,01 level of confidence 



High School Subjects 
and Predictor Variables 


Eng, 


C 

Soc , 
Sci, 


Allege 

Sci, 


GPA 

Math 


For. 

tang. 


Comp- 

osite 


A. ARTS 














1, I.Q. 


«■ 


NS 


NS 






## 


2, Sex 




NS 


NS 


NS 


## 


NS 


3. Enrollment Level 
High - N~ 24 
Others - N=103 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


B, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 














1. I.Q, 




NS 


NS 




# 


## 


2, Sex 




NS 


NS 


NS 




NS 


3. Enrollment Level 
High - N- 20 
Others - N-10? 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 
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TABLE 3 6 (continued) 



High School Subjects 
and Predictor Variables 


Eng, 


Soc, 

ScL 


COLLEC 

Sci, 


rE GPA 
Math 


For, 

Lang, 


Comp- 

osite 


C, ENGLISH 














1. I.Q. 


* 


NS 


NS 




# 


# 


2* Sex 


* 


NS 


NS 


NS 


## 


NS 


3. Enrollment Level 
High - N= 23 
Others - N=104 


NS . 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


D, SOCIAL STUDIES 














1 • I a Q • 




NS 


NS 


## 






2* Sex 




NS 


NS 


NS 




NS 


3. Enrollment Level 
High - N= 40 
Others - N= 8? 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


E, SCIENCE 














. 1; I.Q. 


«§*■& 


NS 


NS 








2. Sex 




NS 


NS 


NS 


# 


NS 


3. Enrollment Level 
High - N* ?6 
Others - N= 51 

# 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 
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TABLE 36 (continued) 







High School Subjects 
and Predictor Variables 


Eng. 


Soc • 
Sci, 


COLLEG 

Sci. 


B GPA 
Math 


For. 

_ Lang, 


Comp- 

osite 


F. MATHEMATICS 






• 








1 . X.Q. 




NS 


NS 


# 




# 


2, Sex 




NS 


ns ; 


NS 


## 


* 


3 • Enrollment Level 
High - N- 71 
Others - N* 


NS ' 


NS 


## ; 




NS 


NS 


G, FOREIGN LANGUAGE 














1. X.Q. 




NS 


NS 


** 






2, Sex 




NS 


NS 


NS 






3. Enrollment Level 
High - N- ^9 
Others - N* ?8 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 



j 



l 

1 
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V, RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ENROLLMENT LEVEL IN 
HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
GPA IN COLLEGE ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 

* 

Part B of Tables 35 and 36 summarizes the analyses 
performed to determine the relationship between level of 
enrollment In high school physical education and college 
GPA In academic subjects. As was stated earlier, this 
relationship was injected into the research design as a 
result of the finding that enrollment losses in high school 
arts subjects during the period under study were, in some 
instances, paralleled by enrollment gains in physical edu- 
cation, /’ 

The data in Part B-3 of Table 35 shows a relation- 
ship which was significant at the ,01 level of confidence 
between level of enrollme.iC in high school physical educa- 
tion and GpA in English for college students with continu- 
ous enrollment* Standard weights assigned in the regres- 
sion analysis were -,1519 for students with high enrollment 
in physical education and ,0000 for other students. There- 
fore, the sample students with continuous enrollment in 
college who had high enrollment in high school physical 
education were less likely to achieve as well in college 
English as other students. No significant relationship 
was found for the continuous enrollment group between level 

* 

of enrollment in physical education and GPA in the other 
four academic subject areas of the composite. GPA and no 
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significant relationship was found between level of enroll- 
ment in physical education and GPA in college academic sub- 
jests for students who withdrew from college, 

VI. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ENROLLMENT LEVEL 
IN HIGH SCHOOL ACADEMIC SUBJECTS AND 
GPA IN COLLEGE ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 

Parts C through G of Tables 35 and 36 summarize the 
results of the regression analyses performed to determine 
the relationships between level of enrollment in high school 
English, social studies, science, mathematics and foreign 
language and college GPA in these subjects. For students 
with continuous enrollment In college, the only high school 
academic subjects areas in which a significant relationship 
was found between level of enrollment and college academic 
GPA were mathematics and foreign language. As indicated in 
Part F-4 of Table 35, level of enrollment in high school 
mathematics was related to college science GPA at the ,05 
level of confidence and to college mathematics GPA at the 
•01 level of confidence. In both Instances, the standard 
weights assigned to the variable in Full Regression Models 
representing students with high enrollment In high school 
mathematics was higher than those representing other stu- 
dents, Therefore, sample students with continuous enroll- 
ment in college and high enrollment in high school mathema- 
tics were more likely to have higher achievement in college 
science and mathematics than other students. 
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Level of enrollment in high school foreign language 
was significantly related at the .01 level of confidence to 
college GPA in English and in foreign language and to the 
composite college GPA for the five academic ' subject areas at 
the .05 level of confidence. This was the only instance in 
which level of enrollment in a high school academic subject 
area was signif icantly related to the composite GPA, The 
standard weights assigned to’ the variable in the Pull 
Regression Models representing students with high foreign 
language enrollment were higher in each case than those 
assigned to the variable representing other students. There- 
fore, sample students with continuous college enrollment and 
high enrollment in high school foreign language were more 
likely to have higher college grade point averages in 
English, foreign language and the combined five academic 
subject areas than other students. 

While the three instances cited above were the only 
ones for the continuous enrollment group in which level of 
enrollment in high school academic subjects was related to 
GPA in college academic subjects at the ,05 level of confi- 
dence or better, there were two additional cases in which 
the relationship approached significance. The probability 
statistic for the relationship between level of enrollment 
in high school science and college GPA in foreign language 
was ,0826 (See Table 46), This appeared to be an inverse 
relationship, however, since the standard weights assigned 
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In the Pull Regression Model were -.1130 for the 'variable 
representing students, with high enrollment In high school 
science and ,0000 for the variable representing other stu- 
dents, Thus, for the sample students with continuous col- 
lege enrollment, there was a probability that in slightly 
over 92 times in 100, students with high enrollment in high 
school science had lower achievement in college foreign 
language than other students. The other case in which the 
relationship approached the ,05 level of confidence was 
that between level of enrollment in high school mathematics 
and the composite GPA In college academic subjects. Here 
the probability statistic was ,0805 (See Table 47), and 
the standard weights assigned in the Pull Regression Model 
were ,1130 for the high enrollment group and ,0000 for 
other students. Thus* there was the probability that in 92 
times out of 100, sample students with continuous college 
enrollment in high school mathematics would have a higher 
composite GPA in college academic subjects than other 
students. 

The results of the regression analyses performed to 
determine the relationships between level of enrollment to 
high school academic subjects and college GFA in these sub- 
jects for students who withdrew from college are summarized 
in Parts G through G of Table 36, When X,Q, and sex of 
student variables were controlled, significant relationships 
were found between level of enrollment in high school 
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mathematics and college GPA In both science and mathematics 
(See Table 3 6 » Part P-3)* The relationship was significant 
at the .01 level of - confidence for college science GPA and 
at the .05 level for college mathematics GPA, The relation- 
ship between level of enrollment in high school mathematics 
and composite college GPA in the five academic subject 
areas approached significance at the ,05 level with a p 
value of .0?71 (See Table 53) • In all three instances, the 
standard weights assigned in the Pull Regression Models to 
the predictor variable representing students with a high 
level of enrollment in high school mathematics were larger 
than those assigned to the variable representing other stu- 
dents, Thus, we can assume that for the sample students 
who withdrew from college, there was a positive relationship 
between high enrollment in high school mathematics and col- 
lege GPA in science, mathematics and the composite GPA in 

academic subjects at the probability levels indicated above, 

* ! 

No significant relationships were found between level of 
enrollment in high school English, social studies, science 
or foreign language and college GPA in academic subjects for 
students who withdrew from college. 

There were two additional instances in which rela- 
tionships came fairly close to the ,05 level of confidence. 
Enrollment level in high school social studies and composite 
college GPA produced a p value of ,0904 (See Table 53 )» and 
enrollment level in high school foreign language produced 
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a p value of .1036 (See Table 52)* In both Instances, the 

standard weights assigned in the Full Regression Models to 

the variable repres enting students with high enrollment 

levels were higher than those assigned to the variable 

representing other students. 

In summary, fthen I,Q, and sex of student variables 
, • 

were controlled, positive relationships, significant at the 

,05 level of confidence or better, were found between high 
level of enrollment in high school mathematics and college 
grade point averages in science and mathematics. These 
relationships held true for both students with continuous 
enrollment in college and those who withdrew from college. 
Positive relationships which were close to being signifi- 
cant at the ,05 level of confidence were also found between 
high enrollment in high school mathematics and compos its 
GPA in college academic subjects for both student groups, 

Positive relationships, significant at the ,05 level 

of confidence or better, were found between high level of 
* 

enrollment in high school foreign language and college GPA 
in both English and foreign language and the composite GPA 
in college academic subjects for students with continuous 
enrollment in college. The relationship between high level 
of enrollment in high school foreign language and college 
GPA in foreign language for students who withdrew in college 
was not significant at the ,05 level, but was fairly close, 
with a p value of .10, 
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No relationships which were significant at the *05 
level of confidence or better were found between enrollment 
level in high school English, social studies, or science and 
college grade point averages in these or other academic 



VII. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES AND COLLEGE 
ADMISSION, REQUIREMENTS 

The extent to which colleges require or recommend 
specific preparation in high school academic subjects plays 
an important role in determining the extent to which college 
preparatory students are free to include the arts and other 
.so-called non-academic subjects in their high school program 
of studies. Research Question Seven is related to this 
aspect of the problem and was stated as follows i 

Is there evidence to indicate that high school stu- 
dents could enroll in more arts subjects and still 
earn the number of specific subject units required by 
most colleges with selective admission policies? 

As was indicated in Chapter V, the entrance require- 
ments of a sample group of 200 colleges were studied as a 
basis for answering Research Question Seven, The distribu- 
tion of these colleges by total number of academic subject 
units required or recommended, for admission is given in 
Table 37* Percentages are given for the total sample and 
for colleges in each of four admission categories t most 
competitive, highly competitive, very competitive and 
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TABLE 3? 



NUMBER AND PER CENT OP SAMPLE COLLEGES BY TOTAL 
NUMBER OF ACADEMIC SUBJECT UNITS REQUIRED 
OR RECOMMENDED FOR ADMISSION 



Number 
of Academic 
Units 


To J 
Sai 
N * 
No 0 


bal 
nple, 
= 200 

% 


j 

N J 
No, 


A 

» 24 

. X 


Adi 
N ■ 

riO * 


caissi 

B 

- 24 


Dn Ca 
N 

No, 


tegory 

C 

= 55 
% 


N 

No, 


D 

- 97 


No Specific 
Number 


14 


7,0 


2 


8,3 


l 


4,2 


3 


5.5 


8 


8.3 


Less than 
10 units 


11 


5.5 


1 


4,2 


0 


0.0 


3 


5.5 


7 


7,2 


10 units 


12 


6,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.6 


10 


10,3 


11 units 


11 


5,5 


0 


0 a 0 


0 


0,0 


2 


3.6 


9 


9.3 


12 units 


29 


14,5 


0 


0,0 


2 


8.3 


6 


10,9 


21 


21,6 


13 units 


18 


9.0 


2 


8.3 


0 


0.0 


8 


14,5 


8 


8,3 


14 units 


22 


11,0 


3 


12,5 


4 


16,6 


5 


9,1 


10 


10.3 


1 5 units 


21 


10,5 


1 


4.2 


3 


12.5 


6 


10,9 


11 


11,3 


1 6 units 


50 


25,0 


11 


45.8 


12 


50.0 


15 


27.3 


12 


12,4 


17 units 


7 


3-5 


3 


12.5 


1 


4.2 


3 


5.5 


0 


0,0 


More than 
17 units 


5 


2,5 


1 


4,2 


1 


4.2 


2 


3.6 


1 


1,0 



* Admission Categories s A - Most Competitive 

B - Highly Competitive 
C - Very Competitive 
B - Competitive 
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competitive. Fourteen, or 7*0 per cent of the colleges in . 
the sample, did not require or recommend that applicants 
present a specified t number of units in high school academic 
subjects. It cannot be assumed, however, that these colleges 
did not expect candidates to be well grounded in the high 
school academic subjects traditionally associated with prep- 
aration for college. 

Twenty- three , or 11*5 per cent of the sample colleges 
required or recommended ten or less units in high school 
academic subjects* Only one of these colleges was In the 
top two competitive admission categories. At the opposite 
end of the scale, only twelve colleges, representing 6,0 per 
cent of the total sample, required or recommended that 
applicants present more than sixteen high school units in 
academic subjects* Six of these colleges were in the top 
two competitive categories and six were in the lower two 
categories. 

Almost half (4-5*8 per cent) of the most competitive 
colleges , and exactly half of the highly competitive col- 
leges required or recommended sixteen academic units for 
admission, while 27*3 per cent of very competitive colleges 
and only 12*4 per cent of the competitive colleges fell into 
the 16 unit category* One-fourth of the sample of 200 col- 
leges required or recommended sixteen high school units in 
academic subjects. Slightly over 30 per cent of the sample 
colleges required or recommended thirteen to fifteen 
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academic units. There were no great differences at this 
level between the four admission categories. Another 20 per 
cent of the sample colleges required or recommended either 
eleven or twelve academic unite for admission, and all but 
two of these colleges were in the two lower competitive 
admission categories. Only 6,0 per cent of the colleges 
required or recommended ten academic units and all of these 
colleges were in the two lower categories. 

As indicated in Chapter V, the admission categories 
into which the sample colleges were grouped were those 
utilized in the “College Admission Selector” section of the 
1968-69 edition of Barrows Profiles of American Colleges , 
These categories were based upon such criteria as median 
college entrance examination scores, rank in high school 
graduation class and high school grade point averages of 
recent entering classes, rather than upon the number of aca- 
demic units required or recommended for admission. The data 
in Table 37 does indicate, however, that colleges in the 
most competitive and highly competitive admission categories 
generally required or recommended more units in high school 
academic subjects than did those colleges in the very com- 
petitive categories. This is indicated more directly by the 
data In Table 38, 

Table 38 shows the cumulative percentages of colleges 
in the sample by total number of units in high school aca- 
demic subjects required or recommended for admission. 





TABLE 38 



CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES OP SAMPLE COLLEGES BY TOTAL NUMBER 
OP ACADEMIC SUBJECT UNITS REQUIRED OR 
RECOMMENDED FOR ADMISSION 



Number of 
Academic Units 


PER CENT OF COLLEGES 


Total 
Sample 
N - 200 


Ac 

A 

N-24 


Imission 

B 

N*24 


Category** 

C 

. . N®55 


D 

N=97 


10 or less 


11.5 


. 4.2 


0,0 


9.1 


17.5 


12 or less 


31.5 


4,2 


8.3 


23.6 


48,4 


14 or less 


51.5 


25.0 


2^.9 


47.2 


67.0 


1 6 or less 


87.0 


75.0 


87.4 


85.4 


90.7 


None specified 


7.0 


8.3 


4,2 


5.5 


8.3 


More than 1 6 


6,0 


16.7 


8.4 


9.1 


.L,0 



* Admission Categories s A - Most Competitive 

B - Highly Competitive 
C - Very Competitive 
D - Competitive 



Zkk 

Sixteen units in academic subjects met or exceeded the total 
unit requirements for 8?,0 per cent of the sample colleges. 
These included 75»0iper cent of the colleges in the most 
competitive admission category, over 85 per 'cent of the 
colleges in the highly competitive and very competitive 
categories, and over 90 per cent of the colleges in the 

i 1 

competitive admission category. These percentages probably 
run even higher, since 7*0 per cent of the colleges in the 
sample did not make* specific requirements or recommendations 
concerning the number of igh school academic units to be 
presented for admission, 

A total of fourteen academic units met or exceeded 

the requirements of slightly over one-half of the sample 

colleges, including one-fourth of the colleges in the most 

competitive and highly competitive admission categories, 

almost half of the colleges in the very competitive category, 

and two-thirds of the colleges in the competitive category. 

Twelve units in high school academic subjects met or exceeded 
* 

the requirements of almost one-third of the colleges In the 
sample. Very few of these colleges were in the two higher 
categories of competitive admission, but they included 
almost one-half of the colleges in the competitive category, 

* A student earning only ten units in high school aca- 
demic subjects would substantially reduce his opportunity 
for admission to the sample colleges. Only 11.5 ©ent cf 
the colleges required or recommended as few as ten academic 
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units, and almost all of these colleges were in the two 
lower admission categories. 

Most of the sample colleges permitted some flexibil- 
ity in the choice of specific academic subjects needed to 
meet the required or recommended unit totals. This can be 
readily seen by comparing the data in Tables 38 and 39, 

Table 39 gives cumulative percentages of the sample colleges 
by number of specified aoa mlc subject units required or 
recommended for admission. While only 11 . 5 P@r cent of the 
sample colleges required or recommended as few as ten high 
school academic units (Table 38), a much larger proportion, 

33 »0 per cent of the colleges, made specific subject require- 
ments for no more than ten of the total units required or 

1 

recommended for admission (Table 39)® It was noted earlier 
that, in general, the more selective colleges tended to 
require or- recommend a larger total number of high school 
academic units for admission. The data in Table 39 indicate 
this same pattern in terms of number of units that must be 
earned in specified academic subjects. For example, one- 
fifth of the most competitive admission category • specif led 
as few as twelve of the total required or recommended units. 
This increased to half of the colleges in the highly com- 
petitive and very competitive categories and included three- 
fourths of the colleges in the competitive category. The 
degree to which colleges specify not only the number, but 
the type of academic subject units desired of applicants for 

o 
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TABLE 39 



CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES OF SAMPLE COLIEGES BY TOTAL NUMBER 
OF SPECIFIED -ACADEMIC SUBJECT UNITS REQUIRED OR 
RECOMMENDED FOR ADMISSION 



NumBer of 
Specified 
Units 


PER CENT OF COLLEGES 


Total 

Sample 

N=200 


a: 

A 

N=24 


□MISSION 

B 

N=24 


CATEGORY* 

C 

N-55 


p 

D 

N=97 


10 or less 


33.0 


* 16,? 


20,9 


32.8 


39.9 


12 or less 


59.0 


20,9 


50.0 


51.0 


75.0 


14 or less 


80,5 


66.7 


70.8 


76.5 


88.lt 


16 , or less 


90,5 


91.7 


91.7 


94,6 


100,0 



* Admission Categories * A - Most Competitive 

B - Highly Competitive 
C = Very Competitive' 

D - Competitive 
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admission is an important factor in determining the extent 
to which college preparatory students are free to elect non- 
academic subjects such as the arts in high school. 

The data in Tables JQ and 39 indicate that there is a 
great deal of variation among colleges in both the total 
number of high school academic units required or recommended 
for admission and the number of units within the total which 
must be earned in specific subjects, FUrtherindre , with the 
possible exception of a relatively small number of colleges 
which seek a highly selective student body, college entrance 
requirements do not in themselves place undue restrictions 
upon the college preparatory student who wishes to Include a 
sizable number of the so-called non-academic subjects in the 
high school program of studies. This observation is further 
illuminated by the data in Tables 4-0 and 4l. ' 

Table 40 gives the percentages of those colleges in 
that portion of the sample which required or recommended 
specific subject preparation by the number of units either 
required or recommended in each academic subject field. The 
most commonly accepted college requirement was in the area 
of English in which 86,4 per cent of the sample required or 
recommended four units of high school credit. In most 
Instances, this is an actual requirement rather than a 
recommendation. None of the colleges required less than 
three units of English, Only 2,2 per, cent of the colleges 
required or recommended four units in social studies and 
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TABLE 40 



PER CENT OP COLLEGES IN PORTION OF SAMPLE REQUIRING 
SPECIFIC PREPARATION BY NUMBER OF UNITS 
PER ACADEMIC SUBJECT REQUIRED OR 
RECOMMENDED FOR ADMISSION ‘ 



Subject 


PER 

NUffi 

None 


CENT OF SAM! 
3ER OF UNITS 
I 


PLE PORT] 
N-l8i 
2 


EON BY 
3 


4 


English 






* 




13.6 


86.4 


Social Studies 


23.9 




21 ,2 


40.2 


12.5 


2.2 


Science 


16. 8 




26.1 


38.6 


16.3 


2.2 


Mathematics 


7.6 




1.6 


32.1 


38.6 


20.1 


Foreign Language 


16.8 






4?.8 


15.3 


20. 1^ 



* Includes three colleges, representing 1.6 per cent of 
the sample portion, ■which recommended five high school 
units in foreign language. 
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science. Pour units in mathematics were required or recom- 
mended by 20,1 per cent of the colleges, and an equal por- 
tion required at least four units of foreign language. At 
the opposite end of the scale, 23,9 per cent’ of the colleges 
neither required nor recommended social studies units. This 
was also true for 16,8 per cent of the sample portion in the 

r 

fields of science and foreign languages, 

As can be seen from the preoentage distribution in 
Table 40, the majority of the colleges required or recom- 
mended four units in English, one or two units each in 
social studies and science, and two or three units each in 
mathematics and foreign language. None of the colleges 
recommended or required one unit in foreign language. Col- 
leges which have a foreign language entrance requirement 
expect applicants to present at least two units cf credit in 
the language , 

Table 4l shows cumulative precentages of the 184 
colleges in the sample which required specific preparation 
by number of units per academic subject required or recom- 
mended for admission. None of the colleges required or 
recommended more than four units in English# Two units in 
social studies met or exceeded the requirements of at least 
80 per cent of the colleges in each admission category, and 
three units met or exceeded the requirements of from 95 to 
100 per cent of the colleges in each admission category. 

Two units in science met or exceeded the requirements of 
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TABLE 41 



CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES OP COLLEGES (IN PORTION OP SAMPLE 
REQUIRING SPECIFIC PREPARATION BX NUMBER OP 
UNITS PER' ACADEMIC SUBJECT REQUIRED OR 
RECOMMENDED FOR ADMISSION • 



Subject 
and Units 


Total Admission Ci 

Sample 

Portion A j B 

N-184 N-22 1 N-21 


ategory* 

C 


D 

_H 5SSL 


English 

4 units or less 


TOO o 00 100,00 


100,00 


100.00 


100,00 


Social Studies 
2 units or less 


85;3 81.9 


95.2 


78.9 


87.7 


3 units or less 


97.8 95.5 


100.0 


96.2 


98.9 


Science 










2 units or less 


81.5 81.8 


76.2 


78.8 


84.2 


3 units or less 


97.8 100.0 


' 95.2 


' 100.0 


9 6.6 


Mathematics 
2 units or less 


fcl. 3 4.5 


9,5 


34.6 


61.7 


3 units or less 


79.9 50.0 


57 a 


78.8 


93.2 


Foreign Language 
2 units or less 


64.6 36.4 


23.8 


55.8 


86.5 


3 units or less 


79.9 . 50.0 


52.4 


75.0 


96.6 



^Admission Categories s A - 



C 

D 



Most Competitive 
Highly Competitive 
Very Competitive 
Competitive 
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81,5 per cent of the 184 colleges, and there was little 
variation from' this percentage within the four admission 
categories. Three units in science met or exceeded the 
requirements of between 95 and 100 per cent of the colleges 
in each admission category. 

There was much more variation among the admission 
categories in the number of units required or recommended in 
mathematics and foreign language. Slightly over 60 per cent 
of the colleges in the competitive admission category 
required or recommended two or less units in mathematics, 
and this diminished to 34,6 per cent of the colleges in the 
very competitive category. Only 9«5 per cent of the colleges 
in the highly competitive category and 4,5 per cent of the 
colleges in the most competitive category required or recom- 
mended as few as two units in mathematics. Three units In 
mathematics met or exceeded the entrance requirements of 
almost 80 per cent of the 184 colleges, including 93 * 2 per 
cent of the colleges in the competitive and 78,8 per cent of 
the colleges in the very competitive categories. Just over 
57 per cent of the colleges in the highly competitive admis- 
sion category and exactly half of the colleges in the most 
competitive category required or recommended three units or 
less in high school mathematics. 

Two units in a foreign language met or exceeded the 
requirements of 64,6 per cent of the sample colleges which 
required specific subject preparation in high school. This 
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included 86,5 per cent of the colleges In the competitive 

i 

admission category. The percentage of colleges requiring 
two or less foreign- language units was 23,8 per cent in the 
highly competitive admission category and 36,4 per cent in 
the most competitive category. It is interesting to note 
that the same percentage of the 184 colleges (79«9 per cent) 
required or recommended three or less credits in mathema- 
tics, The percentage distribution by admission categories 
are also similar at this level. Three foreign language 
units met or exceeded the entrance requirements of almost 
all ( 96,6 per cent) of the colleges in the competitive 
admission category and three -fourths of the colleges in 
very competitive category. Slightly over half of the col- 
leges in the highly competitive category and exactly half 
of the colleges in the most competitive category required 
or recommended three or less units in foreign language for 
admission* 

The statements which follow summarize the findings 
related to the number and distribution of academic subject 
units required or . recommended for admission by the 200 col- 
leges included in the survey* 

1, There was a great deal of variation among the 

colleges in both the number and type of academic 
subject units required or recommended for admis- 
sion, In general, colleges In the higher competi- 
tive admission categories tended to require or 
recommend more academic subject units and to be 
more specific in the number of units desired in 
each subject area. 
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2, Fourteen, or 7»0 per cent, of the colleges neither 
* required nor recommended that applicants for .admis- 

sion present a specific number or pattern of aca- 
demic subject units. Two of these colleges were 
among the twenty-four classified as having the most 
rigorous admission standards in the country, 

3# Slightly over half of the colleges required or 

recommended fourteen or less academic subject units 
for admission. These included three-fourths of the 
.colleges in the competitive admission category, 

I 4, Sixteen units in high school academic subjects met 
1 or exceeded the admission requirements of 87»0 per 

cent of the sample colleges, including three- 
fourths of those in the highest and nine-tenths of 
those in the lowest of the four categories of com- 
petitive admission included in the survey, 

5, Only twelve, or 6,0 per cent, of the sample colleges 
required or recommended more than sixteen academic 
subject units for admission, 

6, Most of the colleges allowed some degree of choice 
within the total number of academic subjects units 
required or recommended for admission. For example, 
while only 11,5 pen cent of the colleges required 
as few as ten or less academic units for admission, 
33,0 per cent of the colleges required or recom- 
mended ten or less units in speclflo . subject areas, 

7, While 86,4 per cent of the colleges required or 
recommended four units in English for admission, 
the percentage of colleges requiring or recommend- 
ing as many as four units in other academic sub- 
jects was much smaller. There were 2,2 per cent 
each for social studies and science and 20,1 per 
cent each for mathematics and foreign language, 

8, Most of the colleges which required or recommended 
more than three high school units in mathematics 
and foreign language were in the most competitive 
and highly competitive admission categories, 

, 9 

• The findings summarized above can be taken as a lib- 
eral estimate of the number of high school academic subject 
units required for admission to most .American colleges. The 
sample of 200 colleges was weighted in favor of colleges in 
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the top two categories of competitive admission, and these 
colleges tended to require more academic subject units than 
others. No colleges were included in the sample which 
represented the 480 accredited four-year Institutions which 
were categorized as being either less competitive or non- 
competitive in terms of admission. Furthermore, the unit 

\ 

totals used in this study Included subject units which col- 
leges recommended as well as those actually required. 

When' the number and patterns of high school academic 
subject units earned by students in the High School Sample 
is compared with the findings of the college admission 
requirement phase of this study, it would appear that the 
students could have earned fewer academic units and still 
have met the requirements of most colleges with selective 
admission policies. This would have allowed them more ‘ 
opportunity to enroll in the so-called non-academic subjects, 
including the arts, during their four years in, senior high 
school. 

The college preparatory students included in this 
study earned a mean of 18,73 units in high school academic 
subjects. Almost all of the students . earned more than 
seventeen units, and many earned more than twenty. Only 2,5 
per cent of the sample colleges required or recommended that 
applicants present more than seventeen units in academic sub- 
jects, Almost without exception, all students in the High 
School Sample earned at least four units in social 
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studies, and 28,0 per cent of the students in the College 
Sample earned more than four units. Yet, 85 « 3 per cent of 
the colleges included in the admission requirement survey 
required or recommended two or less units In social studies, 
and 97.8 per cent required or recommended three or less 
units. Almost two- thirds (64,8 per cent) of the students in 
the College Sample earned more than three units in high 
school science, while three science units met or exceeded 
the entrance- requirements of 97*8 per cent of the colleges 
surveyed. Ah almost identical proportion (64,3 per cent) of 
, students in the College Sample earned more than three high 
school units in mathematics. Three units in mathematics met 
or exceeded the entrance requirements of 79«9 per cent of 
the sample colleges. This same proportion of colleges 
required or recommended three or less units in foreign lan- 
guage for admission. Yet, almost half of the students in 
the College Sample (48,6 per cent) earned more than three 
foreign language units. 

So far as number and distribution of high school aca- 
demic subject units is concerned, the program of studies of 
most of the students included in this study would appear to 
be designed to meet the admission requirements of highly 
selective colleges. However, as the data which follow indi- 
cate, slightly less than 5,0 per cent of the students in the 
College Sample entered colleges in the top two competitive 
admission categories, and 44,8 per cent of the students 
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entered colleges which were less selective in admission than 
any of the colleges included in the survey * 

Per Cent of Students in College Sample by 
Admission Category of College Entered 



Category 


Per Cent 


Most Competitive 


1,1 


Highly Competitive 


3.8 


Very. Competitive 


28.0 


Competitive 


22 . 3 ‘ 


Less Competitive or 
Non-Corape titive 


44,8 


The findings of this stuc 


iy related to college entrance 



requirements indicate that Research Question Seven could he 
answered in the affirmative. So far as the high school . 
students included in this study were concerned, there was 
evidence that they could have enrolled In more arts subjects 
and still have earned the number of specific subject units 
required by most colleges with selective admission policies. 
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CHAPTER VII 



SUMMARY, DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

I . SUMMARY 

This study provided a descriptive analysis of certain 
factors associated with the program of studies and academic 
achievement of a sample group of 9^ college preparatory 
students who graduated from three high schools in Harford 
, County, Maryland, in June of 1963 » 1965» and 196?* Special 

emphasis was placed upon the extent to which these students 
enrolled in high school arts subjects and upon a comparison 
of students who had a high level of enrollment in arts sub- 
jects with other students on the basis of achievement in 
high school and college academic subjects and other selected 

i 

variables,. For the purpose of this study, students who 
earned three or more enrollment units in music, drama or 
art in grades ten through twelve were classified as high 
arts students. An enrollment unit was assigned to any sub- 
ject which met for five regular class periods per week for 
thirty-six weeks. Approximately 20 per cent of the sample 
students were classified as high arts students, 

•All students in the sample earned the Maryland Aca- 
demic Diploma which required the successful completion of at 
least sixteen units in academic subjects. Most of the stu- 
dents earned at least eighteen units in high school academic 
subjects , 

% 
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The schools from which the sample population was 
drawn were described as having character Is tics in common 
with a large number of .American high schools in terms of 
size, degree of comprehensiveness of program of studies, 
proportion of graduates continuing their education, and 
socio-economic background of students. 

Findings related to extend of enrollment in high 
school arts subjects indicated that while three -fourths of 
the sample students , enrolled in at least one arts subject in 
grades nine through twelve, only 58,5 per cent of the sample 
earned as much as one full enrollment unit In senior high 
school arts subjects. Over forty per cent of the sample 
elected no arts subjects in ten through twelve. Less than 
10 per cent of the sample enrolled in more than one arts 
subject at any grade level, only 3,6 per cent earned as 

j * 

many as four enrollment units In arts subjects in grades 
ten through twelve, and none earned more. The proportion of 
girls who enrolled In arts was higher at each grade level 
than was the proportion of boys, A higher proportion of 
boys had no enrollment in arts subjects during their four 
years in high school, and the proportion ef girls with high 
enrollment in high school arts subjects was greater than 
that for boys. 

There was evidence of a trend toward decreasing en- 
rollment In arts subjects during the period under study 
(1959-1967). The trend was especially evident at the ninth 
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grade level where losses in proportion of 'both female and 
male students enrolled in arts subjects were significant at 
well beyond the ,01 level of confidence. There was a sig- 

9 

nificant increase in the proportion of students who enrolled 
in no arts subjects during their four years of high school. 
There was also a significant increase in the proportion of 
male students who elected no arts subjects in grades ten 
through twelve. There was an increase during the period of 
11 per cent in the proportion of female students who earned 
three or more enrollment units in arts in grades ten 
through twelve. This increase was significant at the ,05 
level of confidence but was partially off-set by a 3,7 per 
cent decrease in the proportion of male students with high 
arts enrollment in grades ten through twelve. Losses in 
arts enrollment by college preparatory students during the 
period under study were attributed to an increased emphasis 
upon physical education and a change in the procedure for 
scheduling electives in ninth grade, rather than to an 
increased emphasis upon academic subjects, 

A comparison of high arts students— those who earned 
at least three enrollment units in arts subjects in grades 
ten through twelve — with other students revealed few signifi- 
cant differences. There was a higher proportion of female 
students in the high arts group, and this group earned 
slightly less credits in academic subjects than did other 
students. Mean I.Q, and grade point average* in high school 
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academic subjects were almost Identical for the two groups, 

as was the proportion of each which entered or withdrew from 

college. There were no significant differences between 

* 

high arts students and other students in terms of major and 
minor fields of study in college, A significantly larger 
proportion of the high arts students enrolled in more than 
six semester hours of arts subjects during *their first two 
years of college, An unexpected finding of the study was the 
fact there was a significant increase during the period in 
the proportion of students who enrolled in at least one arts 
course during their first two years of college. 

When I.Q, and sex variables are controlled, enroll- 
ment level in high school arts subjects had no significant 
effect upon either high school or college grade point aver- 
age in academic subjects. Thus, it would appear that the 
sample students who elected additional arts subjects in high 
school were neither aided nor penalized in terms of academic 
achievement by the fact that they devoted a larger proper- 
tion of their high school program to the arts than did other 
students. The same statement could be made for the sample 



group regarding level of enrollment in three of the five 
academic subject areas. Level of enrollment in high school 
English, social studies and science had no significant 
effect upon oo3.1ege GPA in any of the five academic sub- 
ject areas or upon the composite GPA in these subjects. 

This was true for both students with continuous enrollment 
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High enrollment in foreign language had a significant 
positive effect upon college GPA*s in English and foreign 
language and upon the composite GPA in academic subjects for 
students with continuous college enrollment ; but had no sig- 
nificant effect upon college GPA*s in academic subjects for 
students who withdrew from college. High enrollment in high 
school mathematics had a significant possitive effect upon 
college GPA * s in mathematics ' and science for both continuous 
enrollment and withdrawal students, but had no significant 
effect upon college GPA's in the other three academic areas 
or upon the composite GPA in academic subjects areas. 

Physical education was the only high school non- 
academic subject area other than the arts in which there was 
a sufficient number of sample students with high enrollment 
to permit an analysis of effect of level of enrollment upon 
grade point averages in college academic subjects, A sig- 
nificant inverse relationship was found between high enroll- 
ment in physical education and college English GPA for stu- 
dents with continuous enrollment in college. However, the 
relatively small number of sample students (twenty) in this 
category makes this finding somewhat inconclusive. No other 
significant relationships were found between enrollment 
level in high school physical education and grade point aver- 
ages in college academic subjects. 

The published entrance requirements of a sample group 
of 200 colleges with selective admission policies were 
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surveyed and comparisons made between the number and distri- 
bution of academic subject units required or recommended for 
admission and those .earned by the student sample selected 
for this study • All students in the sample earned at least 
1? high school units in college preparatory subjects and, 
with very few exceptions, earned four units each in English, 

and social studies and three units each in science, mathema- 

* 

tics and foreign language. Mean number of high school aca- 
demic subjects earned by the sample students was 18,85 
units , 

This preparation exceeded the number of specified 
subject units required or recommended for admission to all 
but the most selective colleges In the country, Yet, less 
than five per cent of the sample students entered this group 
of colleges. The conclusion was drawn that the college 
preparatory program of studies In the schools from which the 
sample students were drawn could be more flexible in terms 
of the number and distribution of required academic sub- 
jects and still meet or exceed the number of specified sub- 
ject units required or recommended for entrance to most of 
the colleges for which the students were preparing. This 
increased flexibility would provide more opportunity for 
college preparatory students to elect subjects such as the 
arts which are not directly related to the college goals of 
most students. 
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II. DISCUSSION 

I 

Extent of Enrollment In High School Arts 

* 

As a group, the college preparatory student Included 
in this study had only limited curricular experiences in the 
arts during their four years of senior high school, A 
quarter of the sample enrolled in no arts subjects in grades 
nine through twelve, and another l6,8 per cent of the stu- 
dents earned less than one enrollment unit in high school 
arts. Over forty per cent of the sample elected no arts 
subjects during their last three years of high school* 

There were very few instances in which students enrolled in 
more than one arts subject per year. Most of the relatively 
small proportion of the sample (19*5 per cent) who were 
classified as high arts students earned three units in the 
arts during grades ten through twelve. This represented 
only 16,6 per cent of their program of studies in these 
grades’. If the limited involvement in the high school arts 
program which characterized the student sample drawn for 
this study Is typical of college preparatory students 
throughout the country, there is ample cause for concern 
regarding the future development of the arts in our society. 

Many future artistic leaders and most of the educational, 

* . * 

business, professional and political leaders who will in 
large measure determine the extent to which the arts receive 
encouragement and support will come from the ranks of the 
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present generation of college preparatory students. It is 

reasonble to assume that the formative years spent In 

* 

senior high school play a large role in shaping "both the 
skills and values of our future artists and the attitudes 
toward the arts which will he held hy those who will deter- 
mine the role of the arts in tomorrow's society, 

. -i** 

While the trend toward decreasing enrollment in arts 
subjects by the students included in this study was not 
directly related to increasing enrollment in academic sub- 
jects, it was related to the rigid structure of the college 
preparatory program of studies. This, program was well 
established in the study schools prior to the period covered 
by this research. College preparatory students were required 

to schedule academic subjects for. five of the six periods in 

' ' ' * %• * 

the school day in grades nine and ten and were. encouraged to 
do likewise in grades eleven and twelve. Enrollment losses 
were noted In the arts when the study schools made the pro- 
gram even -more rigid by offering one elective In ninth grade 
which met daily, rather than offering two electives which 
met on alternate days. Under this arrangement most students 
were scheduled for physical education* While enrollment in 
at least one year of physical education during senior high 
school was not an absolute requirement in the study schools, 
there was a strong recommendation to this effect by the 
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Maryland State Department of Education, it will also be 
recalled that there was heavy national emphasis upon physi- 
cal education during the i960 *s , largely through the efforts 
of the Presidents Council on Youth Fitness; 



Any limitation of opportunity for enrollment in elec- 
tive subjects at the ninth grade level is particularly 

s * 

damaging to the curricular offerings in the performing arts 

such as band, orchestra, and 'chorus. The educational value 

of these offerings is best achieved when there is an unbroken 

sequence of skill development throughout the junior and 

senior high school years. Many students, particularly those 

In instrumental music, who drop out of the program at the 

ninth grade level fall to re-enter in a higher grade because 

they feel they are at a disadvantage when they must perform 

in the same group with students who have had no break in the 

continuity of their development of musical skills. Ideally, 

students with particular interest in the performing arts 

should be able to maintain an unbroken continuity of skill 
0 * 

development during their four years of high school and still 
be able to elect offerings in such areas as physical educa- 
tion and the practical arts which serve other dimensions of 
personal development. It is also reasonable to suppose that 



a sizable number of students should be interested in taking 
more than one arts subject during a given year in high 
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school. 
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Male Participa tion In th e Arts P rogram 

The only significant difference found in this 

* 

research between students in the sample with high arts 
enrollment and other students was the greater proportion of 
female students in the high arts group. This finding is 
consistent with those of other surveys of enrollment in high 
school arts subjects. Generally, speaking, more girls than 
boys tend to be attracted to curricular offerings in the 
arts. This fact has long disturbed arts educators. It Is 
doubtful that the arts will achieve greater status in the 
high school, curriculum until such time as they are able to 
attract a larger proportion of male participants , 

The findings also indicated that the proportion of 

t 

male students enrolled in the arts declined to a greater 
extent during the period under study than was the case with 
girls. The proportionate enrollment loss was greater among 
boys than girls in the ninth grade, and losses in male 
enrollment were registered at each succeeding grade level. 

On the other hand, there was a gain in the proportion of 
female students who enrolled in arts subjects in grades ten 
through twelve. There was a significant increase during the 
period in the proportion of boys who enrolled In no arts 
subjects in senior high school and a slight loss in the 
proportion of boys who were classified as high arts students. 
This was in contrast to a significant increase in the 
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proportion of high arts students among female students. 
Thus, the gap "between male and female student participation 
In the high school arts program became greater during the 
period covered by this study. 

The Need for a B alanced Curriculum 

The program of studies completed by the college pre- 
paratory students selected for this research did not permit 
the degree of flexibility necessary for exploration of a 
variety of non-academic subject fields or for concentrated 
study in a single non-academic field, All of the students 
included In this research devoted at least 70 per cent of 
their high school program of studies to academic subjects, 
and most of the students devoted at least 80 per cent of 
their program to these subjects. The utilization of a 
seven-period school day or one of the various approaches to 
flexible scheduling would provide more opportunity for the 
election of non-academic subjects while maintaining a heavy 
emphasis upon academic subjects. This solution, though 
obvious, is not so easily attained since it requires addi- 
tional teaching space and teaching personnel, both of which 
are quite expensive. The Harford County schools, as is the 
case with most rapidly growing school systems, are experi- 
encing economic difficulties in this age of skyrocketing 
educational costs. 
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Despite the continuing lip service paid to the virtues 
of a "balanced education," few curriculum leaders have ven- 
tured a definition of what constitutes this balance In a 

» 

college preparatory program of studies. We live in an age 
which places great value upon cognitive learning, yet 
increasing emphasis is also being placed upon the values of 
affective learning, the humanizing effect of the arts in a 
society which is becoming highly mechanistic and impersonal, 
the necessity for devoting more attention to the physical 
development of the adolescent, and the desirability of giving 
college preparatory students the practical skills which will 
enable them to better fulfill their roles as future he ;e- 
makers and heads of households. In addition, this genera- 
tion of college preparatory students can look forward to 
greater amounts of leisure time? ye,t the high school curricu- 
lum provides few experiences which will prepare them for its 
wise use. 

It would seem reasonable for the college preparatory 
student to expect a high school education which will 
adequately prepare him for the continuation of his academic 
studies and still allow him ample opportunity for personal 
development in areas which are not directly related to aca- 
demic achievement. This type of curriculum is possible only 
in high schools where those in authority feel the necessity 
for maintaining a balance between the so-called "academic" 
and "non-academic" subject areas , are willing to define this 
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balance in concrete terms, and will exert the necessary 
effort in the areas of curriculum planning, scheduling, and 
finance to obtain it. 

Relationships Between Level of Enrollment in High School 
Subjects and Colleg e Achievement 

„ * 

At face fulue, the findings of this study provide 

* 

little comfort for the curriculum reformer who would pro- 
vide additional time within the college preparatory program 
of studies for the so-called ,, non-academic ,, , such as the 
arts subjects, by de- emphasizing academic subjects. Success 
In college is a major goal of the college preparatory stu- 
dent, and the results of this study did provide some evi- 
dence of the value of a rigorous course of study in at least 
two academic areas,* foreign language and mathematics. The 
findings did' not, however, necessarily support the value of 
“taking as many units as possible 11 in each of the five high 

school academic subject areas. When other variables were 

* 

controlled, high enrollment in English, social studies, and 
science had no significant effect upon college grade point 
average in academic subjects , 1 Stated differently, students 
with high enrollment in these subjects apparently had no 
significant advantage over students with high enrollment in 
arts subjects or, with the possible exception -of college 
English achievement, over students with high enrollment in 
physical education, 
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Furthermore , the findings were mixed regarding the 



effect of high enrollment in foreign language and mathema- 
tics upon GPA in college academic subjects. Enrollment level 
in foreign language had no significant effect upon college 
GPA in science, mathematics, or social science for students 
with continuous enrollment in college and did not signifi- 
cantly affect any of the college GPA’s for students who 
withdrew from college. Enrollment level in mathematics had 
no significant effect upon the composite GPA or upon GPA*s 
in college English, social studies, and foreign language for 
either student group. These relationships tend to support 
the commonly held view that many students do not have equal 
aptitude in the computational and verbal areas. 

An additional finding related to enrollment in for- 
eign language is of interest. While almost all of the stu- 
dents with' continuous enrollment in college took at least 
one course in each of the other four academic subject areas, 
over half of these students took no college courses in for- 
eign language. This was true for many of the students who 
earned more than three high school units in foreign language. 
It would appear that the college curricula of most of the 
students did not require foreign language study and that 
these students lacked either the time or desire to elect 
college courses in foreign language. The fact that a major- 
ity of the students in the continuous enrollment group had 
completed four .rather than eight semesters of college is 
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probably of little consequence so far as this finding is 

concerned. Students who have not studied a foreign language 

since their junior or senior year in high school seldom 

■ 

elect foreign language courses during their. last two years 
of college. 



The Arts as Preparation for College 



One of the unanticipated findings of this research 

was the fact that there was increased enrollment during the 

■ 

period by the sample students in arts subjects during their 

V. 

first two years in college. When the college records of the 
1965 high school graduates were compared with those of the 
1963 graduates there was a significant increase in the pro- 
portion of students who enrolled in at least one arts course 
during their first four semesters' of college. There was 
also an increase in the proportion of students with four 
semesters of continuous college enrollment who earned more 
than six semester hours in arts subjects. 

An inspection of the college transcripts of the 
sample students and the catalogs of a number of the colleges 
attended by these students indicated that many college cur- 
ricula require successful completion of at least one college 
course in the arts, A number of colleges include as much as 
six semester hours in the humanities. These courses usually 
place some emphasis upon the historical development of the 
fine arts and the manner in which literature, philosophy, 
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politics and, the arts expressed the major concerns of society 
during particular periods in the development of civilization. 
It appears that there is some evidence to indicate that col- 
leges and universitites are beginning to place greater empha- 
sis upon the role of the arts in general education. This 
being the case, it would seem appropriate for secondary 
schools to be cognizant of this development and to provide 
curricular offerings in the arts which will provide continu- 
ity of learning in this area at a level comparable to that 
presently provided in the traditional academic subjects. 

Arts teachers in the schools which cooperated in this 
study indicate that they are enconntering more students in 
recent years who are Interested in majoring in an arts sub- 
ject in college. Very few courses are presently being 
offered in these schools which provide adequate preparation 
for concentrated collegiate study in the arts. In addition 
to the potential college arts majors, there are usually a 
number of students in a sizable high school student body who, 
while not planning to prepare for a career in the arts, have 
a strong enough avocational interest in. one or more of the 
arts to elect specialized arts offerings in high school and 
college, 

implications for the Guidance Program 

The findings of this research emphasize the need for 
careful and individualized guidance of college preparatory 
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students In the selection of courses for inclusion in their 
high school program of studies, A stereotyped "track 11 
approach to college • preparation does not provide sufficient 
flexibility to serve the varied Individual goals, needs, and 
abilities of students. 

The Academic* Diploma program of studies completed by 
the students included in the study appeared to be designed 
to meet the entrance requirements of colleges which are seek- 
ing a highly selective student body. Yet, less .than 5 per 
cent of the sample students attended such colleges. The 
entrance requirements of colleges vary greatly, and there 
are not many programs of study available to students after 

m 

* ¥ 

admission. Most of the students included in this study 
entered the local community college, a state college, or a 
state university. Many entered curricula within these 

^ i * 

institutions in which they took a number of pre-professional 
courses during their first two years of college. It is no 
* longer true that all college students take pretty much the 
same courses — English, science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage and history — during their first two years of college. 
The Academic Diploma program of studies completed by 
the sample students closely paralleled that recommended for 
academically talented students by Dr, James B, Conant in his 
influential report, "The American High School Today," Dr, 
Conant defined the academically talented as the upper 15 per 
cent of high school students on a national basis in terms of 

o 
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their performance on scholastic aptitude tests and their 

* 

achievement in the lower grades. He recommended that these 
students take at least four years each of English, social 
studies, mathematics and foreign language and at least three 
years of science, .Approximately 50 per cent of the students 
in the three study schools were enrolled in the Academic 

ft * 

Diploma program of studies. Consequently, the proportion of 
students in these schools who enrolled in the type of pro- 
gram recommended by' Dr, Conant for the academically talented 
student was considerably higher than 15 per cent. Yet, the 
findings of this study did not Indicate that the three high 

schools had an exceptionally high proportion of academically 

■ 

talented students. 

Since 1968, the Maryland State Board of Education has 
discontinued the practice of awarding four separate diplomas 
— Academic j Commercial, General, and Vocational — ■based upon 
the completion of four clearly defined and rather rigid 

courses of study. The single diploma concept carries with it 

* 

the provision that individualized programs of study geared 
to the goals, needs, interests, and abilities of students 
will replace the former practice of placing all students In 
one or several predetermined curricular tracks. All Mary- 
land high school graduates are required to complete at least 
eighteen units of high school work, twelve of which must be 
earned in specified general education areas. Presumably, a 
great deal of flexibility is possible in the selection of 
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subjects included in the remainder of the program# Thus, it 
would appear that the possibility now exists for college pre- 
paratory students to elect more arts subjects in the three 
study schools than was the case during the period covered by 
this research. However, the guidelines issued by the Mary- 
land State Department of Education for administering the 
single diploma program Include the statements "For students 
interested in continuing their education beyond high school, 
care should be taken to insure that at least seventeen units 
(physical education excepted) are of type commonly accepted 
for admission to post-high school education institutions # " 

If this statement is interpreted as meaning that college 
preparatory students should earn at least sixteen units in 
academic subjects, little flexibility has been gained so far 
as the balance between academic and non-academic subjects 
is concerned# The findings of this study did not indicate 
that most colleges require sixteen academic subject units 
for admission. Guidance counselors should also be aware of 
the fact that many colleges will accept the inclusion of 
some units in the arts in the total presented for admission, 
j The findings of this study indicated that It is not 

necessary to counsel students to take as many units as 
; possible in each academic subject area in order to succeed 

f 

| in college# Guidance officials would be ill-advised to 

b : * 

f * 

j counsel all students to take extra courses in the two areas, 

j mathematics and foreign language, in which this study 

l 

\ 

l. 

! 

V 
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Indicated that high levels of enrollment had a positive 
effect upon college achievement. It is reasonable to assume 
that many students who have good overall aptitude for ool- 
lege work have Insufficient specific aptitude or interest 
to succeed In an advanced mathematics course or in the 
fourth year of foreign language study. For such students, 
enrollment in these additional courses wou3!d merely serve to’ 
lower their high school grade average. This could work to 
the student’s disadvantage since grade average in hlgjh 
school academic subjects is considered by many admission 
officials to be the best single predictor of success In 
collegiate studies. Consequently, it Is usually given heavy 
consideration in the college admission process, 

111, RECOMMENDATIONS 

The , recommendations which follow are offered as a 
result of the findings of this research. While they apply 
directly only to the schools from which the student sample 
was drawn, they have possible application to high schools 
with similar student populations. 

Recommendation for Hig h School Arts Educators 

, It is recommended that high school arts educators i 

1* Survey college preparatory students to determine 

the types of additional curricular offerings in the 
arts which 'would meet their needs, interests, and 
abilities. 
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2, Make a concentrated effort to encourage greater 
participation by college preparatory students in 
the high school arts program, particularly on the 
part of male students, 

% 

3* Investigate the possibilities for expanding the 
current arts curricula to include more offerings 
in the arts which are not dependent upon perform- 
ance skills, 

4, .Investigate the possibilities for offering courses 

which will provide more intensive ^preparation for . 

i students who plan to continue the 'study of one or 

I more of the arts in college, 

* » 

5, Investigate the possibilities for offering one or 
more Integrated arts or arts and humanities courses, 

6, Become aware of college entrance requirements and 
data provided by this research and similar studies 
as a basis for encouraging college preparatory 
students to continue their studies in the arts dur- 
ing their senior high school years. 



Recommendations for High School .A dministrators 

It is recommended that administrators of the study 
schools make, a sincere effort to create a more flexible 
schedule to permit broader participation in the arts program 
by college preparatory students. Greater flexibility is 
• particularly needed in grades nine and ten, A seven or 
eight-period day would offer much more opportunity for 
enrollment in non-academic electives than Is possible under 
the present six period day. Modular scheduling would appear 
to offer the best possibility for maximum flexibility. If 
these approaches are not economically feasible because of 
the increased teaching space and staff required for imple- 
mentation, consideration should be given to offering most 
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subjects for four rather than five periods per week. Pour 
class periods per week of sixty minutes each would satisfy 
the time requirements established by the Maryland State 
Department of Education for one full unit of credit for all 
academic subjects except biology, chemistry and physics and 

for three-quarters ©f a unit for non-academic subjects, 

• * 

Thus, by adding thirty minutes to the school day, students 
could enroll in five subjects which meet four times per week 
and in two subjects ■ which meet five times per week within 
the framework of the six-period day* 

It Is further recommended that high school administra- 
tors give serious considerat5.on to supporting the addition 

m 

of at least one unit of credit in the arts area to the gen- 
eral education requirements for graduation from high school. 
While it is generally accepted that the arts are an import- 
ant part of our cultural heritage, fill an important role in 
contemporary society, and have much to offer in terms of 

personal enrichment, an Increasingly, high proportion of stu- 
* 

dents have no curricular experiences in the arts in senior 
high school. The arts will most likely remain on the fringes 
of the curriculum until such time as they are accepted as 
a bona fide part of the general education of all students, 
in Maryland, this .requirement could be effected at either 
the state or local board of education level. In either 
instance, the enactment of an arts requirement for high- 
school graduation is unlikely without the strong support of 
local school administrators. 
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Recommendations for Further Study 



It is recommended that the portion of this study 

% 

related to patterns 'of course selection by college prepara- 
tory students be duplicated for the graduating classes of 

1972. This class represents the first group of students who 

* 

will have been enrolled in the study schools for four years 
under the single diploma program instituted in 1968, The 
findings of the study would indicate whether the trend 
toward decreased enrollment in high school arts ’subjects 
continued past 1967 and if the Increased flexibility pro- 
vided by the single diploma approach resulted in greater 
participation by college preparatory students in the high 
school arts program and in a closer balance between academic 
and non-academic subjects. 

It is also recommended that research designed along 
lines similar to those developed for this study be conducted 
in other school systems. Such research could , provide data 
which would be helpful to curriculum planners and guidance 
officials in the participating schools and would provide a 
basis for evaluating the extent to which the findings of this 
study could be generalized to other student populations. 

Finally, it is recommended that arts educators conduct: 
surveys or utilize other research techniques which will 
provide a basis for understanding the relationships between 
high school curricular offerings in the arts and collegiate 
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offerings and requirements in the arts and humanities. The 
findings of this study provided some evidence of a trend 
toward the inclusion of at least one course in the arts or 
in a humanities course including arts content in the general 
education requirements for graduation from college. In 
addition, many pre-professional curricula in colleges and 
universities require succes ful completion of arts courses. 
For examples, curricula in elementary teacher education, a 

m 

field which is attracting greater numbers of students in 
recent years, usually include at least one course each in 
music and art, Also, as high schools get larger and as 
career opportunities in the arts become more abundant, 
greater numbers of high school students are preparing to 
major in an arts subject in college. Yet, the scope and 
depth of high school preparation for these students is 
seldom equal to that offered students who plan to major in 
one of the traditional academic subject areas. 

High school arts educators need to conduct the 
research needed for greater awareness of both the types of 
college arts courses in which their students are most likely 
to enroll and the content of these courses. The demands of 
such research are less formidable if first priority is given 
to a study of the arts requirements and offerings of the 
, colleges which graduates of a particular high school are most 
likely to attend. For example, 62,7 per cent of the students 
included in the College Sample drawn for this study entered 

o 
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Harford Junior College, Tows on State College, or the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Furthermore , a large proportion of the 
students who entered Harford Junior College transferred to 
one of the latter two institutions for their last two years 
of college, A cooperative study conducted "by representative 
arts educators from the Harford County high schools and 
these three higher education institutions could be most 
beneficial in providing the type of educational continuity 
In the arts which is taken for granted in other areas of the 
curriculum. Included in such a study should be a considera- 
tion of the possibilities for offering advanced placement In 
college arts courses for students who have better than aver- 
age high school preparation in these subjects. This co-op- 
erative approach to research by representatives of a school 
system and a relatively small number of colleges and univer- 
sities would probably be applicable to many areas of the 
country, since an increasing proportion of high school grad- 
uates are entering public institutions of higher learning. 

The findings of this study provided data which should 
prove helpful to arts educators, administrators and guidance 
officials of the cooperating schools in their efforts to 
provide an effective program of secondary school education 

for the college preparatory student. There is need for a 

* - 

large body of research at local, state, and national levels 
which provides data related to the role of the arts in both 

i 

the general and pre-professional education of the college 
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preparatory student. Above all, the findings of such ■ . 

research must be disseminated throughout the profession and 
must be used by arts educators in an effective manner to 
influence change in those attitudes and administrative pro- 
cedures which are detrimental to the high school arts pro- 
gram, Research findings can also provide information which 
will enable arts educators to reshape their curricula' 
offerings in a fashion which’ will more nearly conform to the 
needs, interests, and goals of the college preparatory 
student. It is doubtful if the status of the arts in the 
college preparatory program of studies will improve greatly 
until arts educators themselves have both the data and the 
desire to make a more effective impact upon the decision 
making process of students, parents, high school administra- 
tors, guidance officials, and curriculum planners. 
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DATA COLLECTION FORM - (Abridged) 
High School Sample 



Page 1 



Name 


I.D. 

No 


SC 


Cl 


sx 


QR 


Gre 


Total 

Units 
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12) (13 
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lUML 
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VB 1 MAT 



KEY AND CODES 

AN= Actual numbers appearing In raw data 
transferred to IBM cards 



Column 

1 

2 

3 



Description 

Name of Student-not transferred 
to IBM cards 

Identification Number-assigned 
In sequential order 

School Attended 



Code 



AN 

1- Aberdeen 

2- Bel Air 

3- Edgewood 



9 

ERIC 






10 



4 



Graduating Class 



3-1963 

5-1965 

7-1967 






DATA COLLECTION FORM 
High School Sample - Page 1 





' Key and Codes (Continued) 




Column 


Description 


Code 


5 


Sex 


1- Male 

2- Femal 


6 


Quintile Rank in Graduating 
Class 


AN-1-5 


7 


Grade Entered Study School 

4 


1- Ninth 

2- Tenth 


8 


Total Units Earned Toward 
Graduation 


AN 


9 


Otis I • Q • 


AN 


10 


SAT Verbal Score 


AN 


11 


SAT Math Score 


AN 


12 


ACT English Score * 


AN 


13 


ACT Math Score • 


AN 


14 


« u **' ’ 

ACT Social Science Score 


AN 


15 


ACT Natural Science Score 


AN 


16 . 


ACT Composite Score 


AN 
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DATA COLLECTION FORM -(Abridged) 
High School Sample 



Pages 2-5 
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KEY AND CODES 

AN= Actual number appearing In raw data 
transferred to IBM card 



Column 

1 



2,4,6,8,10,12 



Description 

Grade 



Units earned in 
academic subjects 



Code . 

1- Ninth 

2 - Tenth 

3- Eleventh 

4- Twelfth 



AN 



o 

ERIC 
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DATA COLLECTION FORM ' • • 

High School Sample - Pages 2-5 



KEY AND CODES (Continued) 



Column 



3,5,7,9,11,13 



Grade points earned in 
academic subjects 



A-4 



14-20 



Enrollment units earned 
in non-academic , non-arts 



14 - 


Typing 


15 - 


Drafting 


16 - 


Physical Education 


17 - 


Industrial Arts 


18 - 


Home Economics 


19 - 


Business Education 


20 - 


Other 



C- 

D- 



■1 

•0 



AN 



21-26 Enrollment units earned in 

arts subjects AN 

21 - General music 

22 - Choral music ’ 

23 - Instrumental music 

24 - Other music • 

25 - Art 

26 - Speech-Drama 




I 

i 

) 



| 
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4S EAST GORDON STREET 
BEL AIR, MARYLAND 21014 



MRS, JASON T, PATE# Presiding Havre do Grace 

EDMUND H. SCHWANKE# Vice president# Abingdon 

CLARK D. CONNELLEE# Aberdeen 

CORNELIUS F, CRONIN# Bel Air 

W, MILES HANNA# Whlfeford 

CHARLES F, NEALY, Aberdeen 

DONALD G. RUSSELL# Dlrlingfon 



CHARLES W, WILLIS 
Superintendent 



A. A, ROiERTY 

Assistant Superintendent 



The Registrar 



Dear Sir: 

We are conducting a follow-up study of students who grad- 
uated from three Harford County, Maryland high schools in June 
of 1963 and 1965« According to our records, the students listed 
on the attached form enrolled in your institution after gradua- 
tion from high school. We would greatly appreciate your sending 
transcripts of the college work of these students. These need 
not be certified as official transcripts. We will, of course, 
be happy to pay any fees connected with this service. Please 
submit a statement, of charges to the attention of the under- 
signed and prompt payment will be made. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 

, • Sincerely yours. 



W, Warren Sprouse 
- Supervisor of Instruction 

WWS : RMS 

Att . 




u 



14 



FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



TO: 



W. Warren Sprouse 

Instructional Supervisor 

Board of Education of Harford County 

45 East Gordon Street 

Bel Air, Maryland 21014 



FROM: 



The Registrar 



Enclosed are transcripts of the college work of the graduates 
of Harford County, Maryland high schools listed below. 

Name High School Study File 



Grad, Class 



Number 






PLEASE STRIKE THROUGH NAMES OF STUDENTS FOR WHOM YOU HAVE NO RECORD OF 
ENROLLMENT AT YOUR INSTITUTION. 



CHARLES W, WILLIS 
Superintendent 



BOARD OF EDUCATION OF HARFORD COUNTY 

45 EAST GORDON STREET 
BEL A I Rj MARYLAND 21014 



MRS, JASON T. PATS, president, Havre do Grace 

EDMUND H, SCHWANKE, Vie# President, Abingdon 

CLARK D, CONNELLI-ri, Aberdeen 

CORNELIUS P, CRONIN, Bel Air 

W, MILES HANNA, Whlfeforf 

CHARLES F, NEALY, Aberdeen 

DONALD G. RUSSELL, Darlington 



A, A, ROBERTY 

Assistant Superintendent 



_ File No, 



We are conducting a research study involving selected graduates 
of Harford County High Schools , Part of the data required is dependent 
upon an analysis of the college records of students selected for the 
study group. We would be most appreciative if you would grant per-* 
mission for the registrar of your college to send us a copy of your 
college transcript , » 

All information contained on the transcript will be kept in 
strict confidence and t used for statistical analysis only. No in- 
dividual students will be identified in the research report. 

If you do grant permission for us to request a copy of your 
transcript, our request to the college will be accompanied by a check 
for the usual transcript fee, so that no cost will be incurred by you 
in granting us the favor. 

Please return the attached form indicating your decision in this 
matter. An addressed, postpaid envelope is enclosed. Your cooperation 
will be most appreciated. 

Sincerely yours. 



W, Warren Sprouse, 
Instructional Supervisor 

WWS:RMS 
Enc , 2 





To i W» Warren Sprouse 

Board of Education of Harford County 
Bel Air, Maryland 21014 

(Please check one) 

_ Permission is hereby GRANTED 

Permission is DENIED 

for you to request a copy of my college transcript from the 
Registrar of 

I understand that I will not be charged a fee for the 
issuance of the transcript , , 

‘ « y 

Signed 

I 

Date 



Address 



o 

ERLC 
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COLLEGE DATA FORM - Page 1 



( 2 ) 

Last Name 



College (s) s 



First Name I* 




Data Sets 



Code .. - • Code 



(3) Location of College Entered 




(19) - Grade Points 




(4) Type of College Entered 




Foreign Hours 

(20) Language Attempted 




(5) Specific Institution Entered 




(21) — Grade Points 




(6) Number of Colleges Attended 




Choral 

(22) Music Hours 




C7) Transcript Available 




Instrumental 

(23) Music - Hours 




(8) Reason Not Available 




Other 

(24) Music - Hours 




(9) Enrollment Status 




• (25) Total Music - Hours 




(10) Number Semesters Enrolled 




(26) Art » Hours 




(11 ) Record Complete 




(27) Speech - Hours - . 




English Hours 

(12) . Journalism ~ Attempted 




Drama 

(28) Theatre - Hours ! 




(13) - Grade Points 




Other 

(29) Arts - Hours 




Social Hours 

(14) Science ~~ Attempted 




Total 

(30) Arts - Hours 




(15) - Grade Points 




(31) 20-30 Serru Hours 




Science Hours 

(16) Engineering Attempting 




(32) 20-30 Serru Hours 




(17) Grade Points 




(33) 30-Plus 8erm Hours 




Hours 

(18) Mathematics ~ Attempted 




(34) 30-Plus Sem e Hours 






3 



18 



COLLEGE DATA FORM - Rase 2 



( 1 ). 
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ID, No • 



( 2 ) 



Las t Name 



First Name 
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Other 

Music 



Speech w 



Drama & a 



Art 



er|c- 



s 



ACADEMIC SUBJECTS ARTS SUBJECTS - Semes. OTHER 
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COLLEGE DATA SUMMARY FORM (Abridged) 
Page 1 



(1) 

Name 


(2) 

Sex 


(3) 

LC 


(4) 

TC 


(5) 

SI 


(6) 
NC . 
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i(9) 1 
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LI8H 
GF 
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COLLEGE DATA SUMMARY FORM (Abridged) 
Page Z 
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MAT 
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GP 
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COLLEGE DATA CODE SHEET - Page 1 



Column 



Description 



Code 



1, ID, NO, - Identification 

number of students In 

study population AN # 



2 , 



Student - Last Name, First, 





‘ Initial 




DO NOT PUNCH 


Sex 


* 




e ' 

1- Male 

2- Female 



3, 



LC - Location of College 
entered 



1- Maryland 

2- Out- of -State 



4, 



5 . 

6 , 

7. 



TC - Type of College 
entered 



SI - Specific Institution 
entered 



NC - Number of Colleges 
Attended 

E8 - Enrollment Status 



1- 2-yr, Public 

2- 2-yr. Private 

3- 4— yr • State College 

4- 4-yr, Private College 

5- State University 

6- Private University 

7- 4-yr, Art Institute 
or Music Conservatory 

1- Harford Jr, College 

2- University of Md, 
3^Towson State 



1,2, etc, 

1- Continuous 

2 - Withdrew 



8, NS - Number Semesters 

Enrolled AN 

9,11.13, 

15.17 Total Semester Hours Attempted 

For Each Academic Subject AN 

10,12,14, 

16.18 Total Grade Points For Each 

Academic Subject AN 



# Actual Number 
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Column 


Description 


Code 


19. 


CM - Choral Music - Semester 
Hours Enrolled 


AN 


20, 


IM - Instrumental Music - Semester 
Hours Enrolled 


AN 


21, 


OM - Other Music - Semester 
Hours Enrolled 


AN 


22, 


* 

TM - Music - Total Semester Hours 
Enrolled * 


AN 


23. 


& * 

AT - Art - Semester Hours Enrolled 


AN 


24, 


SP - Speech - Semester Hours Enrolled 


AN 


25. 


DT - Drama-Theatre - Semester Hours 
Enrolled 


AN 


26, 


OA - Other Arts - Semester Hours Enrolled 


AN 


. 27. 


AR - Arts Related - Design, Architecture, 
etc, - Semester Hours Enrolled 


AN 


28 # 29 


MI - Minor Field of Stud”* (20-30 Semester 
Hours) , • 


■&# 


30,31 


MJ - Major Field of Study (30 or more 
, Semester Hours) 





** See College Fields of Study Codes on next page 
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COLLEGE DATA CODE SHEET - Pag© 3 
* 

College Fields of S tudy Codes 

Major - 30 or more Semester Hours 
Minor - 20-30 Semester Hours 

Code Field 

1 English, Journalism 

2 Social Sciences 

3 Science, Engineering. * . 

4 Mathematics 

5 Foreign Languages 

6 Music 

7 Art, Sculpture, etc, 

8’ Drama, Theatre 

9 Fine Arts (arts survey, interrelated arts, etc,) 

10 Arts Related (Architecture, Design, Interior Design, etc,) 

11 Speech, Speech Therapy 

12 Education 

13 Psyohology 

14 Philosophy & Religion 

15 Health, Physical Education, Recreation 

16 Industrial Arts, Vocational Education 

17 Home Economics, Nutrition, Food Management 

18 Business Administration, Accounting, Industrial 
Management 

19 Agrioulttu?© , Horticulture, Forestry, etc, 

20 Library Science 





21 



• Other 
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APPENDIX B 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES INCLUDED IN 
SURVEY OP ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 



Group A - Institutions With Mos t Competitive 
Admission Standards 



Amherst College, Mass, 

Bryn Mawr College , *Pa, 
California' Institute of 
Technology, Calif, 
Columbia College of Columbia 
University, N . Y . 

Dartmouth College, N.H. 
Harvard University, Mass, 
Jackson College for Women, 
Mass , 

Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Md, 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology , Mass , 

Mt« Holyoke College, Mass, 
Hew College, Pla, 

Pembroke College of Brown 
University, R. I. 

Pomona College, Calif, 



Princeton University, N.J, 
Radeiiffe College, Mass, 

Rice University t Tex, 

Smith College, Mass, 

Stanford University, Calif, 
Swarthmore College, Pa, 

Webb Institute of Naval Arch 
iteoture, N.Y, 

Wellesley College, Mass, 
Wesleyan University, Conn, 
Williams College, Mass, 

Yale University, Conn, 



Group B - Institutions With Highly Competitive 
Admission Standards 



Alleghney College, Pa, 
Barnard College, N,Y, 
Bowdoin College, Me, 
Buoknell University, Pa, 
Case Institute of Tech- 
nology,, Ohio 
Colby College , Me , 
Connecticut College, Conn, 
Denison University, Ohio 
Duke University, N.C, 
Gouoher College, Md, 

Harpur College, N.Y, 

Eobsct College , N.Y, 



Kenyon College, Ohio 
Lehigh University, Pa, 
Northwestern University, 111 
Reed College, Ore, 

• Sarah Lawrence College, N.Y, 
Skidmore College, N.Y, 
Trinity College, Conn, 

Union College, N.Y, 
University of Chicago, 111, 
University of Virginia, Va, 
Washington and* Lee Univer- 
sity, Va, 

Wheaton College, Mass, 



COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES INCLUDED IN 
SURVEY OP ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, (Continued) 



Group C.\ - Institutions With Very Competitive 

Admission Standards 



Agnes Scott College, Oa, 
Albright College, Pa. 

Beaver College, Pa, 

Boston University, Mass, 
Catholic University of 
America, D«0. 

Chestnut Hill College, Pa, 
College of Mt, St, Vincent,* 

N.Y, 

College of William and 
Mary, Va. 

Colorado School of Mines , 

Col, 

De Pauw University, Ind, 

Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pa, 

Emory University, Ga, 

Florida Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Fla, 

George Washington Univer- 
sity, D.C, 

Goddard College,, Vt 
Hanover College , Ind'; 

Hood College, Md* 

Iowa State University of 
Science, Iowa , 

Lake Erie College, Ohio 
Lebanon Valley College, Pa, 
Lewis and Clark College, Ore, 
Manhattan College, N.Y, 

Mary Baldwin College, Va. 
Marymount Manhattan 
College, N.Y, 

Muhlenberg College, Pa, 

New York University, N.Y, 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Ohio 



Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Prineipia College, 111, 
Randolph-Macon Woman* s 
College, Va, 

Ripon College, Wise, 

Rutgers, the 'State University 
of -New Jersey, N. J. 

St, Joseph’s College, Me, 

St, Mary’s College, Ind, 

Scripps College, Calif, 

State University of New York 
at Buffalo, N.Y. 

State University of New York 
at Genesco, N.Y, 

Stetson University, Fla, 

Sweet Briar College, Va, 

Tulane University, La, 

University of California at ’ 
Irvine, Calif, - 
University of California at 
San Diego, Calif, 

University of Illinois, 111, 
University of Massachusetts, Mas 
University of Maryland, Md, 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, IRC. 

University of Pittsburg, Pa, 
University of Santa Clara, Calif 
University of the South, Tenn, 
University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, Wise, 

Virginia Military Institute, Va. 
Washington College, Md, 

Western Maryland , College , Md • 
Whitman College, Wash, 

Wilson College, Pa. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES INCLUDED IN 
SURVEY OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, (Continued) 



Group •' D - Institutions With Competitive 
Admission Standards 



Adelphi Unlve 'Sity , N.Y. 
American University, D,C, 
Ashland College, Ohio 
Aurora College, 111, 

Baldwin- Wallace College, Ohio 
Baylor University, Tex, 

Bethel College, Minn, 

Blooms burg State College, Pa, 
Briarcliff College, N.Y, 

Butler University, Ind, 
California Luthern College; 
Calif, 

California State College at 
Los Angeles 
Campbell College, N.C, 

Carthage College, Wis, 

Centenary College of Louisiana, 
La, 

Chico State College, Calif, 
Cleveland State University, 

Ohio 

College of Emporia, Kan, 

College of Our Lady of the . 
Elms, Mass, . 

College of St, Teresa, Minn, 
Colorado State University, Col, 
Dana College, Neb, 

Dominican College, Wis, 

Duquesne University, Pa, 

Eastern Mennonite College, Va, 
Elizabethtown College, Pa, 

Emory & Henry College, Va. 
Findlay College, Ohio 
Fresno State College, Calif, 
George Mason College, Va, 

Good Counsel College, N.Y, 
Guilford College, N.C, 
Heidleberg College, Ohio 
Hiram College, Ohio 
Illinois College, 111, 

Indiana Institute of Technol- 
ogy P Ind, 

I Luaca College, N.Y, 

John Carroll University, Ohio 
King College, Tenn. 

La Verne College, Calif, 



Lenoir Rhyne College,, N.C, 

Loras College, Iowa 
Loyola University of Los 
Angeles, Calif, 

Malone College, Ohio 
Maris t College, N.Y, 

Maryville College, Tenn, 

Messiah College, Pa, 

Millsaps College, Miss, 

Montana College of Mineral 

Science and Technology, Mont. 
McetIs Harvey College, W, Va, 
Muskingum College , Ohio 
New England College, N.H, 

North Dakota State University, N,D« 
Northrop Institute of Technology, 
Calif, ■ 

Ohio Dominican College, Ohio 
Otterbeln College, Ohio 
Pacific College, Calif, 

Pepperdine College, Calif, 

Purdue University, Ind, 

Rhode Island College, R. I , 

Rollins College, Fla, 

Sacred Heart Dominican Col- 
lege, Tex, 

St, Francis College, N.Y, 

St, J ohn 1 s University, N.Y, 

St* Leo College, Fla, 

St, Mary 1 s College, Minn, 

St. Herbert College, Wis, 

Salve Regina College, R.I. 

San Francisco College for 
Women, Calif, 

Seton Hall University, N . J , 

Simpson College, Iowa 
Southern Connecticut State 
College, Conn, 

Spring Hill College, Ala, 

State College at Fitchburg, Mass, 
State College at Westfield, Mass, 
State University of New York 
College at Oneonta, N.Y, 
Stonehill College, Mass, 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Tenn, 
Towson State College, Md, 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES INCLUDED IN 
SURVEY OP ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, (Continued) 



Group D - Inst i tut 1 ons With Competitive 

A dmission Standards' ^ (Continued ) 



University of Akron, Ohio 
University of Dallas, 

University of Dubuque, 

University of Hawaii, 

University of Louisville, Ky, 
University of Montana, Mont, 
University of Northern Iowa, 
University of Rhode Island, R.I, 
University of Texas at Arlington, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Ursuline College for Women, Ohio 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 



Wis 



Webster College, Mo, 

Western Connecticut State College, Conn, 
Westminster College, Pa, 

Whitworth College, Wash, 

Wilmington College, N,C, 

Wittenberg University, Ohio 
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APPENDIX C 

REGRESSION ANALYSIS TABLES 
Tables 42-53 



Page 



Analyses for Students with Continuous 



Enrollment in College DIO 

Analyses for Students who Withdrew ... * 

From College , • . # , * , 328 
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TABLE 42 



ANALYSES OF THE EFFECTS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON COLLEGE CPA IN ENGLISH FOR STUDENTS 
WITH CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 
IN COLLEGE 



Predictor Variables: 

1 Unit vector 

2 I„Q 0 (Otis) 

3 Sex 

4 Four college semester 

5 Eight college semester 



6 High level of enrollment 
in high school subject 
7 " Other than high level of 
enrollment in high school 
subject 



i ■ ■ . 1 ■ - -LI Jl M L . -t . l_. . 11 1 " - 




" ‘ ^ J 1 " M 1 J J - - ' 


High School Subjects 


NOe 


Rsq 


F— ratio 


dfi 


df 2 


Prob a- 


1 Signif. 


and Variables 


Var. 






bility 


* ,05 
** ,01 


ARTS 




..... 






1 ' 






Full Model 


7 


.1367 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
except; 






• 










2-1 e Q 0 


6 


.0472 


24,0474 


1 


232 


.0000 




3-Sex 


6 


.1229 


3.7083 


1 


232 


.0554 




4,5-Sem 9 in College 


5 


.1293 


1.9797 


1 


232 


.1608 




6,7-Enrollment Level 


5 


.1335 j 


0.8680 


1 


232 


,3525 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
















Full Model 


7 


.1555 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
except; 
















2-X,Q u 


6 


,0729 


22,6959 


1 


232 


,0000 




3-Sex 


6 


.1440 


3.1469 


1 


232 


.0773 




4,5-3onie in College 


5 


.1455 


2,7332 


1 


232 


.0996 




6,7-Enrollment Level 


5 


.1335 


6.0534 


1 


232 


,014£ 





(Table cont'd,) 
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Table 42 (continued) 



High School Subjects 
and Variables 


No, 
Var , 


R3Q 


E-ratio 


df i 


d f 2 


Prob a- 
bility 


Signif . 

* ,05 
** ,01 


ENGLISH 
Full Model 


• 

7 


,1373 






■ w " 1 - 

e 




C 


Restricted Models - 








r 








All variables 






* 










except % 
















2-1 0 Q„ 


6 


,0532 


22 *5898 


i 


232 


■ ,0.000 




3-Sex 


6 


,1267 


2,8401 


i 


232 


.0933 




4j5“Sem n in College 


5 


,1273 


2 .6856 


i 


232 


.1026 




6, 7-Enrollment Level 


5 


.1335 


1,0228 


i 


232 


.3129 




SOCIAL SCIENCE 
















Full, Model 


7 


.1357 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 






* 










except: 
















2-X e Q s 


6 


,0503 


22,9047 


i 


232 


.0000 




3-Sex 


6 


.1224 


3,5624 


i 


232 


,0603 




4,5-Sem, in College 


5 


.1290 


1.7982 


i 


232 


.1812 




6, 7-Enrollment Level 


5 


.1335 


0,5967 


i 


232 


,4406 




SCIENCE 
















Pull Model 


7 


,1336 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except % 
















2-I b q1 


6 


.0435 


24.1288 


i 


232 


.0000 




3-Sex 


6 


.1211 


3.3349 


i 


232 


,0691 




4,5-Sem, in College 


5 


,1264 


1.9120 


i 


232 


.1680 




6, 7-Enrollment Level 


5 


,1335 


0,0372 


i 


232 


.8472 
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Table 42 (continued) 



High School Subjects 
and Variables 


No, 
Var e 


RSQ 


E-ratio 


dfi 


df 2 


Prob a- 
blii ty 


Signif , 
* .05 
** ,01 


MATHEMATI CS 






* 










Full Model 


7 


,1404 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 






- " 










excepts 
















2-1, Q„ 


6 


,0753 


17.5585 


1 


232 


,0000 


ftft 


3-Sex 


6 


,1246 


4.2694 


1 


232 


,0399 


ft 


4,5-Senu in, College 


5 


,1317 


2.3350 


1 


232 


.1278 




6, 7 -Enrollment Level 


5 


,1335 


1.8675 


1 


232 


.1731 




FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
















Full Model 


7 


,1694 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 






* 










excepts 


j. ' 














2-I e Q a 


6 


.0904 


19,8520 


1 


232 


,0000 


ft ft 


3-Sex 


6 


.1645 


1.3766 


1 


232 


,2419 




4,5-Sem, in College 


5 


,1652 


1.1932 


1 


232 


,2758 




6,7 -En £ o 1 linen. t Leva! 


5 


.1335 


10,0553 




232 


.0017 


ft ft 








: ...... 
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TABLE 43 



ANALYSES OF THE EFFECTS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON COLLEGE GPA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR 
STUDENTS WITH CONTINUOUS 
ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGE 



Predictor Variables* 

1 Unit vector 

2 I 0 Qo (Otis) 

3 Sex 

4 Four college semester 

5 Eight college semester 



6 High level of enrollment 
in high school subject 

7 ' Other than high level of 

enrollment in high school 
subject 







- * - - - - -- — ■ ' " - - - - 1 " m “p 


High School Subjects 


No. 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


dfl 


df 2 


Prob a™ 


Signif . 


and Variables 


Var a 








bility 


* .05 


* 














** ,01 


ARTS 
















Full Model 


7 


.0162 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
except i 






■ 










2-1 0 Q o 


6 


.0156 


,1361 


1 


232 


.7125 




3-Sex 


6 


.0162 


.0005 


1 


232 


.9821 




4,5-Sem 0 in College 


5 


.0051 | 


2,6113 


1 


232 


.1075 




6,7 "Enr o Ilmen t Leva 1 


5 


.0126 


.3398 


1 


232 

% 


.3604 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
















Full Model 


. 7 


.0129 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
excepts 

2-1 „Q U 


6 


.0123 


,1305 


/ 1 


232 


.7182 




3-Sex 


6 


.0129 


,0065 


.1 ' 


‘ 232 


.9359 




4, 5 -Seim in College 


5 


.0020 


2.5699 


1 


232 


,1103 




6,7-Enrollment Level 


5 


.0126 


,0688 


1 


232 


.7934 
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Table 43 (continued) 
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High School Subjects 


No » 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


d£ 1 


df 0 


Froba- 


Signif . 


and Variables 


Var. 






1 


£- 


bility 


* ,05 
















** ,01 


ENGLISH 
Full Model 


• 

7 


.0145 






m 






Restricted Models - 








f 








All variables 
















except i 
















2-1 0 Q U 


6 


.0141 


.0877 


1 


232 


■ ,7674 




3— Sex 


6 


.0143 


"317 


1 


232 


.8588 




4,5-Sem 0 in College 


5 


.0070 


1.7625 


1 


232 


.1856 




6, 7 -Enrollment Level 


5 


.0126 


.4387 


1 


232 


,5084 




SOCIAL SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


7 


.0158 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















excepts 
















2-1 0 Q o 


6 


.0155 


.0756 


1 


232 


.7836 




3-Sex 


6 


.0158 


.0035 


1 


232 


.9526 




4,5-Sem 9 in College 


5 


.0038 


2.8318 


1 


232 


,0937 




6 j 7 -Enrollment Level 


5 


.0126 


.7506 


1 


232 


. .3872 




SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


7 


.0179 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except: 




* 












2 — 1 e Q a 


6 


.0170 


.2131 


1 


232 


,6448 




3-Sex 


6 


.0176 


.0587 


1 


232 


.8087 




4,5-Se.m. in College 


5 


.0069 


2.6001 


1 


232 


,1082 




6, 7-Enrollment Level 


5 


.0126 


1.2502 


1 


232 


.2647 
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Table 43 (continued) 
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TABLE 44 



ANALYSES OF THE EFFECTS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON COLLEGE GPA IN SCIENCE FOR STUDENTS 
WITH CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 







IN COLLEGE 






Predictor Variables^ 








1 


Unit vector 


m 


6 


High level of enrollment 


2 


I 0 Qo (Otis) 






in high school subject 


3 


Sex 




7 ' 


Other than high level of 


4 


Four college i 


semester 




enrollment in high school 


5 


Eight college 


s times tar 




subject 



High School Subjects 
and Variables 


No o 
Var 9 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


| ‘ df l 


df 2 


* Proba- 
bility 


Signif . 

* ,05 
** .01 


ARTS 
















Full Model 


7 


.0124 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 






* 










excepts 
















2-1 0 Q 0 


6 


.0066 


1.3632 


1 


232 


.2442 




. 3-Sex 


6 


.0103 j 


.5091 


1 


232 


,4763 




4,5-Sem a in College 


5 


.0122 


.0666 


1 


232 


.7966 




6 9 7 -Enr o 11 men t Level 


5 


.0101 


.5444 


1 


232 


.4614 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
















Full Model 


7 


.0146 












Restricted Models ■- 
















All variables 
















except i 


* 




• 










2-1 e Qu 


6 


.0095 


1.2025 


1 


232 


,2740 




3-Sex 


6 


.0129 


.3920 


1 


232 


.5319 




4 j 5-Seme in College 


5 


.0144 


.0284 


1 


232 


,8662 




6, 7-Enrol3menf Level 


‘5 


.0101 


1.0442 


1 


232 


,3079 







(Table cont*d«) 
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Table 44 (continued) 



High School Subjects 


No „ 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


' df l 


df" 


Proba- 


Signif . 


and Variables 


Var , 










bility 


* ,05 










- 






** ,01 


ENGLISH 
















Full Model 


*7 


,0104 










% 


Restricted Models - 










• 






All variables 






s 










except i 
















2-1 „Q„ 


6 


,0049 


1.2949 


1 


232 


■ .2563 




3-Sex 


6 


,0087 


.3936 


1 


232 


,5311 




4,5-Sem 0 in College 


5 


,0102 


,0332 


1 


232 


,8557 




6,7-Enrollment Levrl 


5 


,0101 


.0591 


1 


232 


.8081 




SOCIAL SCIENCE 














* 


Full Model 


7 


,0116 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 






* 










except: 
















2-l 0 Q 9 


6 


.0050 


1.5426 


1 


232 


.2155 




3-Sex 


6 


,0097 


,4559 


1 


232 


.5002 




4,5-Sem, in College 


5 


.0013 


.0635 


1 


232 


.8013 




6,7-Enrollment Level 


5 


,0101 


.3450 


1 


232 


,5576 




SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


7 


.0111 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except: 


• 














2-1 0 q1 


6 


,0056 


1,3030 


1 


232 


.2549 




3— Sex 


6 


.0088 


.5570 


1 


232 


,4563 




4, 5 -Stun. In College 


5 


.0108 


,0855 


1 


232 


,7703 




6,7-Enrollme-it Level 


5 


.0101 


,2342 


1 


232 


.6289 
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Table 44 (continued) 






ANALYSES OF TEE EFFECTS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON COLLEGE GPA IN MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS 
WITH CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 
IN COLLEGE 



Predictor Variables % 

% 

1 Unit vector 

2 IgQs (Otis) 

3 Sex 

4 Four college semester 

5 Eight college semester 



6 High level of enrollment 
in high school subject 

7 Other than high level of 
enrollment in high school 
subject 
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Table 45 (continued) 



High School Subjects 
and Variables 


No, 

Var, 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


df i 


df 2 


Proba- 

bility 


Signif . 

* ,05 
** ,01 


ENGLISH. 

Full Model 

Restricted Models - 
All variables 
except! 

2- 1 S Q„ 

3- Sex 

4,5-Senu in College 
6, 7-Enrollment Level 


7 

6 

6 

5 

5 


.0584 

.0225 

.0562 

.0489 

,0582 


8.8504 

,5517 

2.3539 

,0508 


1 

1 

1 

1 


232 

232 

232 

232 


.0032 

.4584 

.1263 

,8220 




SOCIAL SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


7 


,0587 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except: 
















2-1 0 Q 0 


6 


.0210 


9,2895 


1 


232 


,0026 




3-Sex 


6 


.0562 


.6253 


1 


232 


,4299 




4,5-Sem, in College 


5 


,0471 


2,8541 


1 


232 


.0925 




6,7-Enrollment Level 


5 


.0582 


,1171 


1 


232 


.7325 




SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


7 


,0701 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except : 




* ' ■ 












2-1 a Q e 


6 


,0300 


9.9902 


1 


232 


.0018 


-k% 


3~ 3 ex 


6 


,0690 


,2666 


1 


232 


.6061 




4,5-Senu in College 


5 


,0589 


2,7835 


1 


232 


.0966 




6, 7 -Enrol liman t Level 


5 


.0582 


2.9591 


1 


232 


,0867 





(Table coni' d.,) 





Table 45 (continued) 



High School Subjects 
and Variables 


No. 
Var „ 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


df l 


df 2 


Proba- 

bility 


Signif . 

* .05 
** ,01 


MATHEMATICS 
















Full Model 


7 


.0957 












Restricted Models - 
All variables 






... * 




• 






except % 
















2-Ib Q 0 


6 


,0819 


3.5327 


1 


232 


.0617 




3-Sex 


6 


.0896 


1.5661 


1 


232 


.2124 




4,5-Sem 0 in College 


5 


.8823 


1.9116 


1 


232 


,1681 




6 , 7 -Enrollment Level 


5 


.0582 


9,6057 


1 


232 


,0022 


** 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
















Full Model 


7 


.0610 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except i 


' r- 














2-1 0 Q„ 


6 


.0278 


8.2035 


1 


232 


,0046 




3-Sex 


6 


,0596 


.3489 


1 


232 


.5553 




4,5-Seiria in College 


5 


,0481 


3.1175 


1 


232 


,0760 




6 s 7-Enrollment Level 


5 


,0582 


.6922 


1 


232 


,4063 








p- . . . 


. - 






— T If— - 
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TABLE 46 



ANALYSES OF THE EFFECTS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON COLLEGE GPA IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE FOR 
STUDENTS WITH CONTINUOUS 
ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGE 



Predictor Variables' 



1 Unit vector 6 High level of enrollment 

2 IbQb (Otis) , in high school subject 



3 Sex 

4 Four college 

5 Eight college 


semes to 
semes t 


r 


7 


Other than 
enrollment 
sub j ect 


high level of 
in high school 




_j • - ■ — ..... 


High School Subjects 
and Va ri ab 1© s 


No." 

Var e 


RSQ 


F~ratio 


df x 


df 2 


Proba- 

bility 


Signif . 
*" .05 
** .01 


ARTS 
















Full Model 


7 


.0740 












Restricted Models - 






, 










All variables 
















excep t : 
















2-1 0 Q o 


6 


.0374 


9.1777 


1 


232 


.0027 




3-Sex 


6 


.0606 


3.3704 


1 


232 


.0676 


1 


4,5-5em„ in College 


5 


,,0615 


3.1334 


1 


232 


.0780 




6,7-Enrollment Level 


5 


.0739 


.0444 . 


1 

... _J 


232 

i .... 


.8332 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
















Full Model 


7 


.0795 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















, except! 
















2-1 „Q„ 


6 


,0454 


8.5930 


1 


232 


.0037 


** 


3-Sex 


6 


.0668 


3.1994 


1 


232 


.0750 




4,5-Senn in College 


. 5 


.0690 


2,6573 


1 


232 


.1044 




6,7-Enrollment Level 


5 


.0739 


1.4322 


1 


232 


.2326 




— — — — 
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Table 46 (continued) 



323 - 



High School Subjects 


No, 


RSQ 


F-ratio 




df 2 


Proba- 


Signif . 


and Variables 


Var. 










bility 


* ,05 
•** .01 


ENGLISH 
Pull Model 


7 


.0763 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 






* 










excepts 
















2-1 9 Q u 


6 


,0426 


8.4474 


1 


232 


.0040 




3-Sex 


6 


,0649 


2,8592 


1 


232 


.0922 




4,5-Senu in College 


5 


,0684 


1,9757 


1 


232 


.1612 




6, 7 -Enrollment Level 


5 


,0739 


,6072 


1 


232 


.4367 




SOCIAL, SCIENCE 
















Pull Model 


7 


.0801 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
except! 
















2-1 „Q„ 


6 


,0477 


8.1831 


1 


232 


,0046 




3-Sex 


6 


,0664 


3.4686 


1 


232 


.0638 




4 , 5-Seim in College 


5 


.0669 


3,3441 


1 


232 


,0687 




6 , 7-.Enr oilmen t Level 


5 


.0738 


1.5846 


1 


232 


,2094 




SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


7 


,0858 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
except* 














* 


2-I e Q s 


6 


.0465 


9,9922 


1 


232 


.0018 




3-Sex 


6 


.0762 


2,4370 


1 


232 


.1199 




4 J 5-5enn in College 


5 


.0741 


2.9769 


1 


232 


.0858 




6,7-lnrollmant Level 


5 


,0739 


3,0400 


1 


232 



,0826 
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Table 46 (continued) 



High School Subjects 
and Variables 


No, 

Var. 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


' df^ 


df 2 


Prob a- 
bllity 


Sign! f , 
* ,05 
** ,01 


MATHEMATICS 






- 










Pull Model , 


,7 


,0752 












Restricted Models - 










• 


- 




All variables 






- ' 




* 






excep t;i 










' 






2-I B Q„ 


6 


.0469 


7,0844 


1 


232 


,0314 


** 


3-Sex 


6 . 


.0606 


3,6613 


1 


232 


‘ ,0569 




4s5-Sem s in College 


5 


,0638 


2,8551 


1 


232 


,0924 




6 , 7 -Enrollment Level 


5 


,0739 


, .3330 


1 


232 


,5645 




FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
















Full Model 


7 


,1205 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 






' „ 










except : 
















2-I o Q 0 


6 


,0965 


6,3312 


1 


232 


,0125 


ftft 


3-Sex 


6 


,1161 


1.1565 


1 


232 


,2833 




4,5-Sem 0 in College 


5 


,1031 


4.5923 


1 


232 


.0332 


ft 


6,7-EnroXlffiftni Level 


5 


,0739 


12,3023 


1 


232 


.0005 


ftft 
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TABLE 47 



ANALSES OF THE EFFECTS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON COLLEGE OF A IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS FOR 
STUDENTS WITH CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 
IN COLLEGE 



1 Unit vector 

2 IsQ 0 (Otis) 

3 Sex 

4 Four college semester 

5 Eight college semester 



6 High level of enrollment 
in high school subject 

7 Other than high level of 
enrollment in high school 
subject 











High School Subjects 


NO a 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


dfi 


' df 2 


Proba-!- 


Signif . 


and Variables 


Var 0 










bility 


* .05 










: # 


* 




** ,01 


ARTS 










°T” 1 - • - • 






Full Model 


7 


.0614 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except: 
















2-1 oQ a 


6 


.0172 


10.9178 


1 


232 


,0011 


** 


3-Sex 


6 


.0561 


1.3044 


1 


232 


,2546 




4,5-Sem^ in College 


5 


.0591 


.5728 


1 


232 


. , 2546 




6, 7 -Enrollment Level 


5 ■ 


.0613 


.0301 


1 


232 


,8625 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
















Full Model. 


7 


.0728 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except: 
















2-I«Q u 


6 


.0323 


10.1320 


1 


232 


,0016 


irk 


3-Sex 


6 


.0684 


1.1070 


1 


232 


.2938 




4,5-Senu in College 


5 


.0715 


,3349 


1 


232 


.5634 




6,7-Enrollment Level 


5 


.0613 


2.8865 


1 


232 


.0907 
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High School Subjects 
add Variables 


No, 
Var , 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


df i 


■ df 2 


Proba- 

bility 


Signif , 
* .05 
















** .01 


ENGLISH 
















Full Model 


• 

7 


,0639 






• 




* 


Restricted Models - 










. - 






All variables 
except s 






' 










2-1 0 Q„ 


6 


.0231 


10.1271 


1 


232 


• .0016 


k-k 


3-Sex 


6 


,0600 


.9660 


1 


232 


,3267 




4,5-Senu in College 


5 


,0631 


,2023 


1 


232 


.6533 




6,7-Enrollment Level 


5 


,0613 


,6551 


1 


232 


,4191 




SOCIAL SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


7 


.0670 




* 








Restricted Models - 
















All .variables 
except i 
















2-1. „Q„ 


6 


.0272 


9.9072 


1 


232 


,0018 


kk 


3-Sex 


6 


.0617 


1,3140 


1 


232 


.2528 


* 


4,5-Sem, in College 


5 


.0643 


.6733 


1 


232 


,4127 




6, 7 -Enrollment Level 


5 


,0613 


1,4178 


1 


232 


,2350 




SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


7 


.0654 












Restricted Models - 
















All vari ab les 
















except: 




• 












2-l 6 Q 6 


6 


,0195 


11.4096 


1 


232 


,0008 


kk 


3-Sex 


6 


,0617 


,9275 


1 


232 


.3365 




4,5-Sem, in College 


5 


.0633 


.5397 


1 


232 


,4633 




6, 7-Enrollment Level 


'5 


,0613 


1.0306 


1 


232 


,3111 






>1 
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TABLE 48 



ANALYSES OF THE EFFECTS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON COLLEGE GPA IN ENGLISH FOR STUDENTS 
WHO WITHDREW FROM COLLEGE 



Predictor Variables: 



1 Unit vector 4 r High level of enrollment 

2 1 9 Qu (Otis) . in high school subject 

3 Sex ■ 5 Other than high level of 

enrollment in high school 
subject 



High School Subjects 
and Variables 


No/ 

Var. 


RSQ 


I F-ratio 


dfi 


: df 2 


j Proba- 
bility 


SIgnif 
* ,05 
** .01 


ARTS 
















Full Model 


5 


,1150 












Restricted Models - ' " 
















All variables 






- . 










except* 
















2-1, Q, 


4 


,0713 


6,0209 


1 


122 


.0155 




3-Sex 


4 


,0621 


7.2966 


1 


122 


.0079 




4 f 5-Enrollment Level 


3 


,1085 


6, 4469 


2 


122 


.6406 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 






- 










Full Model 


5 


.1104 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 






• 










except* 
















2-1, Q 0 


4 


,0704 


5.4771 


1 ' 


' 122 


.0209 


a 


3 -Sex 


4 


,0557 


7.5009 


1 


122 


.0071 


AA 


4,5-En rollment Level 


3 


.1085 


.1254 


2 


122 


.8823 




, - _____ 




1 




■W- 1 




i ■ • « j i • 
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Table 48. (continued) 



High School Subjects 


No » 


RSQ 


E-ratio 


d f i 


df 0 


Proba- 


Signify 


and Variables 


Var e 








• 


bility 


* ,05 
















** ,01 


ENGLISH 










. 






Full Model 


5 


,1336 












Restricted Models - 










- " 






All variables 
except; 
















2-X,Q 0 


4 


.1049 


4.0374 


1 


122 


,0467 




3-Sex 


4 


,0928 


5,7413 


1 


122 


.0181 


£ 


4 s 5-Enrollment Level 


3 


,1085 


1.7619 


2 


122 


.1761 




SOCIAL SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


5 


,1347 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
except; 






* 




... 




• 


2-1 „Q S 


4 


,0996 


4.9553 


1 


122 


.0278 




3-Sex 


4 


,0833 


7,2482 


1 


122 


,0081 




4, 5-Enrollment Level 


3 


,1085 


1,8477 


2 


122 


.1620 




SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


f- 

D 


,1101 


■ 










Restricted Models - 


* 














All variables 
except; 
















2-1 „Q 6 


4 


,0636 


6,3679 


1 


122 


,0129 


** 


3-5ex 


4 


,0527 


7.8660 


1 


122 


.0058 


** 


4, 5 -Enrollment Level 


3 


.1085 


,1058 


2 


. .122 


.8997 
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TABLE 49 



331 



ANALYSES OF THE EFFECTS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON COLLEGE CPA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR 
STUDENTS WHO WITHDREW 
FROM COLLEGE 



Predictor 



Vari ables 



1 Unit vector 

2 1 ,Q, (Otis) 

3 Sex 



4 High level of enrollment 
in high school subject 

5 Other than high level of 
enrollment in high school 
subject 



High School Subjects 
and Vari ab 1 es 


No, 

Var, 


j Rsq 


F-ratio 


"I 


df 2 


1 Proba- 
bility 


Signif .- 
* .05 
** .01 


ARTS 
















Full Model 


r 


,0330. 












Restricted Models 
















All variables 
















except : 






* 










2-1 ,Q 0 


4 


.0156 


2,1891 


1 


122 


,1416 




3- Sex 


4 


,0236 


1.1777 


1 


122 


,2800 




4,5-Enrollment Level 


3 


,0248 


,5143 


2 


122 


,5992 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 






■ 










Full Model 


5 


,0250 




' 








Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except: 
















4 

2-1 ,Q S 


4 


.0014 


1.7081 


1 


* 122 


,1937 




3-Sex 


4 


,0171 


.9917 


1 


122 


.3213 




4, 5-En tollmen t Level 


3 


.0248 


,0156 


Jll 


122 


.9845 
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Table 49 (continued) 



High School Subjects 
and Variables 


No a 
Var, 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


"i 


df 2 


Proba- 

bility 


Signif . 

* ,05 
** .01 


ENGLISH 
Full Model 


■ 

5 


.0370 






• 






Restricted Models - 










. ■' 






All variables 






- 










except : 
















2-1 ,Q„ 


4 


,0285 


1.0756 


1 


122 


. ,3012 




3-Sex 


4 


,0325 


.5709 


1 


122 


.4513 




4, 5 -Enrollment Level 


3 


,0248 


.7751 


2 


122 


,4629 




SOCIAL SCIENCE 
















Full Model 

• 


5 


,0545 




* 








Restricted Models - 
















All variables 






* 










except i 


?» ^ 














2-1 e Q„ . . 


4 


,0455 


1,1566 


1 


122 


,2843 




3-Sex 


4 


,0481 


.8196 


1 


122 


.3671 




4,5-Enrollment Level 


3 


.0248 

- 


1.9135 


2 


122 


.1512 




SCIENCE 

------- W 
















Full Model 


5 


.0302 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except: 
















2-1 e Qo 


4 


,1042 


2,0123 


1 


122 


,1586 




3-Sex, 


4 


',0252 


,6370 


1 


122 


.4264 




4,5-Enrollment Level 


3 


.0248 


,3426 


2 


122 


,7106 
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TABLE 50 
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ANALYSES OF THE EFFECTS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON COLLEGE OP A IN SCIENCE FOR STUDENTS 
WHO WITHDREW FROM COLLEGE 




Predictor Variables: 

1 Unit vector 

2 I.Q, (Otis) 

3 Sex 



4 High level of enrollment 
in high school subject 

5 Other than high level of 
enrollment in high school 
subject 



High School Subjects 
and Variables 


* No - 
Var • 


RSQ 


p-ratio 


• df i 


d* 2 


Proba- 

bility 


Signif . 

* ,05 
** .01 


ARTS 

Full Model 

Restricted Models - ' " 
All variables 
except : 

2-J ,Q„ 


5 

4 


,0223 

,0025 


2 , 4603 


1 


122 


.1193 




3-8aX 


4 


.0222 


.0006 


1 


122 


,9221 




4, 5-Enrollment Level 


3 


,0211 


.0746 


2 


122 


,9281 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Full Model 

Restricted Models - 
All variables 
except: 

2-1, Qo 


5 

4 


.0328 

.0120 


1.6195 


1 


122 


,2056 


* 


3-Sex 


4 


,.0328 


.0032 


1 


122 


,9548 




4,5-Enrollment Level 


3 

^ ! ■ ■ 5 


.0211 


,7400 


2 


122 


.4792 
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Table 50 (continued) 



High School Subjects 


No 9 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


«i 


1 df 9 


Proba- 


Signif , 


and Variables 


Var e 






9 ^ 

* 


bility 


* ,05 
** .01 




ENGLISH 
















Full Model 


5 


.0249 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
except: 






* 










2-X e Q s 


4 


.0097 


1.9074 


1 


122 


.1698 




3-Sex 


4 


.0249 


.0000 


1 


122 


.9937 




4, 5-Enrollment Level 


3 


.0211 


.2392 


2 


122 


.7877 




SOCIAL SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


5 


.0269 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
except: 






■ 








* 


2-1 e Q 8 


4 


.0101 


2.1056 


1 . 


122 


.1493 




3-Sex 


4 


.0269 


.0059 


1 


122 


,9391 




4, 5 -Enrollment Level 


3 


.0211 


.3651 


2 


122 


. ,6949 




SCIENCE 
Full Model 


5 


.0340 




• 








Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
except: 
















2-1 6 Q e 


4 


.0142 


2.4975 


1 


122 


.1166 




3-Sex 


4 


' .0327 


.1704 


1 


122 


.6805 




4* 5-Enrollment Level 


3 


.0213 


,8175 


2 


122 


,4439 
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TABLE 51 



ANALYSES OF THE EFFECTS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON COLLEGE GPA IN MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS 
WHO WITHDREW FROM COLLEGE 



4 High level of enrollment 
in high school subject 

5 Other than high level of 
enrollment in high school 
subject 



High School Subjects 


No, 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


.df x 


. df 2 


Proba- 


Signif . 


and Variables 


Var, 










bility 


* ,05 
** ,01 


ARTS 
















Full Model 


5 


,0794 


• 










* * %* 

Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
except; 






% * 










2-1 S Q □ 


4 


.0222 


7.5826 


1 


122 


.0068 




3-Sex 


4 


,0675 


1.5753 


1 


122 


.2118 




4,5-Enrollment Level 


3 


,0760 


,2213 


2 


122 


,8018 




PHYSICS EDUCATION 






i 


! 








Full Model 


5 


,0760 












Restricted Models - 








* 






. 


All variables 














‘ 


except; 
















2-1, Q a 


4 


.0199 


7.4167 


1 


122 


.0074 




3-Sex 


4 


.0632 


1,6953 


1 


■ 122 


,1954 




4,5-Enrollment Level 


3 

™ " r - T 


,0760 


.0006 


2 


122 


.9994 





Predictor Variables; 

1 Unit vector 

2 X S Q, (Otis) 

3 Sex 
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Table 51 (continued) 



High School Subjects 
and Variables 


- - - - 

No „ 

Var« 


RSQ 


F-ratio 


"i 


df 2 


Proba- 

bility 


Signif • 
* ,05 
** ,01 


ENGLISH 
















Full Model 


5 


.0854 




- 








Restricted Models - 
All variables 
except! 






- 


r 


" 






2- 1 ,Q 0 

3- Sex 

4 f 5-Enrollment Level 


4 

4 

3 


.0404 

.0768 

.0760 


6.0142 

1.1513 

,6280 


1 

1 

2 


122 

122 

122 


.0156 
,2854 * 
.5354 


& 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


5 


.0764 












Restricted Models - 
All variables 
except; 


i» , f * 




< 








* 


2- X ,Q 0 

3- Sex 

4, 5 -Enrollment. Level 


4 

4 

3 


.0194 

,0638 

.0760 


7,5305 

1.6678 

.0233 


n 

1 

2 


122 

122 

122 


,0069 

.1990 

,9769 




SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


5 


.0861 












Restricted Models - 
All variables 
except; 
















2- 1 „Q 0 

3- Sex 

4 * 5-Enrollment Level 


4 

4 

3 


.0275 

'.0683 

.0760 


7.8255 

2,3752 

.6735 

i 


1 

1 

2 


122 
122 
, .122 


,0060 

.1259 

.5118 
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TABLE 52 



ANALYSES OF THE EFFECTS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON COLLEGE GPA IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE FOR 
STUDENTS WHO WITHDRE FROM COLLEGE 



Predictor Variables! 

1 Unit vector 

2 I , Q , (Otis) 

3 Sex 



4 High level of enrollment 
in high school subject 

5 Other than high level of 
enrollment in high school 
subject 
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Table 52 (continued) 



High School Subjects 
and Variables 


No , 

Var, 


R5Q 


f- ratio 


d f i 


d£ n 


Proba- 

bility 


Signif, 
* ,05 
** ,01 


ENGLISH 














' 


Full Model 


5 


.1399 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 






- 










except: 
















2-1 »Q 0 


4 


.1073 


4.6220 


1 


122 


.0335 


% 


3-Sex 


4 


.0970 


6.0946 


1 


122 


,0149 




4 t 5-Enrollment Level 


3 


.1160 


1.7000 


2 


122 


.1870 




SOCIAL SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


5 


,1168 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 






* 








* 


excep 1 1 


i * , f » 




* 










2-1, Q, 


4 


,0685 


6.6700 


1 


122 


.0110 




3-Sex 


4 


.0594 


7.9200 


1 


122 


,0057 




4, 5-Enrollment Level 


3 


,1160 


,0557 


2 


122 


,9459 




SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


5 


,1371 












Restricted Models - 


* 














All variables 












* 




except: 
















2-1 ,Q» 


4 


.,0835 


7,5770 


1 


122 


,0068 


-kit 


3-Sex 


4 


.0961 


5.8029 


1 


122 


.1075 


& 


4,5-Enrollment Level 


3 


,1160 


1.4958 


2 


. .122 


,2281 




! 




, ; 
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High School Subjects 
and Variables 


No, 

Var,, 


j RSQ 


E-ratio 


j""i 


j df 2 


^ 1 ■ r : 

F rob a- 
bility 




Sign if . 

* .05 
** .01 


MATHEMATICS 






* 










Full Model 


*5 


.1269 












Restricted Models - 










ft 


■ 




All variables 
















except: 
















2-1 U Q„ 


4 


.0885 


5,3600 | 


1 


122 


.0223 


k 


3-Sex 


H - 


.0641 


8.7662 ! 


1 1 


122 


,0037 


kk 


4,5-Enrollment Level 


3 


.1160; 

i 


j ..7625 j 


I 2 


122 


.4687 




i 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 








1 








Full* Model 


5 


.1482 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except; 






‘ 










2-1 .Q, 


4 


.1145 


4.8258 


■ 1 


122* 


.0299 


k 


3-Sex 


4 


.1050' 


6,1838 


1 


122 


.0142 


kk 


4, 5 -Enrollment Level 


3 


.1160 


2.3101 ! 


2 


122 


.1036 




- — — ^ ^ J 










! 
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ANALYSES OF THE EFFECTS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON COLLEGE GFA IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS FOR 
STUDENTS WHO WITHDREW FROM COLLEGE 



Predictor Variables; 



1 Unit ctor 

2 I =Qo vOtis) 

3 Sex 



4 High level of enrollment 
in high school subject 

5 Other than high level of 
enrollment in high school 
subject 



High School Subjects 
and Variables 


No, 

Var, 


RSQ 


E-ratio 


dfi 


- df 2 


Proba- 

bility 


Signif . 
* ,05 

** ,01 


ARTS 
















Full Model 


5 


.0971 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except i 
















2-1, Q, 


4 


,0382 


7,9546 


1 


122 


,0056 


&& 


3-Sex 


4 


,0709 


3.5376 


1 


122 


,0623 




4, 5-Enrollment Level 


3 


.0939 


,2150 


2 


122 


.8068 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
















Full Model 


5 


,0988 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















excep.t. ; 
















2-1, Qo 


4 


.0458 


6.7885 


1 


122 


,0103 




3-Sex 


4 


,0725 


3.5587 


1 


122 


.0616 




4 s 5-Enrollment Level 


‘3 


.0939 


.3311 


2 


122 


,7174 
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High School Subjects 
and Variables 


No . 
Var, 


RSQ 


F- ratio 


dfi 


df 2 


Proba- 

bility 


Signif , 
* .05 
** .01 


ENGLISH 






* 










Full Model 


5 


,1211 












Restricted Models - 












• 




All variables 
















except* 
















2-1. Q, 


4 


.0818 


5,54561 


1 


122 


.0211 


£ 


3-Sex 


4 


.1038 


2,4069 


1 


122 


.1234 




4, 5 -Enrollment Level 


3 


.0939 


1.8882 


2 


122 


.1557 




SOCIAL SCIENCE 










* 






Full Model 


5 


.1289 












Restricted Models - 








* 








All variables 
















except i 






1 










2-1 ,Q 0 


4 


.0828 


6.4513 


1 


122 


.0123 


ikit 


3-Sex 


’4 


.1048 


3,3687 


1 


122 


,0688 




4, 5-Enrollment Level 


3 


.0939 


2.4509 


2 


122 


, ,0904 




SCIENCE 
















Full Model 


5 


.0978 












Restricted Models - 
















All variables 
















except! 
















2-1 ,Q, 


4 


.0352 


8,4596 


1 


122 


.0043 


** 


3-Sex 


4 


. ,0758 


2,9687 


1 


122 


,0874 




4,5-Enrollment Level 


3 


.0939 


.2635 


2 


122 


,7688 
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Table. 53 (continued) 
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